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PREFACE 


T is thought by the author that at a time when public interest 
is awake to the importance of producing a superior saddle horse 
in America, and, in particular, increasing the number of 
desirable mounts available for the cavalry, a résumé of the 
qualities peculiar to the Arabian horse may be pertinent and of 


scientific value. 

We have only to reflect that in the World War, while an abundance of 
splendid artillery horses were available in the United States, a serious lack of 
suitable cavalry mounts was experienced. As there had been no call previously 
for the production of this type of horse in America, our officers and men were 
poorly mounted in comparison with those of our enemies and allies, 

Shortly after the close of the war, steps were taken to parallel the French 
system of Remount. An appropriation from Congress was obtained and desirable 
stallions placed in the hands of civilian breeders in the horse-producing sections 
of this country. The result is a remarkable stimulus to horse breeding every- 
where, and there appears to be a widespread desire to improve and clarify the 
blood lines of every breed. The Arabian is doing his share of this improvement 
for the army in proportion to the limited number of stallions available. It is 
hoped, therefore, that by bringing together all the facts concerning the Arabian 
horse and its natural essential qualifications for this advancement, this volume 
will further arouse interest in one of the oldest and noblest domestic com- 
panions of man,—unfortunately now reduced to comparative rarity,—and lead 
to careful cultivation and extension of the breed in America. 

When a subject is broached, such as the place in history held by the Arabian 
horse, one must ask the reader to suspend judgment as to what extent and in 
what way Arabian blood is of modern value until the facts in the case have 
been presented as fully and dispassionately as possible. 

It is curious what extreme stands are taken by horsemen for or against par- 
ticular breeds. Among the better informed judges, however, a more catholic 
attitude exists that recognizes points of excellence in breeds not of their heart’s 
choice. It is to such persons that this work is offered as a modest contribution to 
their breadth of vision and, indirectly, a tribute to their preferred breed, since 
the Arabian horse is in some degree a contributor to and a progenitor of most 
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of the types known today. He is also an age-old and important factor in man’s 
three inevitable activities,—sport, industry and war. 

If all that has been recorded concerning the Arabian horse were merged 
into one work, it would fill many volumes. Since the dawn of history the 
Arabian horse has been steeped in romance and tradition, the theme of bards, 
travelers, historians, and soldiers, and particularly eulogized in all books of hip- 
pology. Innumerable witnesses, beginning with the earliest known records of 
mankind, have attested to his qualities and character. In this book the author has 
attempted to assemble the more important of these qualities in a composite 
picture, which, devoid of exaggeration, may tend to produce a fair delineation 
of the Arabian horse and his standing in the equine world. 

It will be found that he is particularly adapted for war purposes; it will be 
found that as a cavalry horse he has exerted a powerful influence on the con- 
quests of the world. The day of the horse has not passed in the struggle for 
existence of this mechanical age. These facts are generally known, and should 
be given their proper weight in the councils of the American army—hence, the 
purpose of this book. The facts within its pages are based on the best authorities 
available, personal experience and observation, experiments in breeding, and 
results of physical tests. 

History shows that for general purposes of improvement the Arabian horse 
has been selected in the creation of most breeds; and he still remains the one 
unchanging element, the universal yeast, the admixture without which no per- 
manent progress, even in specialties, can be made. It is only by recourse to his 
blood that the future of any breed can be assured. It has now happened that in 
this age of specialization the horse world is feeling the need of rejuvenation in 
breeds toward the more substantial virtues. The place for the Arabian horse is 


again at hand. 
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THE HORSE OF THE DESERT 


INTRODUCTION 


BY 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES G, HARBORD 


The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength; He goeth 
on to meet the armed men, 

He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted; neither turneth he 

_ back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield, 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: neither 
believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting. 


There is a Bedouin tradition that in this description of a horse from the 
Book of Job the prophet sang of the pure bred Arabian,—the horse which, for 
thousands of years, has been the companion and servant of the desert soldier, 
and in other lands the inspiration of the painter, the sculptor and the poet. 

There can be no better proof of the prepotent excellence of the Arabian 
horse than the fact that an infusion of his blood has improved all breeds with 
which he has been crossed. He is the common ancestor of all of our superior 
light horses. It is to the East that our search leads us when we trace back the 
lineage of the Thoroughbred, the Morgan, the Hambletonian and the saddle 
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horse of the Blue grass lands. The blood of the desert horse has gone to the four 
corners of the earth. It flows in the Creole horse of the Argentine pampas. 
From him descends the Philippine pony,—a miniature horse, not a pony. He is 
the remote ancestor of the mustang, the broncho, and the Cayuse of our sweep- 
ing western plains and the prairie provinces of Canada. He came to the new 
world with the early Spanish explorers and from him the wild horses of this 
continent sprang. 

All the military races of central and western Europe have made liberal use 
of the Arabian in improving the quality of the horses used in their mounted 
services, and even in their breeds for transportation. According to Charles 
Du Huys, who was looked on as France’s greatest authority on the Percheron 
horse, the best qualities in that world-famous draft breed are directly traceable 
to the Arabian, For decades of centuries the cavalry regiments that have swept 
across Europe—invader and defender—have been mounted on horses strong in 
Arab blood. Wherever the Arabian has been crossed with a native strain he has 
brought refinement of appearance, endurance, intelligence, speed, docility and 
courage. For his size, he has no superior in weight-carrying ability, and with 
his superlative courage and will-to-do, he will go on where an under-bred horse 
gives up. He has the gentle disposition of a well bred woman, and the manners 
of a gentleman. 

Our country owes much to William Robinson Brown, and in lesser degree 
to the late Colonel Spencer Borden, and the late Homer Davenport, for per- 
petuating the pure bred Arabian in America. The changing situation in the Near 
East, growing out of the World War, gives Mr. Brown’s practical interest in 
the Arabian a timeliness for the whole horse-loving world. I doubt if in their 
desert habitat there survive enough Arabians of purest descent to mount more 
than one regiment of cavalry. 

Although the fox hunter, the racing man, the polo player, and the ranch- 
ero are indebted to the Arabian for the fine qualities of their mounts, no man 
has such a long-standing debt to the desert horse as the soldier. Over thirty years 
‘as a cavalry officer, during half of which I owned and rode an imported Arabian 
stallion who (note that pronoun) still survives at the age of twenty-three years, 
have convinced me that the Arabian should furnish the foundation blood for 
our military mounts. No other blood blends so well with our common strains, 
no other transmits so faithfully the intelligence, courage, docility and endurance 
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which combine to make the perfect horse for military purposes. We shall be 
well advised as a nation if we do not depend too seriously upon peace pacts, nor 
listen too confidingly to the hum of the airplane or the siren song of the tem- 
peramental aviator, nor yet to those who believe the robot can replace the 
soldier and that armies are to be completely mechanized. There is still need for 


the cavalryman and his horse. 


Major-General, U. S. Army, Retired List. 
New York City, 


October 31, 1929. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY 
PROFESSOR HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


The Arabian is the aristocrat of the equine world not only in his surpassing 
present but in his long prehistoric past, leading back into the period when his un- 
rivalled characteristics as the companion of man were still undiscovered and he 
shared the fate of commoner breeds as an article of food. Between 25,000 and 
40,000 years ago we find him clearly depicted in outline among other animals 
of the chase’in the limestone walls of the caves frequented by man, also deli- 
cately engraved with the finely-pointed flint instruments of the period on bits 
of ivory and bone. In the Grotto of Combarelles in Southern France are repre- 
sented hundreds of small horses of the Arabian type intermingled with outlines 
of those of coarser blood and heritage, both of what we now call the Nordic type 
and what we call the Steppe type. In these outlines the striking characteristics 
of the Arabian are plainly discernible—the small finely-drawn muzzle, pointed 
ears, the deep cheek, the short back, the slender limbs, and the straight facial 
profile which even now remains one of the most distinctive features of the 
Arabian, if not carried a step further to the slightly concave profile produced 
by the prominence of the forehead containing the brain. The chief feature 
which distinguishes these cave-drawn Arabians from the modern highly-bred 
type with fine hair is the under-coating of wool and the outgrowth of hair 
all over the body, but especially of the tail—all superficial characteristics 
enabling the Arabian of the Stone Age to contend with the wintry blasts of 
Stone Age weather even in the latitude of Southern France. This beautiful little 
Stone Age Arabian of the Celtic race, as it was named by J. Cossar Ewart, the 
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greatest living authority on the original races of the true horse, was not made 
in a century or even ina hundred centuries, but was the product of conditions of 
life met in the open plains and deserts of the south temperate regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere south of the great forested belt of the Hemisphere which 
was the natural home of the Nordic race of horse and of man, and far south of 
the cold plateau steppes and deserts of Northern Asia, the original home of the 
clumsy steppe horse of the Przewalskii race. 

Our aristocrat encountered the struggle for existence of quite another order 
because of the rarity of the food supply and the far distant scattering of feeding 
places during times of drought. These conditions conspired to make him a long 
distance traveller. The desert ground, relatively free from swampy surfaces or 
fallen timber, enhanced what may be called the close-to-earth quality of his 
walking and running stride. These conditions not only gave him his endurance, 
strength of bone, capacity of heart, but rare psychic qualities of alertness and 
intelligence in the quest of food and in the avoidance of fleet-footed carnivora 
like the cheetah which frequent the borders of the open deserts. This alertness 
of vision and of mind enabled the prehistoric Arabian to sense his enemies at a 
great distance, to avoid them by rapid flight or to meet them by the most power- 
ful weapons of the horse—the fore or hind hoofs. The greatest student of the 
origin of the Arabian, Professor William Ridgeway, author of “Origin and 
Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse,” inclined to trace the Arabian back to 
the desert regions of Northern Africa rather than to the desert regions of 
Arabia, the traditional home of the Arab. I incline to the latter theory, namely 
that in Southeastern Eurasia, somewhere between the Nile and the Indus, is to 
be sought the original desert home of the prehistoric Arabian. 

The home source of the prehistoric Arabian, however, carries us a step fur- 
ther back even beyond the Siwalik horse of India known as Equus sivalensis. 
This species, as well as all other species of true horses found in Asia, is abso- 
lutely distinct from the Hipparion, a type of horse which spread all over 
Europe and over a very large part of North America as far southeast as Florida 
in the latter part of the Tertiary period. The Hipparion has two characteristics 
which render it impossible for us to derive the true Equus from it. These are 
the peculiar structure of the grinding teeth and the retention of large dew claws 
on the sides of the feet. Consequently we now trace all the species of the true 
Equus back to North America and to the now well-known genus Pliohippus, 
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mentioned in Chapter II. of this volume. In Pliohippus, abundantly known in 
Western Nebraska, we find a truly aristocratic little fossil horse which has all 
the characteristics, delicacy of limb, compactness of hoof structure, perfection 
of the grinding teeth, such as could have been ancestral to the prehistoric 
Arabian of the Stone Age period. 

Thus the western desert regions of America may claim the proud distinction 
of being the original homeland not only of the coarser northern breeds of horses 
but of our equine aristocrat. 

America may also now claim credit for the first concerted effort on a liberal 
and intelligent scale to preserve this remarkable Arabian breed and to establish 
its well founded claims to the most priceless equine heritage. We owe to Wilfrid 
and Lady Anne Blunt, both personal friends of the present writer, the first effort 
to re-establish the Arabian stock in England. This effort was followed in this 
country by the foundation of the Arabian Horse Club of America with the 
enthusiastic support of Colonel Spencer Borden and others. It is fortunate that 
this Club is now a firmly established institution with its own stud book, and that 
since the year 1916 the Presidency has passed into the hands of William Robin- 
son Brown, the author of this epoch-making volume. Since 1912 Mr. Brown 
has handled more Arabians than anyone in this country; he began with stock 
obtained from Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt; later he added to this the stud 
of Colonel Spencer Borden; during the World War he imported seventeen horses 
from Wilfrid Blunt; of late he has imported Arabians directly from the desert, 
following his exceptional tour in Arabia. In 1914 he visited the Remount studs 
of Algeria and Tunisia; in 1920, of Europe; in 1929, he made an extensive 
trip among the tribes in Arabia to obtain first-hand data as to their traditions, 
manner of living, breeding and selling of horses, and the location of the best 
horses. 

His frequent contributions on the Arabian to the leading horse publications 
have widened the horizon of understanding among breeders and horse lovers; 
since 1916 he has been President of the Arabian Horse Club of America; since 
the formation of the United States Remount he has been a member of the Coun- 
cil; he has furnished the Remount with thirty-two stallions. His aim at the 
Maynesboro Stud at Berlin, New Hampshire, is breeding to preserve the best 
type. He is a strong advocate of the use of Arabian blood for the production of 
cavalry horses, and was instigator of the first United States Endurance Test for 
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the United States Mounted Service Cup, presented jointly by himself and A. W. 
Harris. His Arabian library is second to none, containing many special editions 
and books of early date, as well as original drawings and rare prints. 

In conclusion of this Introduction contributed in the midst of extremely 
crowded days of scientific writing, I desire, as a horse lover from my earliest 
days and as a close student and observer of the horse—fossil and recent, from 
the Eohippus onward—to express my delight with the scholarly as well as pop- 
ular preparation of this splendid volume and my warm congratulations and best 
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Osborn Library and Research Rooms 
The American Museum of Natural History 
November 21, 1929. 


wishes to its author. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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N fhS According to the Darwinian theory, every animal is to a large 
degree the product of his environment. It takes cons of time to 
: effect a change in him through external causes, but far less time 
if the medium is through intelligent selection of individuals and the mating of 
those that exhibit an excess of desired tendencies. Peculiarities so fixed are, con- 
sequently, equally hard to change, provided the same blood is adhered to, but 
can be quite as easily upset by a careless admixture. There was a very compelling 
reason in Arabia for men to desire and retain certain qualities in their horses, and 
this desire was common throughout an entire continent for an extended length of 
time, almost to the present day: hence, the fixation of a type-horse among a 
people who have themselves changed perhaps as little as any known race since 
the dawn of history. 

The horse has been an integral part of their life,—in fact, the glory of 
Arabia is its horse. In no other country is that animal so esteemed, and in no 
other are his noble qualities of swiftness, endurance, temper, and attachment to 
man so finely developed. The horse partakes both of the wildness and the re- 
straint of the Arabs. Like the camel, he is a native creature of the plains, de- 
pending on speed, endurance, and hardihood to escape whatever threatens in 
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life’s grim battle—exactly suited to the peculiar environment called the pastoral 
life. So close was his natural contact with the man of the plains that the tradition 
of the centaur is handed down among the city dwellers as identified with the 
pastoral peoples of Scythia, Parthia, Arabia, and Tartary. Let us take a look, 
then at that particular part of the plains that is called Arabia, and find out, if 
we can, how it came to produce a higher type of horse than the plains of Asia 
or Africa, Europe or America. 

First of all, Arabia is a considerable country in size, being nearly eighteen 
hundred miles long, and from six hundred to twelve hundred miles wide, with 
an area about one-third that of the United States. A good half of this is covered 
with loose sand, however, and absolutely uninhabitable. The rest carries a popu- 
lation of about five million,—a sparse population of eight people to the square 
mile, as against thirty-five people in the United States, and six hundred and 
sixty people in a crowded continental country such as Belgium. Most of these 
five million people live in the green crescent which encircles the dry central 
plain. This green crescent, starting from Egypt, curves northerly along the 
Mediterranean Sea to Southern Asia Minor, crosses over easterly to the head- 
waters of the Euphrates River, and down the long verdant valley, southeasterly, 
to the Persian Gulf between the two great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

The continent of Arabia is shaped like a rough rectangle, and is entirely 
surrounded by sea, except on the north. It is a fairly level plateau, sloping from 
west to east, interspersed here and there with low ranges of hills. Along the 
Red Sea the plateau is eight thousand feet high, dropping to sea level on the 
Persian Gulf. The surface of this plateau is a hard gravel that supports little 
vegetation, with two exceptions: (1) the vast sandy desert in the southern part, 
called the Ad-Dahna, meaning the great red sand desert (the largest piece of 
unexplored land on the earth’s surface), and (2) the smaller sand desert in the 
central part, called the Nuffid, meaning the desert of sand gulfs. For the most 
part, Arabia reminds one of the table-lands of Arizona, covered with little grass 
and much sagebrush, and intersected occasionally by dry river beds, called 

_wadi’s. An understanding of the fertile crescent around the dry continent of 
Arabia throws much light upon all ancient history. 

To the eyes of an American accustomed to real fertility, the sight that first 
met the eyes of Moses when he looked out over Judea from Mt. Nebo presented 
a poor and rocky prospect; but to Moses, because of the strong contrast with the 
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desert in which he had been living, it must have been a land “flowing with milk 
and honey.” There are, however, to the far south, along the coast of the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, green and tropical regions, valleys of tangled verdure 
piercing the mountains, in the Provinces called Al Hijay, Asir, Yemen, and 
Hadramaut. These provinces were once the seat of a remote civilization. It was 
from this fertile and spice-growing region that the Queen of Sheba came bear- 
ing gifts to King Solomon. 

This was also the trade route from Asia to Africa,—up the Euphrates, 
around the northern part of Arabia, and down the Mediterranean coast. The 
ancients did not dare to strike straight across the desert interior. The green cres- 
cent was the settled part of the ancient world, the home of the Hittites, Chal- 
deans, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Semitics, all of whom at one time or another 
clashed with the equally prosperous Egyptian civilization to the south, in the 
Valley of the Nile. When any tribe or nation was unable to hold its place in 
this crescent of green, the members either became slaves to stronger nations or 
retreated to the barren interior and became Bedouins, where, as a pastoral 
people, they eked out bare subsistence until strong enough by force of arms to 
reclaim their share of the strip of green. The early Jews were Bedouins; and 
Moses led the children of Israel for many years of wandering in the desert 
before they wrested from the Canaanites the Promised Land, 

Bedouins are the true ancestors of the gypsies—not the Egyptians, from 
whom the name has been erroneously borrowed: the Egyptians have always been 
a people of fixed property and place. Outside the charmed &reen crescent, the 
Bedouins live, and are compelled to lead a nomadic life, in order to find suffi- 
cient pasturage for their herds of camels, goats, sheep, and horses. Every few 
days they must move, seeking fresh grass—to the North in the spring, and to 
the South in the fall. Tribes that are strong in numbers crowd out those that are 
weaker, take possession of the water holes, and hold longer to the fringes of the 
green areas. Fairly regular annual routes are followed by certain tribes that are 
of sufficient size and strength to maintain their claims. It is among those that 
travel the farthest north and south, on account of need of much pasturage for 
their large herds of camels, that the best horses can be found. These horses, like 
their owners, receive the advantage of good living in the spring plus the harden- 
ing experience of the long swing to the South in winter. The size of the tribe 
assures the individual owner security from raids, and gives him greater oppor- 
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tunity to breed and raise stock to maturity. The number of horses and camels 
raised by any tribe is determined by the extent of fertile pasture grounds avail- 
able, while tribes that occupy districts with poor soil rarely possess many horses 
and camels, but raise sheep and goats. 

The Arabs are individualists, with little consideration for law or gospel; they 
stand at the beginning and the end of civilized systems—savagery and the most 
highly developed socialism; they are children in thought, with the wisdom of 
ages, unbridled in passion, with superhuman restraint. Living in their midst 
is going back to the time of Abraham, and of the Chaldeans, or of the pastoral 
peoples who inhabited the steppes of Asia before they scattered to the four 
corners of the earth. Men in settled communities, towns, and villages, who cul- 
tivate the soil, may acquire possessions, leisure, knowledge, multiple desires and 
the means for satisfying them; but the people of the deserted parts of the world, 
living on their herds, and compelled to move constantly from place to place to 
obtain a meagre subsistence, have little opportunity to acquire or to change. 
No new types of domestic animals are being created for them. The manner of 
life suitable to their environment was discovered long ago, and all possible 
methods of departure from it exhausted. Like their forefathers, the present day 
Bedouins feel the exultation of a successful combat with Nature, the lure of a 
wandering life, freedom from care of property, the fascination of boundless 
space and time, the joy of unleashing primitive instincts, and the opportunity of 
realizing a closeness to their Maker. 

The tribes of the comparatively fertile northern plains and the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, such as the Shammar, have the largest num- 
ber of horses, but, on account of abundant feed, their horses have a tendency 
to size and coarseness. The horses of the green coastal strip of the Mediterra- 
nean, Syria, and Palestine, are raised in stables, and not as choice as the desert-bred 
animal, except for an occasional genuine Arabian brought from the interior. 
The wandering tribes of the desert, such as the ‘Anazah, who pasture during 
the summer on the fringes of Mesopotamia and retreat during the winter to 
the South, have the best horses; and it is from these the other tribes revivify 
their stock. In Hedjaz, especially in the mountainous regions of that country, 
and southward from Akaba along the coast to Yemen, few horses are to be 
found. In Yemen they are even scarcer. In the eastern plain between Beishe and 
Nedjran, horses are more numerous, but in Oman, the intense heat is most un- 
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favorable to breeding, and horses are again very scarce. Throughout Southern 
Arabia, the horses that are imported do not thrive, and many die from disease. 
All told, the number of horses in Arabia is small. In 1829, Burckhardt esti- 
mated that the ‘Anazah tribes on the frontiers of Syria had ten thousand horses, 
and the smaller tribes of that region, five thousand. As belonging to the Euphrates 
tribes of the Shammar and Muntafiq, he estimated eight thousand horses each, 
with smaller numbers for the other tribes of that region. In total, Burckhardt 
calculated there were not more than fifty thousand horses in Arabia—and this 
is over rather than under the actual number today. 

Ultimately, the fate of the Arabian will rest in a few hands the world over, 
It is earnestly hoped that the few people who have the love of this horse, and 
the means to do so, may collect and Preserve all the most striking and charac- 
teristic specimens of a vanishing breed they may be able to purchase, and that 
exchange of good blood among those who will appreciate and attempt to im- 
Prove it will be made in a spirit of cooperation. The sole possibility of renewal 
of blood will eventually rest in such hands, few in number, at best. Narrow, 
jealous exclusiveness and pride of Possession, or an attempt to gain commercially 
through creating an artificial scarcity and restrictions are policies which will 
defeat themselves, 

Modern life is changing the conditions in the desert as elsewhere, and since 
Burckhardt’s day the Arabian horse has been rapidly diminishing in numbers. 
The Arabs are adopting the automobile in place of the horse; the carbine has 
replaced the spear; the airplane of the Europeans is penetrating the places of 
solitude. What now of the desert that has made the Arabian horse, and what 
of the life of his master since the World War? 


As we sped away in the spring of 1929, in a high-powered car, from Da- 
mascus toward Baghdad, over the new route across the Hawran Desert, intent 
on covering before night the three hundred miles to the fort and rest house 
called Rutba, a thousand thoughts and impressions came crowding in as to what 
the future might hold for this ancient land and its people. About us stretched 
in every direction paths of infinite choice, upon which a speed of fifty miles an 
hour might easily be maintained, subject to the small annoyances of an occa- 
sional loose rock or slight depressions worn by centuries of passing camels, About 
us spread the ever-mysterious desert, with its luminous, colorful atmosphere 
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fading away into the sarab (mirage) of a boundless sea, upon an island of which 
we sped along, seemingly never to reach its end. 

Here and there bunches of straggly grass, a dry sagebrush, thorn plant, or 
scattered rocks, broke the monotony of the flat prairie floor. Small objects on the 
horizon appeared greatly enlarged, and a distant camel or sheep assumed gro- 
tesque proportions. Anything might emerge at any moment from the shrouded 
vastness, or one could be swallowed in the limitless oblivion with equal ease. 
Ranges of low-lying hills formed a screen for possible lurking enemies, or 
afforded protection for flight. One is never lonesome in this great inland sea, 
strange as it may seem, as adventure and romance ever seem imminent. 

Until the World War, the camel, the sheep, the goat, and the horse formed 
an inseparable part of this region, furnishing man with transportation for his 
wanderings, food, shelter, utensils, clothing, and the means of protection. For 
centuries innumerable, the spear, the bow, and the sword had been man’s sole 
instruments of combat, well suited to the stealthy foray at night, but not of such 
deadly menace as to exterminate his enemies completely or cut off their retreat. 
Even the more recent muzzle-loading and matchlock guns were of comparative 
harmlessness; but with the advent of the World War came the high-powered 
Mauser and machine gun, also the automobile and the airplane, engines of 
death and destruction, striking from afar, and covering in a day a distance for- 
merly achieved only by weeks of camel riding, utterly devastating in their effect, 
upsetting to age-old traditions. Our car would soon be followed by ever-increas- 
ing numbers of its kind, armored tractors, airplanes, holding in their intricate 
mechanism the closing of an epoch, the passing of Bedouin life, the opening of 
a continent, pérhaps the unification of a nation. Along the already beaten track 
of the autobus from Damascus to Baghdad, we saw the time-hallowed bleaching 
skeletons of camels, but still more often observed their modern counterparts, 
the rusting chassis of abandoned cars. The Arabs were still hauling the living 
water by rope and bucket from deep wells sunk in the time of Abraham, to ob- 
tain for their camels the possibility of a few more miles of travel to the next 
precious oasis; but, not far off, was a gasoline tank sunk in the desert sand, and 
marked by a concrete pillar, a mute reminder of the powerful resources of today. 
Already many of the wells and oases were held by a small guard of whites with 
quick-firing guns, in an attempt to discourage the Arabs from raiding for the 
possession of these desirable water holes. The wild life of the plains,—gazelles, 
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ostriches, turkeys, foxes, leopards, grouse,—unaccustomed to the strange mon- 
ster that rushed upon them with the wings of the wind, attempted vainly, by 
such speed as they possessed, to escape the inexorable demon on their trail. Their 
ultimate destruction is as inevitable as that of the North American bison. 

We spent the night at the oasis of Rutba, now a walled fort midway across 
the desert under the dual protection of the French and the English, a four-sided 
caravanserai that opens its broad doors to the convoys of cars plying the recently 
opened route to Irak and Persia. Within the courtyard were parked comfortable 
six-wheeled busses, run regularly twice a week between Damascus and Baghdad, 
motor trucks en route to Persia, private cars of different makes, and a few ar- 
mored cars carrying machine guns on the hoods for emergency use. Instructions 
were given that all cars be ready to start before dawn the following morning, as 
Baghdad was still three hundred miles away, and there were many formalities 
to be discharged on entering Irak. We retired carly, with a feeling of security 
behind the thick walls. 

Getting a start before sunrise is a real experience in the desert. An immense 
black waste is at first dimly sensed only by the straining headlights. In the west 
a spectral light appears along the horizon,—the false dawn. Involuntarily, one 
remembers Omar Khayydm, “Before the phantom of false morning died.” 
Looking toward the east one watches for the first glimpse of a responding light. 
Suddenly, after a seeming age, the cast quickly lightens, glorious colors tint the 
clouds, the grey hills are illuminated, the freshness and the beauty of the morn- 
ing is upon us, and, exultant, we speed along a dry wadi between the shining hills. 

As the next morning progressed, the intense rays of the sun caused the shim- 
mering atmosphere to vibrate above the hot sand, and an approaching mirage 
lapped toward us with an undulatory motion like the wavy surface of an en- 
circling sea. At noon, we lunched upon the top of a low hill near a crude grave 
piled high with heavy rocks—a fitting resting place for one long used to wide 
horizons. That afternoon, as we sped along, a sudden rustling breeze caused us 
to look around. 

Close to the horizon appeared huge billowing clouds of yellow sand, draw- 
ing a curtain over the distant view as it swept toward us. Like the genii let 
loose from Aladdin’s lamp, the sand rose in columns that swirled and scudded 
as the gathering blackness encompassed us. Our convoy car raced to escape, but 
in vain, The wind-driven sand whipped our faces, and, like a fog, blotted out 
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every vestige of the track, until we were obliged to stop with our backs to the 
storm and draw our keffies (head dress) close over our heads to keep out the 
stinging fusilade of fine dust. Almost as suddenly as it appeared, the storm was 
over. Toward evening, through the mirage there appeared in the far distance 
what seemed to be an oasis of immense palms and castled walls, which, as we 
covered the intercepting miles, gradually shrunk into the small trees and low 
walls of the river village of Rumadi, on the banks of the Euphrates. Here we 
passed customs, and crossed the river, on a rickety bridge of pontoon boats made 
of woven reeds, into Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers,—the ancient 
land of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, and Assyrians. 

Our road passed many an ancient irrigation dike of a size and length which 
made the smaller modern affairs now in use seem insignificant. As the day waned, 
we caught the gleam of what appeared to be four incandescent lights on the hor- 
izon; the gilded minarets of the great mosque of romantic Baghdad reflecting 
the rays of the setting sun, a comfort to weary wanderers from across the parched 
sands, a wonder and glory to the faithful, a beacon of hope to the true believer, 
and a call to prayer to every Moslem. In two days we had crossed with ease a six- 
hundred-mile desert, the 4é¢e noire of preceding civilizations, a month’s journey 
by caravan under the most favorable circumstances. We had observed, as in a 
moving panorama the scenes and experiences of Bedouin life in hours and min- 
utes instead of weeks and days; we had linked the East with the West; we had 
joined the horns of the Green Crescent with the Star of a new future—all with 
a feeling of sadness at the passing of a picturesque epoch, the doom of a colorful 
race, the leveling of protecting natural barriers, and the inevitable disappearance 
here of a wonderful product of the mysterious desert,—the noble, intelligent, 
capable, and patient Arabian horse. 

In Baghdad, Basra, and all the small places in Irak that we visited,— 
as in all the cities and towns that fringe the desert,—pure bred Arabians are 
found only in the hands of private owners who appreciate blood and breeding. 
King Feisal, Ex-King Ali, the Nakhib Sayid Muhydin Gelani, and the Daghes- 
tan prince, Daoud Bey, all have a few horses of merit, which they most cour- 
teously showed. 

On account of a recent raid and the murder of a missionary, we had been 
denied a pass to Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, from whence many horses are 
shipped to India, so had to content ourselves with a visit to Sheikh Ibrahin Bey 
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Sudoun of the Muntafiq tribe, at a small village near Basra, who showed us a 
small stud; also, to Mayor Suleiman Gulmaz of Zubair, a horseman of note, 
who has a few horses of some quality. One of his horses was running that day 
on the track outside of Basra,—a fair animal; but we found no horses of out- 
standing excellence in this region. 

Shortly after our return to Baghdad, we purchased a 1929 model four-door 
sedan Ford. To make it suitable for desert travel, we ordered it equipped with 
extra parts, heavy duty tires, extra gas and water tanks on each running board, 
collapsible seats to forma bed, and numerous hooks on the sides and mud guards 
to which bags, bundles, game, etc., might be tied. To have accomplished this 
change in two days, and made the next convoy train leaving for Damascus, was 
an achievement of which we shall ever be proud. At two o’clock on the after- 
noon of the day previous to our departure, the Ford was in a dozen Pieces, we 
had no license to operate it, our custom papers had not been filled out, our pass- 
ports had not been viséed for Syria, we had no health certificate, and had not 
obtained police permit to leave Baghdad. Oriental officialdom operates only until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and dislikes exceedingly to hurry. Accompanied 
by our influential friends, Afnan Bey, Chamberlain to the King, and M. C. 
Myers, the English Ford agent, whose outstanding energy and resourcefulness 
is little appreciated in Baghdad, we followed up one official after another, until 
at ten o’clock that night all the “red tape” had been cut. Best of all, and to our 
sheer amazement, Manager Nairn of the bus line, himself, had volunteered to 
act as our chauffeur. 

So, the next morning, our Ford started across the desert, lacking number 
plates and other customary essentials, but with not unhappy occupants. Some 
lucky star must have been ascendant, to project us into the most eventful trip 
of the season. Nairn had great fun all the morning driving rings around the big 
bus. He said ours was the first Ford to cross the desert, the old model not having 
sufficient capacity in gas, water, and speed to be passed by the authorities. Occa- 
sionally, we detoured from the beaten track to chase the habara (a species of 
bustard, the size of a small turkey) that, after running ahead of us for a short 
distance, would flop heavily away for a short flight. Shooting Aabara on the 
wing with a shot gun through the door of a fast Moving car proved to be excit- 
ing sport that called for some skill; but as this bird soon settles down again, it 
enables the hunter to get two or three shots if he misses the first time. It is 
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excellent eating, and thereafter our car was usually decorated with several 
habara hanging from the hooks above the doors. A desert fox on the horizon 
attracted our attention, and after a rapid but uneven chase, enlivened by quick 
changes in direction by Reynard, which forced the auto to overrun the course in 
a great circle, we finally added his brush to our trophies. Innumerable pin-tail 
grouse in huge flocks rose at our approach, and offered good wing shooting in an 
attempt to bring down a brace with one shot. 

Toward evening we again arrived at the armed fort and rest house at Rutba, 
and the wide, hospitable doors swung open to receive our car within the walled 
compound for the night. Hearing shouts, we ventured outside once more, to 
watch an Arab with a lasso, in a small car, chasing a stubborn camel that had 
broken away from the herd. Again and again she was headed off, but posi- 
tively refused to return, until a more gentle procedure was employed,—that of 
coaxing her in by means of a tame camel ridden by a boy. As we were standing 
alone outside, enjoying this amusing spectacle, a motor car arrived filled with 
black desert police. From within the walls, out walked the Commandant of the 
fort. A tall Irakian sergeant bristling with knives, guns, and cartridges, jumped 
out of the motor car, stood at attention, saluted the Commandant, and, evidently 
excited, poured forth his report. It appeared that he had been sent to warn 
Amir Fuaz, Sheikh of the Ruwala-‘Anazah, whose tribe was at the moment 
moving north across the traveled route, against doing any harm to our transport. 
This message, we ascertained a few days later on from Fuaz, had been delivered 
in such a surly manner that Fuaz, to keep the sergeant in his place, had replied: 
“You are fortunate to be able to return alive.” This incident gave us valuable 
information, for Fuaz’s camp was our destination. Now it was located, and days 
of dangerous search would be saved. 

The Commandant at once gave orders that a request by wireless be sent that 
four airplanes leave Baghdad early the next morning, and fly to Rutba; he also 
made other preparations which at the time we did not understand. Nothing was 
said of these matters to the other passengers who just then arrived in some dozen 
or more automobiles and busses; we also decided that we would be among the 
first to get started the following morning, to see the fun. 

Promptly, as the first faint rays of light illuminated the eastern horizon, we 
were waiting for the huge, iron-studded doors of the fort to swing open. As they 
did so, we turned in close behind the advance armored car filled with soldiers 
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and the Irakian sergeant, ordered by the Commandant to run a half-hour 
ahead of the convoy, and make sure the route was free from raiding Bedouins. 
Slowly the hills purpled and grew golden, as we followed down the dry bed of 
a long wadi. Shortly after daybreak, we saw ahead a considerable herd of camels 
being driven at a fast trot to the east. This was a suspicious move, as the usual 
line of tribe-migration was north. Our armored car broke away cast to head them 
off, with the Ford right behind, despite the warnings waved by the soldiers 
ahead. As we drew near, we saw there were eight Bedouins mounted on horses, 
driving about fifty camels at top speed away from the main route. Our convoy 
dashed menacingly in among them, and they at once drew rein and dismounted. 
A short parley ensued, with the result that our friends disarmed the Bedouins, 
confiscated most of their equipment, and took one of their number along in the 
car as prisoner, By this time, other cars from the fort arrived, one of them bring- 
ing the Commandant, who held a short questionnaire of his captives seated in a 
ring on the ground. It was disclosed that they were ‘Amirat, who had been raid- 
ing on the outskirts of the Ruwala, and were making away with a small herd of 
Ruwala camels. After giving them solemn warning that no raiding was per- 
mitted in English mandate territory, and tolling off a few of his men to return 
the captured camels, the Commandant ordered our special convoy car to pro- 
ceed. Again we sped after it, to the west toward Damascus, Apparently we were 
still playing in good luck, as the British officials at Baghdad had denied us the 
privilege of visiting the ‘Amarat, saying there was trouble brewing. Now, it 
was apparent we could easily reach the ‘Amirat also, but how soon we did not 
even guess, 

In less than a half-hour after leaving the main convoy, we sighted another 
group of Bedouins around a large automobile, close to the main route, The ar- 
mored car made for it; and we were surprised and delighted to see sitting calmly 
in the rear seat of a Hudson car, surrounded by his head men, Makhrut ibn- 
Hadhdhal, Sheikh of the ‘Amarat. The Irakian sergeant held a good-natured 
parley with him, and after the armored car had moved along, we introduced 
ourselyes as on a quest for Arabian horses, made hima gift of a field glass, and 
showed him pictures of our best horses in America. As always happens when it 
is discovered by the Arabs that one is truly a lover of their horses, we received a 
cordial invitation to visit his tribe whenever it might be possible for us to do so. 
Our time for amenities was far too limited, but by some fast running we over- 
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hauled our convoy car in time to be on hand for the most fortunate encounter 
of all. 

For some miles we had been passing lines of camels trailing northward, and 
the keffiehs of the Arabs with them showed that we were now among the main 
body of the Ruwala—in the midst of their mighty annual migration. Here or 
there we saw an occasional flock of sheep or goats driven by boys and dogs, but 
for the most part unending herds of camels slowly swung along with their soft 
and stealthy tread; strange misshapen animals to Europeans, mountainous in 
bulk, with long, thin ostrich heads and necks, and legs that seemed altogether 
too loosely coupled and inadequate to support the heavy loads they were forced to 
carry. These animals impress one as not of this age, but prehistoric creatures; 
yet how wonderfully Nature has endowed them to meet their environment no 
one but the Arab can fully testify. It is no myth that they go seven days without 
drink. Even when they arrive at a stream or well, they await their turn in herds, 
until their herder gives the signal that they may approach the stream or trough; 
there is little struggling or pushing to get at it, and little hanging back when 
they are asked to make place for the next herd. Their milk is for days at a time 
the sole drink for man and horse; their flesh is edible, and good; their hides 
furnish needful leather; and their soft inner wool furnishes tent covering, rope, 
rugs, clothes, and blankets; even their skeletons furnish utensils of peace, war, 
and ornamentation. Their ability to carry loads and travel long distances is far 
in excess of that of the horse. It is not unusual to see them loaded with two 
large granite blocks; and it is of record that one well trained dhalul (racing 
camel), on a bet on an Indian track, defeated four Arabian horses in succession, 
each one keeping alongside until exhausted. 

In raiding, the common practice is for two Arabs to ride marduf (mounted 
on one camel), and lead their horses at the side, traveling in this manner for 
days until the enemy is sighted. Then, with the camel hidden in some wadi, 
the sudden attack is made on horseback, as the horse is faster and quicker for a 
short foray; but in pursuit or retreat, provided a reasonable head start is given, 


‘the camel will hopelessly outdistance the swiftest or most enduring horse. 


Another group ahead, by the side of our route, attracted our attention. This 
time it proved to be a crowd of Arabs surrounding two open cars,—a Hudson 
and a Buick,—with their windshields dropped over the hood, in order that the 
armed slaves who filled them might be free to shoot in any direction at will. 
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Upon our approach, whom should we see but Amir Puaz himself. Recognizing 
my companion, he instantly climbed out, and Save us a most cordial handshake 
and welcome. Taking advantage of the confusion, the armed convoy which we 
had been following slipped away, as our Irakian sergeant apparently had no 
stomach to brave anew and alone the wrath of our host and his heavily armed 
guard. We explained that it was necessary for us to visit Damascus, and have 
our equipment and our car duly registered in Syrian territory, as well as secure 
a French permit for desert travel, so that we might be enabled to return without 
question; also, that we would find him at his encampment a few days later if 
all went well. We told him of our meetings with the raiding party and with 
Sheikh Makhrut, of the ‘Amariat, also that the Commandant of the fort was not 
pleased at his reply, and was sending an armored car along behind us. He 
laughed, and said he had no intention of raiding any convoy, as he was friendly 
to the English, but that the sergeant had been insolent and he wished to scare 
him. Reluctantly we parted from him, with renewed promises to return ere 
many days to his camp near Jabal Tanayf, a range of mountains a hundred miles 
to the north. 

What we did not know and warn him of was, that the Commandant had 
actually turned out the entire force of the fort at Rutba, to the number of nine 
armored cars, that sped down upon him a few minutes after we left. He saw 
them in time, however, and with his more speedy motor cars easily outdistanced 
them in a mad race across the desert. Believing they had chased Amir Fuaz off 
the face of the earth, figuratively speaking, they turned back, and, foolishly, a 
couple of cars were allowed to drop behind. Fuaz, finding he had outstripped 
them, had made a great circle back, behind a range of low hills and lay in am- 
bush awaiting their return. The main body having passed, he swooped down on 
the two stragglers, and captured them with two machine guns and six men. The 
next day, he returned these cars and men, unharmed, to the Commandant, but 
with the vigorous message that the next time he was set upon without provoca- 
tion neither men nor machine guns would be returned. 

For the remainder of the day we sped westward over the uninhabited desert. 
Finally, the high, snow-covered mountains of Palestine loomed on the horizon 
and slowly took form until, bathed in the reflection of their golden radiance, we 
rolled into the oldest Paradise in the world, lying at their foot, the green gardens 
and fields of the oasis of Damascus, ablaze with flowers and fruits,—a verit- 
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able heaven to one long immersed in the parched and barren wastes of Arabia. 

At ten o’clock on a bright Sunday morning in March, we had our license 
number and police permit ready, and the Ford loaded, together with another car 
that was required by the French government as an assisting convoy on all desert 
trips. We motored first up to the palace of Al-Amir Al-Niuri ibn-Sha‘lan, the 
titular head of all tribes in the Ruwala, and, next to Al-Amir ibn-Su‘ad (leader 
of the Wahabi) the most powerful sheikh in Arabia. At the age of eighty-two 
Amir Sha ‘lan had retired from active leadership, and was now living in Damas- 
cus as an ally and friend of the French, and had been decorated with the Legion 
of Honor. He was tall and still erect, with unusual force and dignity of bearing. 
We found him most courteous and hospitable. Unfortunately, all his sons were 
dead, and the active leadership of his tribe, the Ruwala, had passed to his 
nephew, Amir Fuaz, whose brilliant and audacious exploits were now the pride 
of the old man’s heart. He had promised us a rafik (courier) as guide to the 
camp of his nephew; but after a long secret conference behind closed doors, it 
was decided that it was too late to depart that day. There was fear of our not 
being able to reach the Ruwala camp before sundown, and raiding parties were 
known to be abroad. An early start the next morning was promised, however. 
Since the French war with the Druses, the region directly to the south of 
Damascus, near Jabal Druse, has been unsafe, and the Ruwala tribe has given 
this region wide berth when moving: the Druses are their implacable enemies, 
and will descend from the mountains to raid them, even to a distance of seventy- 
five miles. 

As agreed, we were on hand early the next day, and were invited inside for 
endless coffees served in fiyan (tiny cups), with now and then a large cup of 
sweetened tea, while vast preparations were going on outside. At one time the 
door of the reception room was carefully closed by the coffee slave, but through 
the glass we could see the forms of three ladies of the harem passing with much 
baggage. In about two hours, we were informed that all was ready, and found 
that the Amir’s car (a Hudson) was to follow us, with three ladies in the rear 

‘seat, and a fully armed slave in the front seat. In addition, Prince Nauaf, 
nephew of the Amir, was to be our rafik for the day, and a friend of the Amir’s, 
a M. Elias Homsi, part Italian and part Syrian, who had come all the way from 
Zaleh, was to be our permanent courier, and make sure that we received every 
attention while with the Ruwala. 
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Our already loaded cars had been still more loaded with numerous bags and 
bundles. Consequently, when at last we Were on our way, the back springs of the 
Ford, although reinforced with an extra leaf, bumped at every bad hole, and 
restricted our speed considerably. With an armed Bedouin riding beside the 
driver of our conyoy car ahead, and the Amir’s car behind, we had advance and 
rear guard, and much dust. 

When just outside of town, the Prince held a council of war, and decided 
to take the Palmyra instead of the Jabal Tanayf route, as he presumed the 
Ruwala were moving north, and would be now three days’ journey from where 
we had seen them; we would probably save distance, head them off, and avoid 
running into the raiding parties of the ‘Amarat and Sab‘ah, who were known 
to be close on the flank of the Ruwala. This circumstance was, in turn, guided 
by our lucky star. 

Just as we reached the ruined city of Palmyra, six hours later, and were 
about to get out of our car to visit the French police there, Fuaz himself rolled 
up in a big car bristling with guns. Other cars were arriving, bringing sheikhs 
who were to attend a conference called by the French, to stop the present raid- 
ing between tribes, and to restrict the range of each tribe to fixed pastures. In 
the hubbub, little attention was paid to us, but after a brief handshake Fuaz gave 
us directions as to where his camp was located, and said he would return shortly. 
We lost no time in slipping out of town and retracing his tracks, but not until 
some good photographs had been secured of the assembly, particularly of the 
three principal sheikhs entering the French fortress and being welcomed by the 
Commandant. 

The Arab town of Palmyra consists of a few houses in the midst of perhaps 
a half-mile of Roman and Greek ruins. Such was the romantic background for 
a colorful scene. Each sheikh brought with him his mightiest warriors, clothed 
in their best 244as (outer cloaks), and fully armed. The news came to us that 
the tribes of the Sab‘ah (under Al-Amir Midjhem ibn-Muhyad), the ‘Amarat 
(under Al-Amir Makhrut ibn-Fahad ibn-Hadhdhal), and the Fid‘an (under 
Sheikh Barjas ibn-Hudayb), had combined against the Ruwala (under Amir 
Fuaz) and their allies, the Wuld-‘Ali (under Sheikh Draht ibn-Milhelm), to 
keep the Ruwala and Wuld-‘Ali from moving further north into the territory 
of the first named tribes; and, as the Ruwala continued steadily on the march, 
there was almost daily raiding. It was reported that Midjhem had sworn to 
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kill Fuaz and seize the leadership of all the ‘Anazah. To this conference, 
Midjhem had sent a representative, not wishing to be drawn into personal com- 
bat with a man much younger and more active. One can well understand the 
fear of the allies, after-having seen the tents of the Ruwala that dot the plain 
from horizon to horizon, and their hordes of camels passing day after day. No 
one actually knows the number of their camels, but one sub-sheikh estimated 
for the author ten thousand tents, containing sixty thousand people, and there 
appeared to be at least thirty camels to a tent, or an approximate total of three 
hundred thousand camels. In addition, there are occasional flocks of sheep and 
goats kept for food only. With the exception of the Wuld-‘Ali, the Ruwala are 
not sheep herders. The French are attempting to tax the Arabs on their camels, 
after the Turkish custom, so, naturally, the Ruwala are not boasting of numbers. 

Tribe leadership is represented by a curious »zarkab (camel howdah). It is 
made of poles, with an inside seat, the whole covered with feathers and ostrich 
plumes. It can be taken only in battle, and is of remote antiquity. The most 
beautiful woman in the tribe is chosen to ride in this emblem during battles, and 
encourage the warriors by her shouts and screams to rally to the colors and put 
up a victory or death struggle. Wars for supremacy between tribes are often 
settled by a personal duel between the chief sheikhs, the one challenging and 
the other having the choice of weapons, usually a horse and sword. As Fuaz has 
laid low at least four of his challengers, Midjhem had reason to hesitate in 
meeting him. 

Fuaz’s camp proved to be about forty miles south of Palmyra, in a valley 
between long, low hills that slope to the plain. Just at 6 P.M., we ran our cars 
under the flaps of the big tent of the Amir, alongside an open fire, and became 
spectators of one of the most picturesque sights it is possible to imagine. Twenty 
or more Arabs were seated around a small fire of thorn bushes, making coffee. 
All stood up to pay respects to the Prince, our pilot, and his guests. The author 
shook hands with the most important Arabs, and was invited to recline on the 
place of honor—a mattress at one side of the fire, the upper end of which is 
‘inclined over a camel saddle, and made comfortable by one or two bolsters. A 
guest is supposed to occupy this place of honor while in the tent in front of the 
fire, and consume occasional tiny coffees, making two or three sips of each. This 
honor is extended to the guest for three days; then someone else is promoted to 
this place and the first guest becomes a “regular” around the fire, free to go 
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about as he wishes. Another mattress similarly placed, but inclined reversely, 
is the second place of honor, and is taken by the sheikh or other dignitary (who 
in this case was Prince Nauaf), The guest reclines with his elbow on the bolster, 
facing the fire, and the sheikh on the other mattress, in reverse Position, end to 
end. They talk over the camel saddle. 

While coffee was being served, not a word was spoken. The author was 
Exhibit A; his companions, Exhibit B; and the two chauffeurs, one of whom 
wore a Turkish fez and the other a knitted hat, Exhibit C. Then, words of wel- 
come were spoken, followed by silence. To break the ice, the author produced 
some horse pictures; Homsi made a good impression by his talk, and, apparently, 
we were taken into their good graces. 

Arab life is communistic in many ways. Although the slaves take the place 
of our servants at home, they mingle freely in the conversation, and sit with the 
sheikhs and guests. Apparently every Arab of importance has his personal slave, 
of exactly his own age, who grows up with him, serves and guards him during 
his life. Many of the slaves are Numidians, and have three scars on both cheeks 
from cuts made when they were children, but for what reason the author did 
not learn. They seemed happy, contented, and well used. 

The tent we were in was one hundred feet long and thirty feet broad, open 
on the lee side (when the wind changes, the back becomes the front by moving 
the curtain around). It was supported by nine-foot tent poles and guy ropes 
thirty feet long attached to pegs driven into the ground in front and rear. It was 
made of black camel’s hair canvas in strips sewn together, and divided into 
various compartments by partitions which extended forward somewhat, the 
harem being at one end, the storage space in the middle, and the council fire 
at the other end. 

The desert Bedouins are less strict than the city Arabs about their women, 
and one occasionally sees them unveiled; but it is not etiquette to stare at them or 
approach their quarters. The men of the family and the slaves, however, move 
around the harem freely enough. 

An old Arab with a wheeze took me by the hand, and led me to the top of a 
neighboring hill to see the moon rise. The scene was wild and beautiful. Just 
outside the tent some twenty camels lay on the ground, strange shapes in the 
moonlight, and far and near twinkled the little lights of myriad tents. As we 
sat again before the fitful fire that first evening, with the Picturesque rows of 
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Bedouins peering at us out of the gathering darkness, the moon shone into the 
camp, and as never before we felt the lure of being a gypsy. About nine o’clock, 
an enormous platter was brought in by the head slave, a giant Numidian. It was 
heaped with rice, on top of which was a whole boiled sheep including the head. 
Water was poured on our hands, and we,—the guests, chauffeurs, and sheikhs, 
—knelt around the platter, with large slabs of flat unleavened bread in front of 
us, and large bowls of sour camel’s milk nearby, and proceeded to “fill our 
faces,” no better expression being possible. As a special honor, three spoons had 
been provided for us; but the rest, with one sleeve rolled up, picked apart the 
sheep with their fingers, and dexterously made round balls of rice and meat which 
they popped into their mouths, or placed in front of us as a courteous attention, 
such desirable parts as the liver and the fat tail. As everyone is urged to eat, it is 
quite a matter to avoid overeating. When guests and sheikhs have finished, the 
other Arabs and slaves “fall to”; after them, the children clean the platter. 

Outside the tent a number of choice saluki (Arab greyhounds) hovered 
around, waiting for the bones and debris that should be left by the children at 
the end of the meal. Some of the best bred of these hounds have a special slave, 
whose sole duty it is to train and care for them. They are used to chase the 
gazelle, after it has become sufficiently exhausted by the turning maneuvers of 
a band of horsemen, or blinded by the falcons (which are trained to swoop 
down upon it in flight, attach themselves to the head, and pick at the gazelle’s 
eyes). 

The salwki are not particularly friendly, as dogs are despised and considered 
unclean: one would be committing a social error to touch one of them and sub- 
sequently, without cleansing the hand, shake hands with a Bedouin. A sheikh is 
pleased and honored to have his picture taken with his favorite horse and hold- 
ing a falcon on his wrist, but it would be a real insult to propose that his hound 
be included in the picture; consequently, the hounds keep at some distance from 
the camp fire, and seldom approach close to anyone except the slaves—one is 

_ supposed to admire them at a distance. 

Falcons are caught in the nest when young, and very carefully trained to 
hunt the many kinds of birds that are found scattered over the desert, such as 
cranes, herons, and ducks in the rain-water basins, and the wild turkeys, bus- 
tards, grouse, and long-billed anteaters in the pasture lands; occasionally rabbits 
are taken by these ferocious birds. In the gazelle hunt, many falcons are injured 
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by the sharp horns of the gazelle, who struggles violently to strike at them and 
throw them off, 

After the generous dinner we became very sleepy. By stretching out flat the 
mattress of honor, and throwing over it a big puff, it becomes also the bed. The 
Arabs around the fire usually talk until midnight, and it is a bit difficult to 
sleep; but, as everyone arises at dawn, one turns over and makes the most of the 
rest allowable. All night long the groaning of camels intermingles with the 
barking of dogs and the bleating of sheep, and, if one does not wish to sleep, 
sounds beautifully bucolic and arcadian. 

It is still more difficult to perform a toilet gracefully and with becoming 
dignity in the morning, to draw water from the tank of one’s car for shaving, to 
tuck in one’s shirt, to brush one’s teeth, et cetera, while one is the center of atten- 
tion and doing a stage act, as it were. After the first morning, however, the 
author’s belongings were moved into the nearby tent of a trader, to which he 
was able to retire and receive attention from only four or five Arabs. We had 
adopted our abdas and keffichs before arriving, and soon became used to trailing 
skirts and haying the head swathed. 

For breakfast, one receives fresh camel’s milk, bread, and butter floating in 
honey; perhaps some truffles roasted in the coals. Lunch, which may be taken 
anywhere one happens to pass a tent, is usually a dish of dates, butter, and sour 
camel’s milk. 

We found the sleeping-bags most useful, as it was genuinely cold at night. 
The Arabs all have sheep-skin lined ab4as, with a hood which completely enyel- 
ops the head, and are actually sleeping-bags and quite as warm. Incidentally, 
all Arabs are expert in leaping from the ground to their horse’s back while so 
garbed, and seem not the least hampered by these voluminous outer coverings. 
The keffieh, held on by the ighal (twisted rope) is rather a warm covering to an 
European, but serves double duty as protection against the sun and sand in 
summer and the cold in winter. It can be worn to advantage in many different 
ways. The loose underwear, baggy trousers, sashes, kaftan (inner coat) and vest, 
complete the apparel of a sheikh. Much silver and gold is used on the outside of 
the best addas, and to embroider the £aftan and yest. The “show” garments are 
made of silk; but the ordinary Bedouin usually contents himself with cotton, 
goat, or camel cloth. The smartest outfits are worn by the slaves, for the glori- 
fication of their masters. Men and boys allow their hair to grow long, and wear 
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it in braids; but it is scarcely visible under their head dress. The desert women 
are completely swathed in long skirts and head coverings of sombre hues, with 
purple linings. 

The next morning, in an incredibly short time long lines of camels, sheep, 
and goats came trekking north, down to the plains, and from the south, over the 
hills, came others in unending numbers. Strange as it appears, when one is in 
the path of a migration of tribes, the desert is the place where it is hardest to be 
alone. If we stopped the car in a presumably deserted spot, from some source 
or other appeared Bedouins who kept us continually the centre of attraction. 
We photographed the moving retinues of the various sheikhs. The men liked 
it, but the women in the howdahs (especially the favorite wife, who travels in 
a grand affair) would not show their faces while the men were around. If they 
thought they were unobserved, they enjoyed being photographed as much as the 
men, and called out: “Make it snappy,” or words to that effect. 

Arab saddlery and equipment is like their dress—very “sketchy.” An un- 
comfortable pad of camel’s hair (or cheap leather), upholstered in two ridges 
to forma pommel and cantle, with a heavy saddle cloth, a loose, woven surcingle 
to hold it on, and perhaps a breast band to keep it from slipping back, and no 
stirrups, is all that is required, and is a tribute to the tractibility of the Arabian 
horse. The author observed that these saddles were apparently left on for days. 
While the desert saddles are quite plain, the city shops display saddles decorated 
with colors and tassels. It is true that men of wealth, high church dignitaries, 
and city Arabs, often ride Turkish saddles with bits and stirrups, but not the 
Bedouin, who despises ostentation, or such aids to equitation. 

The bridle is nothing but a halter of woven camel’s hair,—sometimes deco- 
rated on the sides with shells, rosettes, and feathers,—the nose band (which 
acts as a bit), and a chain that runs through a ring at the back, and pulls tight, 
if desired, by one long halter rope, also of camel’s hair. The author does not 
know if the piece of rope attached to the top of bridle between the ears and 
held by the rider is to hold the bridle on or the rider in place. For special occa- 

sions, a decorated throat latch is added, with a tassel, or amulet containing a 
verse from the Koran, and an elaborate breast shield with many long tassels in 
gay colors, which hang also from the saddle cloth. In Syria, the author observed 
an ostrich plume, or small bunch of feathers, placed on the headstall, but not 
in the desert. 
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Saddle bags of camel’s hair, before and behind, are sometimes used to carry 
horseshoes, tools, and dried dates. Horseshoes are clumsy and round, with a 
hole in the middle and three home-made nails on each side, The Arabs are poor 
farriers, and also poorly yersed in the art of grooming—a short rub with the 
feed bag or the hand suffices. They are equally ignorant in veterinary science, 

The equipment of each man includes a double bandoleer of army cartridges, 
and a Mauser or some other high-powered rifle on his back. No spears were in 
evidence during the author’s visit, which shows their progress toward modern 
ways; but swords, daggers, and pistols were noticeable among the Bedouin 
equipment. Most of the sheikhs were provided also with good field glasses, 

Fuaz being absent, we found no difficulty in setting forth in the Ford each 
morning on a horse-hunting expedition. We also took many interesting pictures 
with the moving camera. The first afternoon, we called upon a young sheikh 
nearby, Sami ibn Nuri Sha‘lan, about sixteen years of age. He proposed a hunt. 
We loaned the Ford, shotgun and ammunition, and he furnished the chauffeur 
and an armed slave. We rode down into the plain, and by hard driving bagged 
a gazelle, two turkeys, a fox, and a few pintail grouse. The author had expected 
to be outclassed in shooting, as, indeed, he was with the rifle; but the young 
sheikh shot so many holes in the air with the shotgun, we were glad that only a 
limited amount of ammunition had been brought along. Just as we ran out of 
cartridges and were resting on the top of a hill, six cars emerged from the 
horizon through the mirage, and approached at top speed. Being out of tribal 
bounds ourselves, we were of two minds, whether to make a retreat or stand 
our ground. The young sheikh decided to stand his ground. One car made 
directly for us, and to our relief proved to be the carrier not of a hostile raiding 
party, but Prince Michem ibn-Sha‘lan, with an armed guard, returning from 
the conference. They made me understand in broken French that probably it 
would be better for me to return the young sheikh to camp; and we raced back 
with them, the little Ford keeping up famously at around a mile a minute in 
spots. Later it was laughingly related at the camp about our Ford that “the son 
can beat the father.” All were looking so serious on our return, the author was 
apprehensive lest he had taken chances with the young sheikh of which they 
disapproved, but it turned out later that the real cause was news they had re- 
ceived that the French were coming on some sort of a punitive expedition. They 
did not share this news with us. 
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The second day, Prince Michem, the uncle of Fuaz, took us under his wing, 
and we rode far and near seeing occasional horses. Their horses are stout and 
strong but rather coarse; some show ugly wounds of rifle fire or from being 
cauterized; and only a few really good heads were seen. Fuaz had taken one 
hundred and fifty horses in a raid about a week before our arrival. The Ruwala 
have some eight hundred horses, most of which are on the outskirts of the en- 
campment, guarding against raids, consequently, quite scattered. We stopped in 
at three tents, and received the usual greetings, coffee, bread, dates, and butter. 
Upon our return to camp in the late afternoon, the author was very glad to climb 
to the top of the nearest hill, and enjoy a bit of peace and scenery before it be- 
came too dark. 

Arabs are actually children in development and intellect. With the excep- 
tion of a few leaders who do the thinking and planning, they could be taken to 
Russia and not object. They have certain codes of generosity handed down from 
their forebears which clash with their natural tendencies. They are brave and 
cruel, passionate and reserved, trusting and suspicious, all in streaks. For ex- 
ample, as long as your belongings are in under the edge of the tent, they are 
sacred as the possessions of a guest; but just leave them outside and see what 
will happen: they will be snatched and made off with in a trice. The small boys 
cut away the game from our trunk rack on the back of the Ford almost before 
we were out of the car, because the back protruded beyond the edge of the tent. 
If one puts down a handful of cigarettes for the circle around the fire, they all 
grab at once. The best practice appeared to be to place such an offering in the 
lap of the sheikh, who would from time to time toss a cigarette to his followers. 
Our mechanical searchlight delighted them far more than books. 

Most of the sheikhs have a katid (secretary) who does the reading and 
writing for them. Everything is measured by need and supply. If you are a rich 
man and remain long among them, you soon will be poor; they will continually 
ask you for this and that as their need demands. Inversely, if you are a poor 
man, you may remain indefinitely among them, because your need is great: one 
can almost take the cigarette out of a sheikh’s mouth without discourtesy. Their 
prying into our baggage and asking to borrow this, that, and the other became 
irksome, but, through the clever diplomacy of Homsi, who managed to borrow 
the things back again and parry all sorts of childish ideas, we came through 
happily and with their goodwill. 
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Each day we looked for Fuaz—he was evidently having a warm argument 
with the French. On the morning of the third day, as we were returning to 
camp from photographing some horses, a messenger came out excitedly to meet 
us; he said to hurry back to the tent, as the French had our small encampment 
covered from a neighboring hill with machine guns, and the Arabs anticipated 
an airplane raid. The commanding French official was in conference with the 
chief Arab; he asked for our Passport and French permit for desert travel. 
These seemed satisfactory, so we began to photograph proceedings. A soldier 
made a small fire in front of the camp that the smoke might signal the location, 
and in a few minutes an airplane came over, circled, and dropped a note. 
Markers were then laid down on a suitable landing place, and the airplane, 
returning, made a landing in front of Fuaz’s camp. After a conference, during 
which they gave a look at us and the American flag waving gaily from our 
Ford, the aviators took off, and the French automobile and machine guns, with 
the camel drivers, disappeared as quickly as they had come. While the con- 
ference was being held near the airplane, and the French soldiers were trying 
to hold back the gathering crowd of Arabs, we had noticed a small boy with a 
dagger worming his way between the legs of his elders toward the tires of the 
airplane, evidently with malicious intent. We grabbed him quickly by the neck 
and possible hostilities were thus prevented. We deduced that the visit was a 
demonstration of French power, to influence Fuaz in the conference. Possibly 
the presence of Americans made them more circumspect. The small American 
flag on the front of our car was, perhaps, the first to fly over quite a bit of this 
desert—it proved to be a real protection. 

The next afternoon, Fuaz returned, and was most cordial, chatting in 
French in a courteous European manner. He is of medium size, with a keen 
face, a genial smile, and a personality not unlike that of Alexander the Great,— 
a real leader. At twenty-five years of age, all the powers of making, executing, 
and interpreting the laws of his people rest on his shoulders, This is accom- 
plished around the council fire, long into the night, in true Indian fashion, 
everyone having a right to their say; and he makes the final decision. 

The only formality observed was that everyone rises when a sheikh of any 
class enters the circle from outside, and members of families kiss each other on 
both cheeks, French fashion, when meeting. A guest shakes hands, touches the 
forehead and breast, and says: “Salaam Aleikum” (Peace be to you). When one 
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has been given food and drink, he is a guest and under protection of his host. If 
one is not offered anything, he had best be departing. At one tent which the 
author visited minus his keffieh and abba, with one of the servants, nothing was 
offered, We moved along in a hurry. 

After sitting with us a short time, Fuaz retired to the harem, and we got 
out our gifts against his return: a repeating shotgun and ammunition, a pair of 
field glasses, a book, and a mechanical magneto searchlight. Upon his return, 
he received them with a fine air of good breeding, looked them over with inter- 
est, and cordially thanked us. Some of the others to whom we made gifts af- 
fected indifference, and gave them but a casual glance before they were borne 
away by slaves; but woe to the giver if he subsequently gives more or less, by the 
breadth of a hair, to anyone else. 

That night, after another bounteous meal, the slaves poured water on our 
hands, and we returned to the fire. A violent discussion at once arose between a 
trader and a herder about payment for a lamb, taking precedence over matters 
of state that were evidently of real importance. Fuaz listened patiently for some 
time, then announced that he would continue the audience in the morning, and 
retired for the night. The lamb in question was tied outside the trader’s tent, in 
which the author was sleeping. In the morning the question was not reopened, 
as during the night the herder had quietly stolen the lamb. 

It seems that Fuaz needed for his tribe more northern pasturage, in the ter- 
ritory of the Sab‘ah, and it was necessary that in two days he should go to Beirut 
to interview the French officials. This gave him a day to spend with us. We 
looked at more horses, and went hunting. He shot a habara through the head 
with his rifle on the first shot from the car, at two hundred yards, and later 
brought down a running gazelle in three shots. Armed slaves and Bedouins came 
along in another car to guard him/and watch the fun. Whenever Fuaz sat in the 
front seat of the author’s car, an armed retainer sat in the rear seat. 

That evening he tried to ascertain which of the mares we had seen we liked 
best, and courteously said all his horses were mine. We noticed he had two of 


"his best mares tied to the tent rope that night, which signified that he intended 


to make us a gift; and we were not surprised the next morning to receive hints 
that he would like our car: why should we wish to take it back to America, was 
asked. As a matter of fact, the Ford had been most useful in camp, bringing 
water daily from a well some forty miles distant; and, when we were not using 
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the car, the chauffeur had been kept busy driving the ladies of the harem from 
camp to camp, until my gasoline was nearly exhausted. As we had not yet seen 
the perfect mare, had asked for nothing, and needed the car to complete our 
trip, we told him we would consider his suggestion and give him our reply later, 
in Damascus, 

The next day, Fuaz accompanied us to Palmyra, with no armed guard in 
the rear seat—a real expression of confidence. He came to our hotel shortly, 
quite beaming, saying the French had decided to permit his tribe to move into 
the pastures over which we had hunted the day before; he said he had told the 
French that necessity was Pressing his people, and they had moved there any- 
way. Consequently, he did not go to Beirut. This move signfied outright war for 
him with the allies, 

While Fuaz was still in Palmyra, we met a sheikh of the Sab‘ah, named 
Fahan, and found that he was more than willing to act as our rafik to the camp 
of the Sab‘ah, as it assured him a safe return. He was the handsomest Arab I 
had seen: Shakesperean profile, Vandyke beard, tall, graceful, about thirty. We 
understood his grandmother was English. While we were conversing at our 
hotel, Fuaz’s secretary entered. Instantly the sparks flew; the two Arabs hurled 
epithets at each other, and it looked like a killing, but Fuaz arrived in the nick 
of time. We explained that Sheikh Fahan was at the moment our guest, and had 
consented to act as our rafik. Fuaz instantly ordered his secretary to subside, and 
said Fahan would have a pass through the Ruwala territory while acting for us. 
Finally, all shook hands formally, and ate a small meal together, which bound 
the agreement. Fahan had good cause to hate the Ruwala just then, as his 
brother was in Homs with a bullet wound in his hip—he had been shot while 
spying on the movements of the Ruwala, and made his escape on horseback. 
Fahan later confided to us that he wished he was on Fuaz’s side, as he would 
have more opportunity to go raiding. Fuaz took us aside and said not to prolong 
our visit to the Sab‘ah, as something was brewing; that his scouts would be in- 
formed to watch for the Ford with the American flag, but would fire at other 
autos discovered off the main highway. At parting, he kissed us on both cheeks, 
and said he might come to America this fall. Let us hope he lives that long. 

The next day was Easter Sunday. Taking our cameras, Homsi and the 
author started out from the very excellent Nairn rest house for the ancient 
Saracenic castle on top of the mountain that guards the pass of Palmyra. It was 
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a stiff climb; the cliff on the inside of the moat had to be scaled and entrance 
to the castle gained by crawling through a small window into the dungeon; but 
it proved to be well worth the effort, as most of the rooms had been so strongly 
built with thick walls and great arches that they remain intact today, even to 
the citadel, a vast pile of medieval severity. It was just what one imagines a 
castle should be,—moat, drawbridge, heavy gate, winding stairs, banquet hall, 
towers, parade ground, deep well,—and, to the solitary visitor, as if never 
before discovered. From the top, the view scans mountain ranges and valleys 
for long distances to the north, and faces the desert to the south, a most wild 
and craggy place. Homsi, our faithful Syrian friend, had not dared to scale the 
almost perpendicular cliff to get inside, and stood below with his hand on his 
heart while we were descending. We then inspected a mile or two of ruins 
which may date back to 2000 B.C. The city was founded, perhaps, by the 
Hittites; Solomon is said to have added to the pile in 1000 B.C.; the Greeks 
built temples there after Alexander had conquered the country; the Romans 
gave the city its permanent improvements; and the city finally reached its 
zenith under Queen Zenobia, who made it the capital of an Arab state that about 
A.D. 270 included Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and part of Asia Minor. This 
queen was finally conquered and made prisoner by Aurelius. After that, Pal- 
myra seems to have dropped out of history, probably on account of new trade 
routes between the East and Europe. As at Damascus, a river flows down from 
the mountains into the desert, and creates an area of green as far as its waters 
reach. 

Palmyra’s strategic position at the apex of three valleys, and its half-way 
distance between Damascus and the Euphrates River, gave it prestige in ancient 
times. Palmyra then boasted of temples decorated With more than fifteen hun- 
dred columns, and a wall twelve miles in circumference. Now, there are just 
a handful of Arab houses built among ruins, a small area of delightful gardens, 
and the Nairn rest house, all that remains of what was once one of the leading 
cities of the world. Covering, as it does, all eras, Palmyra today offers an 
‘exceptional field for research. Archaeologically speaking, it has scarcely been 
scratched. The late Professor Butler of Princeton did a little digging, with most 
satisfactory returns. 

It was a memorable Easter, closing with a delicious French dinner at the 
inn, to which we invited our new friend, Sheikh Fahan, and at which he com- 
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ported himself among the many knives, forks, and dishes, with much better 
grace, the author is bound to admit, than we had with our right arm bared to 
the elbow among the fleshpots of his tribe. 

We decided to send the convoy car back to Damascus and chance it from 
here with the Ford. The next morning, at early dawn, we were on our way to 
the Sab‘ah, some sixty miles north, although their exact position was unknown 
to Fahan, as he had been away for a few days. For the first time, a new Ford 
was alone in the great unmarked desert. From time to time we ran the car to 
the top of a low hill, and Fahan took long views through the binoculars to see 
if he could catch sight on the horizon of any friendly block tents. Once, we 
observed an auto, and judged it to contain Fuaz’s guards who were watching us. 
On one low hilltop, we came across an ancient grave covered with an enormous 
stone, evidently brought a long distance from the mountains. We could trace 
also the ruined outline of an ancient wall-fortification built around it. On the 
corner stone of this cemetery we noted a few undecipherable inscriptions, evi- 
dently of remote antiquity. On this same rock was the tribal mark, O-O, more 
recently scratched by the Sab‘ah to indicate their claim to this territory. 

During the morning, with the repeating shotgun, through the front door of 
the Ford, I brought down two bustards, a fox, and a gazelle. Fahan, to show me 
a thing or two with his rifle, at the first crack shot a running gazelle, confi- 
dently informing me that whatever he aimed at he always shot. The author 
believes this, as an Arab plans not to waste his ammunition, and is apparently 
without nerves. Fahan’s expression and this particular incident occurred forci- 
bly to us a little later. Finally, with rare judgment, Fahan conducted us to the 
exact spot where fire ashes indicated the site of his camp a few days earlier; but 
where it was now, he confessed he did not know. 

We started on a wide circle from this point, to see if we could find some 
friendly tents. After about two hours, when we had almost given him up as a 
guide and were considering getting out the map and compass, we spied some 
tents appearing, wraith-like, out of the mirage which surrounded us on all sides. 
Driving over to them, we found that they were friendly ‘Amarat, and that the 
Sab‘ah encampment was due south, but how far they did not know. We turned 
south, and after an hour’s drive spied three Arabs on foot, for whom we made. 
They came up to the side and back of the car, and seemed singularly uncom- 
municative. Offered cigarettes through the window, they replied they were not 
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indebted to us. Immediately, Fahan, wearing an impenetrable smile and keep- 
ing the Arabs in conversation, touched the chauffeur on the shoulder and whis- 
pered to him to let in the clutch and move ahead a few yards. As we jumped 
ahead, Fahan thrust his rifle out of the window, coolly covered them, and com- 
manded them to drop their ab4as and walk away. Meanwhile, the author waved 
the shotgun out of the other window to back him up if trouble started. They 
instantly obeyed, and we saw they were not armed with Mausers, only with 
pistols and knives, They also suddenly became talkative, and said they were 
‘Amarat. Fahan questioned them as to people they knew in this tribe, and, 
having assured himself that they were not unfriendly Ruwala spies who might 
shoot at us when we started along, allowed them to return and pick up their 
cloaks. They then told us where to find the Sab‘ah. One of them, a young chap 
of about nineteen, who had been trying to smile, suddenly burst into tears, pre- 
sumably a reaction from the strain of having expected to be shot. Fahan said he 
had planned to shoot them in revenge of his brother if they proved to be 
Ruwala. We confess to having been excited, but Fahan did not “turn a hair” 
during the proceedings, and made a great joke that evening in camp of how 
his companion had waved the shotgun around. The three Arabs proved to be 
really sheep stealers, who operate at night on the outskirts of flocks, and it 
would have been unhealthy for any one on foot to meet them. 

Ina short time the tents of the Sab‘ah appeared. At the first tent we visited 
an Arab who had just shot a leopard and cub, and we obtained a fine picture of 
the man holding them up for inspection. A mile further on, we found Amir 
Midjhem in his great tent, evidently holding a council of war with about thirty 
of his headsmen. After being introduced by our rafik, and the usual formalities 
were concluded, we told frankly who we were, where we had been, that we 
were solely interested in seeing horses, and not in politics, and made a presenta- 
tion of a field glass, a mechanical searchlight, and a book. He entertained no 
doubt of our story, and at once gave orders for one of his best horsemen to show 
us the horses around the various tents. We spent the rest of the day viewing 


~ good, bad, and indifferent animals. The Sab‘ah actually have more good horses 


than the Ruwala. As the council of war seemed to be still in session when we 
returned in the evening, we elected to go to Fahan’s tent for the night. After 
supper, a very unpleasant and troublesome thing came to light. 

For some private grudge, which was unknown to us, our Turkish chauffeur 
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had told that we presented a larger field glass to Fuaz than to Midjhem. What 
was still more serious, he also had told that We gave guns and ammunition to 
Fuaz. Presumably, he little realized how serious this matter might become to 
all of us. We at once delegated Homsi to wander over to Midjhem’s tent, and, 
in a tactful way, make him understand that both field glasses were alike, and 
that it was a sporting shotgun and shells, not rifles, we had given Fuaz. He re- 
turned, saying it was quite all right again, and that he would henceforth watch 
the chauffeur and see that he started no more trouble. We felt relief, however, 
when morning came, our adieux had been made to Midjhem, and we were again 
on the road looking at horses: for the last two days we had been in the position 
of coursing with the hares and hunting with the hounds—it takes an abundance 
of diplomacy to keep on the top-side of Eastern intrigue. Incidentally, the gift 
to Midjhem of a dozen apples and oranges smoothed our departure. Fruit is rare 
and highly prized in the desert, 

Midjhem is a man of sixty, of considerable judgment and poise. He is said 
to be desirous of marrying the young sister of Fuaz, about eighteen years old, 
beautiful, and the sister of his deceased wife; but Fuaz considers him too old, 
and will not permit the match. 

That day, we saw many more horses, and returned to Palmyra without inci- 
dent, except that we realized what Fuaz had meant when he warned us not to 
stay too long, as we saw great herds of Ruwala camels at the water wells in the 
Sab‘ah territory. In Palmyra, also, we found many thousands of the Ruwala 
camels getting their weekly drink from the sulphurous waters of the small river 
which supports this town, just below the point where it issues from hidden 
mountain caverns. This was a scene of much confusion and interest. 

Late into the night and all the next day, the din and racket continued as 
these beasts of burden were made happy at this one of four water holes necessary 
to water so many camels. Every herd knows their driver, who keeps constantly 
calling to keep them together. We filmed some of these herds as they moved in, 
filled up, and reluctantly moved away. The little white-fleeced camels, not know- 
ing the call of their driver, made the most trouble, wandering off to other herds, 
and having to be brought back by main force. This afforded comical sights. A 
donkey that lay down in the drinking-place was the cause of much imprecation 
before he could be dislodged. The background of Roman pillars, ancient tombs, 
and the Saracenic castle completed the unique scene. 
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The following day, we struck back across the desert to the city of Homs, in 
Syria. Late in the afternoon we entered the fertile region of the Lebanon Moun- 
tains, and found Homs very picturesque, but not much else. We there met a 
Syrian veterinary who exhausted every resource of his being in a vain attempt to 
sell us a Syrian horse, of which animals the place is full. The horses were uni- 
versally represented as priceless animals of the choicest Arabian strains, Kuhay- 
lan ‘Ajuz and Saqlawi Jidrani. Proceeding north in our car, we found that the 
horses of Hama and Aleppo were all on the same order, and we finally gave up 
in despair. 

From the Sab‘ah we had heard there were eighteen desert stallions assembled 
for sale at Meskeneh, on the headwaters of the Euphrates, also that Midjhem 
had some good horses nearby. The weakil (city agent) of Midjhem, named Ali 
ibn Ahmad Hafiz, volunteered to go with us as rafik. It was interesting to learn 
that he was a son of the sheikh who sold the late Homer Davenport his horses. 
Homsi still tagged along, so, with five in the Ford, we again started at daybreak 
from Aleppo across the desert to the Euphrates. 

About twenty miles out from Aleppo, an hour in the car, was the farthest 
that Homer Davenport got. Our day’s route took Lady Anne Blunt perhaps two 
weeks of hard riding on camel’s back, in the eighties. 

The eighteen stallions were pastured by the Euphrates, as reported, but 
proved a disappointment. We then decided to take along a local rafik, making 
six in the uncomplaining Ford, and find the Faan tribe of the Fid‘an, who were 
in the interior some thirty or more miles away, and reputed to have a few good 
horses and one especial mare of quality. At last we located the tribe; but the 
famous mare, of which we had heard everywhere, and which had taken first 
prize for Arabians in the last agricultural show in Aleppo, was said to be still 
an hour’s ride by horse in the mountains. A slave volunteered to get her down 
for us to inspect if we would wait, so we sent the slave after the mare, and 
motored about five miles to the foot of mountains where there were pri- 
vate ruins belonging to Midjhem. These antiquities included a large Christian 


church dating back to the time of the crusaders, perhaps even earlier, over the 


entrance of which was the symbol of the ancient cross. There were also two 
other ruins, one of them showing a row of Grecian pillars, and a deep well. As 
far as we know, this spot is not in the guidebooks, although Musil marks it on 
his map. On our return the sheikh of the tribes had killed and prepared a fat 
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sheep, and we had a most sumptuous feast, in fact, the most appetizing meal 
so far. 

The mare finally appeared over the hills, led by the slave, and followed by 
a beautiful little colt. For once the Prediction of seeing a good horse proved 
correct, and we secretly determined to purchase her if the price proved to be 
Not too great. In the next half hour we saw three other excellent mares, and 
felt well repaid for the trip. 

The manner of our return to Aleppo proved that what one plans to do and 
what one actually does in the desert may be two very different things: it is a 
communistic community and everyone else has something to say about it. Upon 
starting home, apparently, there were seven men in the car instead of the six on 
the outward trip; also, we seemed to be headed in a different direction from 
where we thought Aleppo should be. Making inquiry, we learned that the 
brother of our host was the Mayor of an Arab town somewhat off our route, 
but that it had been arranged that we should take him home, around a series of 
long, flat, rain-water pools. The poor Ford was bumping on its axles with every 
jounce, and as the desert was strewn with boulders and pot-holes, we despaired 
of ever seeing Aleppo again. We Pictured ourselves marooned for two or three 
days in the wilderness, with a broken frame or axle, yet there was nothing to be 
done except keep quiet and pray. The chauffeur certainly gaye a splendid exhi- 
bition of skillful driving, probably because he disliked getting out and under. 
We passed through village after village near the Euphrates, and after telling me 
three times where he lived, and missing it only by three villages each time, we 
finally landed the Mayor’s heavyweight at home, and turned across a ploughed 
field for about a mile to strike a return route. We shall always salute the Ford, 
as this grossly misused car never faltered. 

Before we left Aleppo, we effected a purchase of the fine mare and her colt 
thrown in, and arranged for her to be delivered at Beirut. That determined 
us to trade the Ford with Fuaz for his favorite white mare and her colt, when 
we got to Damascus, and pick up an exceptional stallion, if we could find him. 

At Damascus, the enlightening news came that the second day after our 
departure, the Sab‘ah and their allies made a raid on the Ruwala, and got away 
with one hundred and sixty camels. Fuaz, hearing of it, sent two of his cars to 
the scene of action, encircled the raiding party, and rescued the camels, killing 
twenty-five of the allies, and losing only three of his own men. No sheikhs were 
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killed, so our friends were safe. The French again called a conference at 
Palmyra and all the sheikhs, including our old friend Amir Nuri Sha‘lan (who 
originally sent us to the desert) were assembled again. As it would evidently be 
a few days before Fuaz would be free to make the proposed exchange, we re- 
turned to Beirut to make arrangements for shipping our horses, and see a few 
racers we had heard of near that city. 

We had another wonderful spring day in Damascus. The gardens were now 
emerald green, the apple blossoms in full bloom, and the deep woods of olive, 
poplar, and walnut trees just outside the city for miles made it, indeed, the 
much-paeaned Garden of Paradise. Someone told us of a famous mare out in the 
country, and the hours spent in searching for her through this beautiful district 
were not at all in vain. Actually, she proved to be a good mare, but frightfully 
old, and her daughter was not her equal. 

The road to Beirut is over the Lebanon Mountains, and through the snow 
passes to the valley of Baalbek. We took lunch at Zaleh, at the home of our 
friend Homsi,—cordial people,—and had a look at a typical Syrian village. He 
wished to continue with us, but we were obliged to let him know tactfully that 
it was time to say good-bye. His honesty, courtesy, and good breeding had stood 
us in good stead more than once; and we thanked Nuri Sha‘lan for having 
included him in our original entourage. 

At Beirut, letters and cables were waiting, and arrangements were made for 
getting home via Alexandria and Marseilles. A wealthy young man of the 
place, M. Henri Pharaon, showed us his beautiful stable of Arabians at the 
race course, and many other horses belonging to his friends in the vicinity. At 
the stables of one of these friends, Omar Beyhun, they brought out a handsome 
white Arabian ‘Ubayan Gereyban stallion. We liked the horse, and the owner 
generously agreed to put a fair price on him. After careful inspection we made 
the purchase. He was bred by a tribe on the edge of the desert, from which 
Beyhun bought him. While a small horse, he had a mark of 1.52 for the mile, 
_ was sound, superbly built, and nearly, but not quite, as striking as Prince 
Mahomet Ali’s old grey, —and the author ventures can run much faster. He 
also exhibited extreme good nature. 

This gave us as a result of our trip into the desert a stallion, two mares and 
two colts, all of the purest Arabian blood, and with the best possible records for 
service. There had not been a dull minute. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


HE origin of the horse is coincident with the origin of other 
Mammalia upon the face of the earth. Parts of skeletons of the 
Senus Equus and ancestral types, varying in size from that of 
a large cart horse to that of a small dog,—together with the 
remains of the mammoth, the mastodon, the wild ox, the rhi- 
noceros, and other extinct animals,—have been discovered in all countries of 
the world, exclusive of Australia. It has been established that at this early period 
no other family was more widely distributed. 

Contrary to the usual attempts of savants to trace the horse to some common 
parent species originating at some definite place,—usually the steppes of Asia, 
—there is little doubt that from diverse parent stock diverse types have appear- 
ed during the five hundred thousand years more or less that man has lived. The 
type of true horse accompanied man on his migrations as continents rose from 
or receded into the sea, and the glacier ice drove him to the South or permitted 
his return to the far North. During this time, the genus Equus was changing 
in form and character as the various types blended. 

A fossil of one of the earliest ancestors of all hoofed animals has been dis- 
covered, traceable to the Eocene age of the Tertiary period, when the carth’s 
surface was in the process of cooling,—an age so remote as hardly to be com- 
puted by modern standards of time. This fossil indicates a small creature about 
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twenty-one inches high, with five digits, called Phenacodus primevus; and 
from the form of the third phalanx of its digits it appears that each digit car- 
ried a hoof. By some it is held that from this diminutive five-toed animal the 
present day horse as well as many other hoofed animals no doubt descended. 
Later in the Eocene age, we find an animal, the Hyracotherium, or Eohippus, 
of somewhat the same character, and akin to the tapir as we know him: fifteen 
inches high, with three digits on the hind legs and four on the front legs, each 
supplied with hoofs. The missing toes have moved on somewhat. It is interest- 
ing to observe that in the development of all creatures including man, the pha- 
langes and digits of the hind legs, from being less used, have had a tendency to 
disappear faster than those of the fore legs. The outer digits on both fore and 
hind legs were the first to go, and the third, the remaining digit, has formed 
the legs of the horse. 

In the upper Miocene and Lower Pliocene age we come to the Hipparion, 
a similar three-toed ancestor of the horse, whose toes were closely knit together. 
The majority of paleontologists consider that in progression this animal prin- 
cipally used the middle digit of each foot. However, Captain Hayes has pointed 
out that high caste Arabians of today, during the fast gallop, have such an 
amount of play in the fetlock and pastern joints of the front legs that the fet- 
lock pad is liable to come down on the ground and become bruised. The ergot 
that is in the center of the pad is evidently the vestige of a structure similar to 
that on the pad of a dog’s foot, that acted as a buffer to the fetlock when the 
horse walked on its digits instead of on their tips, as at present. Consequently, 
Captain Hayes believes the Hipparion used the second and fourth digits of its 
fore feet in progression, at least to some extent. 

From the related Pliohippus came the true ancestors of the horse.* The sec- 
ond and fourth digits have become rudimentary splint bones lying along the can- 
non bone, connected with what we call the knee or hock. They have no connec- 
tion with other phalanges below. Meanwhile, the central digit, greatly enlarged, 

_ has formed the cannon bone, fetlock joint, pastern joint, and bones ending in the 
hoof, all combining to form the leg of the modern horse. The hoof has come 
from the toe nail. Even today, an occasional freak of nature appears, which may 
be a reversion; for example, an animal having a rudimentary foot protruding 
from enlarged splint bones at the side of its normal feet. A complete set of 
specimens is in the American Museum of Natural History, in New York. 
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The horse is, therefore, peculiar among all animals in that his legs rest only 
upon the one toe, and may be so described correctly if some slight peculiarity of 
tooth structure is added. The cause of this evolution toa single toe was, without 
doubt, change of environment from soft ground to dry table lands. On soft 
ground many toes were a help to speed rather than a hindrance, as in the case of 
the tapir today, while on the table lands a single hoof withstood the shock of 
rough, hard ground better, and enabled its owner to escape more speedily from 
the attacks of carnivorous animals. Since the many-toed hare, wild dog, wolf, 
and the two-toed antelope in the same environment came to develop as great, 
if not greater speed, this theory is not convincing, 

Horses’ bones are found in conjunction with those of the earliest men, and 
the whole structure of the horse’s skeleton appears to be particularly adapted to 
the carrying of weight upon the back. If one were to predict the form of fur- 
ther evolution, it would be along the line of a still further joining of the splint 
bones with the cannon bone into one single column, devoid of the inflammatory 
splint; of a bony union between the small bones of the hock and knee with the 
metatarsal and metacarpal bones adjoining them, to the elimination of spavin 
and “curb”; and the disappearance of lateral cartilages in the heavy horses, thus 
obviating “side bones.” The racer will doubtless become higher, longer, and 
more straight legged, approaching the grey-hound type, and the draft horse 
shorter in leg, thicker in muscle, and more massive. 

Remains of a large extinct horse, Equus nanus, have been discovered at 
Walthamstow, in Essex, England, that are said to date back approximately to 
the Neolithic age. Furthermore, a horse which closely resembles the horse 
of the Paleolithic age, Eguus nanus, has been found in more than one place 
in Europe. 

George Grant MacCurdy wrote: 

In 1908, M. Bourrinet found at Meége an engraved staghorn including in 
its decorations a most painstaking and complete horse. This find dates from the 
Paleolithic period. According to Cartailhac and Breuil, there is no evidence 
that the horse was domesticated in paleolithic times. Marcel Baudouin notes 
striking similarity between paleolithic representations of the Quaternary horse 
and a race of small horses still living on the Ile PYeu (Vendée), which for- 
merly was connected with the main land but has been an island since near the 
close of Quaternary. This race, by reason of its isolation, has perpetuated its 
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primitive type: large pendant belly, short head and neck, and erect mane. 

The earliest drawings known,—those on pieces of bone and horn, and on 
the walls of caves in Southern France,—show a small, rough, thickset animal, 
somewhat like the Mongolian pony of today. 

Darwin pointed to the probability of an immediate common ancestor, bas- 
ing his theory on certain tendencies to reversion to striping, marks on the fore- 
arm, a dark stripe across the shoulders and down the back, a tendency to white 
on the belly and inside the legs, and to stockings, stars, and blazes,—markings 
peculiar to the ass. The theory of affinity to the ass through stockings has been 
disproved by Pocock, who shows it to be merely the first stage in the develop- 
ment of albinism. Moreover, the absence of the hind chestnuts and the nature 
of the front ones in zebras and asses show wide divergence from the horse. 
Undoubtedly, if there were a common ancestor, it had been at such a remote 
period in the history of the earth that, with all kinds of geographical changes, the 
various resulting species were scattered in an untraceable manner. Consequent- 
ly, the effort to place definitely the first appearance of the horse in Asia, Africa 
or Europe is foredoomed to failure, as in all probability he was coexistent at the 
same time over much of the earth’s surface. This is constantly demonstrated by 
modern archaeological discoveries. 

Ridgeway developed an elaborate theory that the progenitor of the horse 
was of the quagga or zebra type, and that the original home of the horse was 
in Libya, Africa,—founded in the most part on historical works of such writers 
as Eratosthenes (250 B.c.) and Strabo (a.p. 1), and on carvings and inscrip- 
tions, suggesting that what was not recorded could not have been existent. He 
held that as the records of history point to horses coming to Solomon and Ali 
from Egypt, and little or no record is made of Arabia or Asia, Libya must have 
been the original home of what he calls the hot-blooded horse of the plains, as 
distinguished from the cold-blooded horse of Europe and the Mongolian pony 
of Asia. Asa matter of fact, the recorded absence or presence of a given animal 
at a given spot at any historical moment is faulty reasoning; for example, sup- 
pose it were said there were no wild elephants in Arabia because none had been 
reported by the Egyptians or Assyrians, or appeared sculptured on their temples: 
afterwards, it might be proved by geological and historical evidence that a 
species akin to the Indian elephant did inhabit that country during the early 
part of the human era. That horses of an Arabian type did inhabit Libya at an 
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early date is no doubt correct, but it does not prove that they originated there or 
Were not in existence elsewhere. 

T. A. Cook, commenting adversely on Ridgeway’s theory, says that there is 
much greater probability that the Arabian was the original type from which 
both the Barb and the Turk came as carly derivatives, and it was from the East 
and not from the West that ancient Egypt obtained her fine stock. Lydekker 
points out that the hump-backed ox inhabited early Libya, and it is known that 
he came originally from Southwestern Asia, and was probably derived from the 
wild bantin of Malay. Moreover, there is good reason to believe that other do- 
mesticated animals of Africa are of Asiatic origin, and that the horse was one 
of them. Excavations in the superficial deposits of Algeria have disclosed the 
existence there of an extinct race of horses; but the same is true of parts of 
Europe and North America, and does not connect them with the age of man. 

Dr. Duerst holds that the Arabian is of Asiatic origin, and that, like the 
horses of Western Europe, it was derived from Tarpan stock, the intermediate 
form being the so-called desert type. This wild ancestral type was common to 
both,—that is, the Arabian and the horse of Western Europe. It is the diluvial 
horse of the ancient world, which roamed as far as the loess steppes and tundra 
plains extended, and which, surviving in separate groups despite the disappear- 
ing of the tundras, was transformed into the desert type and the forest type, 
according to the newly-developed regional physiographic influences, Does this 
explain, then, the instinct in a horse of a hot country to paw away (as, at) the 
snow to get feed? 

A Chinese legend given in an ancient book called The Shoo-King, regard- 
ing the reign of Hwang-Te, speaks of Yaou (who lived about 2348 B.c.) as 
riding in a chariot drawn by white horses. Certain authorities state that Nimrod 
founded Babylon about 2200 B.C., and that horses were yoked in chariots. How- 
ever, the author has seen the tiny models of chariots, and the engraved seals 
which have been dug up recently at Ur of the Chaldees—which flourished at 
a period antedating the Babylonian,—and observed that asses were used instead 
of horses. 

The Hittites, who were Indo-Europeans, have been shown by Dr. Jensen 
to have had horses when they made their way into Northern Palestine during 
the dawn of recorded time. The Lydians and Scythians, whose remote history 
is just beginning to be deciphered, appear to have used horses in quantities. This 
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opinion is strongly upheld by Dr. Theodore Leslie Shear, Professor of Arch- 
aeology at Princeton University, in a recent brochure concerning a horse’s head 
which he discovered at Sardis, and which traces the Lydian horse to the horse 
of the Hittites: 

Now it is a well-known historical fact that prior to the predominance of the 
Lydian Empire in Asia Minor that land was ruled, perhaps throughout the 
second millennium B.C., by a great and powerful people, whose capital was at 
Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia, and whom we know as the Hittites. Many monu- 
ments of the Hittites have been uncovered in the excavations of recent years, 
and much information has been acquired as to the appearance and characteris- 
tics of this people. Most noteworthy for our study is the fact that the Hittites 
appear early in the second millenium as adepts in horsemanship, in riding as 
well as in driving the chariot. Indeed, among the earliest representations of the 
horse that we have, according to Edward Meyer antedating 2000 B.C., is a 
terra cotta head in Berlin that was found at Kultepe near Caeserea in Cappa- 
docia. This primitive head shows some obviously distinguishing characteristics. 
The mane is cut short, the eye is placed half way down the head, and the nose 
is small and narrow. The bridle is simply made of thongs about the forehead 
and nose, which are fastened by bands along the cheeks, with the usual strap 
behind the ears. The photograph does not show clearly if there is a strap down 
the front of the face, but there is certainly a large metal plaque in the middle 
of the forehead, and there is no evidence of the presence of a bit. 

From early in the second millennium B.C., is the representation of a Hittite 
cavalryman on a sculptured relief at Senjirli. The stone is badly weathered but 
still shows the warrior riding to the right, holding a small bow in the right hand 
and with the left raising aloft by the back hair the severed head of an enemy. 
The horse has awell arched neck with a short cropped mane. T he head is notice- 
ably triangular in shape, and a large prominent eye is set down well towards its 
middle. The muzzle is extremely narrow, and the tail is carried high. The 
nature of the bridle cannot be determined because of the poor preservation. 
' The same type of horse occurs on later Hittite monuments, as may be seen 
on the relief of the lion hunt from Malatia, now in the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople, which dates from the latter part of the second millennium. 
Every characteristic trait of the horse that has already been emphasized is here 
plainly portrayed, including the arched neck, the cropped mane, the promi- 
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nence and the location of the eye, the concave profile of the nose, and the car- 
riage of the tail. That these characteristics are not accidental but represent an 
attempt to depict a particular breed of horse will be evident if this relief from 
Malatia is compared with a small relief of a cavalryman dating from the eighth 
century B.C., found in Sparta, which Poulsen unwarrantably associates with 
the Hittite sculpture. A glance reveals that every quality of the horse that per- 
sistently recurs on Hittite sculpture is here conspicuously absent. The head o f 
the Spartan horse is misshapen, the eye is placed high, the mane is long, and the 
tail is attached very low. The horse from Sparta undoubtedly represents a breed 
of early Greek horses whose stock had not been improved by any admixture of 
eastern blood. It is possible that this example may be a crude representation of 
an extreme type, but it nevertheless differs in all essentials from the Ionian 
horses that appear on the Francois vase in F. lorence, and on other early vases of 
. Ionian style, and it is interesting to observe that where the Ionian strain of art 
predominates the eastern type of horse prevails. According to literary tradition, 
the Etruscans patterned their cavalry after the Corinthians, who in the time of 
the tyrants were in close contact, commercially and artistically, with Ionia and 
Lydia. Moreover a well supported legend attributes to the Lydians the early col- 
onization of Etruria, It is, therefore, logical to find the eastern type of horse ad- 
mirably represented on the Etruscan tomb paintings. A characteristic example, 
selected from any sepulchral scenes in which horses appear, is on the left wall 
of the Tomba del Barone at Corneto-Tarquinii, which is dated about 550-500 
B.C. The Spartan horse appears heavy, unformed, stupid, and lifeless beside 
these spirited blooded animals, which, though of very different date, are dis- 
tinctly similar in essential characteristics to the horses seen on the Hittite relie fs 
from Malatia, of the lion hunt and o f the stag hunt. 

Thus a study of the distinctive qualities of di ifferentiation of breed indicates 
that the horse on the Hittite monuments is the direct ancestor of the Lydian 
horse that appears on the small marble relief from Bin Tepe, and on the terra 
cotta from the Sardis necropolis, which, in its turn, is the immediate predecessor 
in age, type, and style of the life-size marble head from the excavations near the 
temple of Artemis. Obviously, the evidence furnished by the Hittite nullifies 
Ridgeway’s statement that “there is not the slightest evidence that they (the 
Hittites) any more than Abraham possessed a single horse,” and makes void his 
entire argument for the origin of the thoroughbred horse. 
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We learn, in fact, from the tablets of Boghaz Keui that the Hittites not 
only bred horses but that they even wrote a treatise on horse breeding. And the 
Hittite King Hattusi 111, who lived about 1295 B.C., is emphatic in his request 
to Kadashmanturgua, King of Babylon, to send him “stallions, fine young 
animals,” 

Now whatever view he held of the origin of the Hittites and of their racial 
affiliations, it is matter of historical record that in the second millennium B.C. 
they swarmed over all of Asia Minor, controlled at times more or less of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, and went even as far south as Egypt. There also seems to be no 
doubt that they cultivated and developed the breed of horse which has been 
known as the Arab, since the beginning of our era at least. 

Historically, then, the Lydian sculpture is a direct development from the 
Hittite works that preceded it, both in the type of animal represented and in the 
technique and the details of its execution. It, moreover, represents a breed of 
horses that was cultivated by the Hittites in the second millennium B.C. and 
that has been bred true to type in the east for thousands of years since, so that 
the head from Sardis, compared with an Arab of today, shows all the distinctive 
racial qualities that the most exacting breeder could demand. 

Consequently, dates as to the origin of the Arabian horse and his introduc- 
tion into Arabia given in most books based on the Bible or Egyptian records 
(such as Ridgeway’s) are most unreliable; and the confident assertions of some 
writers to prove there were no horses in Arabia before Mahomet’s time, circa 
A.D. 647, are pitiable examples of ignorance. 

It is generally accepted that before the dawn of recorded history, taken in 
the broadest sense, four species of the horse had become scattered over the earth, 
subject to man’s control: Equus przewalskii, the steppe horse of Central Asia, 
identical with the prehistoric pony of primitive man in the caves of Europe,— 
the red-brown ancestor of the Mongolian, Korean, and Japanese ponies; Equus 
Tarpanus, the dun-colored horse of Russia, which had no callosities on the hind 
legs, and was the source of the ponies of the Huns, Tartars, Scythians, and all 


the invading hordes of Asiatics that swept over Europe from time to time, and 


remained in Norway and Britain as the Celtic horse; Equus robustus, adapted 
to forest life, the slow, cold-blooded horse of the green, flatlands of Europe— 
the Great horse of antiquity, and found already domesticated by the earliest 
invaders from the South; and the Equus agilis, the horse of the high, dry plains 
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of Arabia and Africa, known as the hot-blooded horse of the South, probably 
introduced from Northern India, and akin to the Siwalik horse. 

Through a blending of these blood types, all the breeds of history have been 
formed, as the various tribes and races of men mingled and intermingled; and 
it is to the last of these four types and its influences upon the destinies of man 
that the most serious attention should be given, as, in a way, the Arabian is the 
most highly developed in useful qualities, and has contributed the most to the 
development of the other three types. As in the case of the human race, this 
breed was first cradled in the East and South, slowly spreading north and west 
with the conquering civilization, carrying the Prepotency of natural and ac- 
quired characteristics with it,—the yeast which was destined to leaven the loaf, 
Even today the processes of nature are so slow that no lasting success in estab- 
lishing breeds can be hoped for without frequent return to the fountainhead of 
established type, and the boasted achievements of a few centuries in fixation of 
a few well-adyertised breeds will come to an end within a limited number of 
generations, if the breeds are left to themselves to propagate. 

The earliest apparent record of the horse in the Bible is in the thirty-second 
chapter of Genesis, as existing in the wilderness of Idumza about the time of 
Jacob, or in the seventeenth century B.C.; but there is some doubt as to the 
translation of the word rendered mules, so it is not wholly certain until we read 
of horses in Egypt. The earliest actual recorded mention of the horse in Egyp- 
tian history, as well as in the Bible, is between 1715 and 1689 B.C., when Jo- 
seph, coming into power, “rode in the second chariot.” We also find that during 
the continuance of the predicted famine, Joseph sold corn from the royal gran- 
ary for horses, flocks, cattle, and asses. As there is no mention of horses at the 
time of Abraham’s visit to Egypt, two hundred years previous, it may be con- 
cluded that between these two dates the horse had been acquired in Egypt, and 
gained a footing there, also that there were horsemen and charioteers. Subse- 
quently, frequent allusion to the horse is made in the Scriptures; and he is de- 
picted on the monuments of many early nations. 

Professor Flinders Petrie and other distinguished historians say that chariots 
appear not to have been used in Egypt prior to the accession of Ahmose I., who 
reigned 1587-1562 B.C.; and Professor Owen Points out that horses are not 
represented on any of the early Egyptian monuments. Dr. Hale sets the invasion 
into lower Egypt of the nomadic people called Hyksos, Cushites, or Scythians, 
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as far back as 2159 B.C., and says their tyranny lasted two hundred and seventy 
years. During this time they built the pyramids. They came from Western Asia 
through Syria and Arabia, where other pyramids remain as evidence of their 
march, and probably brought the horse with them. Upper Egypt was not sub- 
dued, and, after a war of thirty years under Thutmose I., they were expelled; 
but the horse remained, and his picture appears on the obelisks thereafter. 

Previous to this time, as far as we have been able to ascertain, no allusion 
has been made by any writer, sacred or profane, to horses in ancient Egypt, 
Libya, or Ethiopia; and no wild horses of any kind were ever represented as 
existing in Abyssinia or Nigeria. Libyan women are shown riding astride as far 
back as 1700 B.C., and horses were driven in pairs by the Libyans. It is also quite 
evident that the rapid movements of this Scythic invasion could have been ac- 
complished only on horseback. Significantly, Indian annals record about this time 
a migration from the East of a race called Pali (shepherds), who formerly gov- 
erned all the land from the Indus to the Ganges. Being an active, roving, and 
powerful people, they spread westward, even to Africa and Europe. They took 
possession of Arabia and the western shores of the Red Sea. Adametz says the 
horse was introduced into Babylon about 1800 B.C., by the invasion of the Kas- 
sites, a tribe from the shores of the Caspian Sea,—the native Tarpan country. 
The Przewalskii horse came with the Mongols when they conquered Mesopo- 
tamia. From Herodotus we learn that the Babylonians later possessed vast num- 
bers of horses, also that Tritantaechmes—a satrap of Babylon—had in addition 
to his war horses eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand mares. Herodotus 
notes the cavalry of Bactrians and Caspians; and, speaking of the horse of India, 
says it is far surpassed in size by the Nisaan horse of the Medians. In the march 
of Xerxes, the chariot of Jupiter was drawn by eighty white horses,—accounted 
as sacred among the Persians,—and was followed by that of the monarch drawn 
by Niszan steeds. 

On the gravestones of the Acropolis of Mycenae are sculptured in low relief 


_a chariot and a pair of horses, with driver, dating, approximately, 1500 B.C. 


The mythology of Greece, founded on some fact, tells us that fifty years after 
the deluge of Ducalion, which inundated Greece in the time of Moses, Cly- 
menus emigrated from Crete to Elis, and first organized the celebrated games 
at Olympia in the form of running races; that some time after, Bellerophon 
was the first to tame and ride the horse; that this was the introduction of the 
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horse, and is symbolized by the legend of Pegasus and the Chimera. Bellero- 
phon, son of Glaucus and grandson of Sisyphus, lived at the time that Ehrud 
judged Israel, which places the beginning of equestrian art in Greece about thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries B.C.,—the approximate date of the first horse racing 
at Olympia. 

In the thirteenth century B.C., King Erichthonius of the Trojans is re- 
ported by Homer to have had three thousand mares. Many of the Canaanite 
tribes received the horse from the Hyksos as well as the Egyptians; but it was 
from Egypt—not Canaan—that Solomon, who reigned in the tenth century 
B.C., introduced the horse among the Israelites, and procured for himself an 
immense stud of the finest animals—horses that gladdened his eyes, and ac- 
cording to an ancient legend, caused him to sin by forgetting his evening pray- 
ers. But the presence of wild horses in Arabia and various other parts of the 
world at definite recorded dates of history is best explained by the facility with 
which horses turned loose become feral, 

According to Oppian, wild horses called hippagri (and by Pliny, egui-feri) 
existed along the Danube in Scythia, Thrace, and Ethiopia. Varro speaks of 
them in Spain, Sardinia, Corsica, and Eastern Europe. Julius Capitolinus said 
the Gordians secured from Africa eighty wild horses for the spectacles at Rome. 
A more modern writer, Leo Africanus, says wild horses may be “snared” in 
Northern Africa. Count de Buffon’s contention that there is proof that wild 
horses are still to be found in Arabia is hardly possible, as there is no considerable 
tract of land today possessing sufficient vegetation to sustain wild horses, that is 
not utilized by some wandering tribe of Bedouins, The Bedouins themselves 
have no such belief. It is far more probable that for a time there were feral 
horses in the open and barren stretches of Arabia, brought there from the East 
by the Hyksos, Cushites, or Scythians, before mentioned, that gradually they 
became domesticated, and that, with attention given to their care and breeding, 
selection of type, and tests of endurance, they finally became a truly Arabian 
production. Arabia and lower Asia have never possessed the droves of feral 
horses known in North and South America—an early dependence upon man in- 
creased their development and intelligence. 

The native-wild-horse theory is considered untenable by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, Major Tweedie and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, as the absence 
of natural springs and the consequent necessity of relying on artificial wells 
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throughout the desert, in addition to the scarcity of herbage during the dry sea- 
son, makes it impossible in their judgment that a horse could ever have existed 
there in the wild state. To be sure, we have geological proof that three thousand 
years ago the peninsula of Arabia was more fertile and green than at present, so 
it was then more possible it could support horse life, but the comparative scar- 
city of the horse as recorded by early historians of the peninsula is eloquent 
proof that few animals were available until they were transported to richer 
feeding ground, such as Libya, Egypt and Persia. 

Blunt says it is unquestionable that the wild ass existed, if he does not still 
exist, in Yemen, and it is not impossible that the horse at times may have become 
feral in Arabia, as he did for a time in North and South America. But, (1) as 
the earliest Arabians are reported to have had all the characteristics of the horse 
of today, even in a highly developed form, and showed the results of intensive 
domestication and high breeding for a long time previous, (2) as the same is 
true of the earliest cuneiform writings discovered in the valley of the Euphrates 
—that they exhibited the higher degree of art over those of a later epoch, and 
(3) as the researches of authentic modern archaeologists push back the antiquity 
of the horse far beyond the Biblical Egyptian and Hebrew records, the author 
holds with Hamilton Smith, Tweedie, and Lydekker, that it is far more reason- 
able to believe that not from a wild horse of Arabia did Ishmael receive his di- 
vine present, but from a few specimens of a highly-specialized and fixed breed 
introduced earlier into that country from a point further east, or perhaps per- 
fected through centuries by a highly-civilized people of whose existence we are 
just now becoming dimly aware. 

That it is quite probable for the Arabian horse to have originated in India, 
—despite the fact that, historically, India has not been a good home for the 
horse,—is shown by discoveries in the Narbarda Valley of Central India. The 
bones of an extinct horse called Equus namadicus were uncovered in strata of 
the Pleistocene age, coming probably within the human period; also a second 
older extinct species, Equus sivalensis, of the Pliocene age. The fossil bones of 

"two, if not three, species have been brought to England by Captain Cautley. 
They represent the extinct so-called Siwalik horse, and were discovered in the 
sandstone cliffs of the Siwalik Hills at the foot of the Himalayas between the 
Sutlej and the Ganges. The type agrees with the present day Arabians, in the 
degree to which the front part of the skull is bent down on the facial axis, in the 
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Presence of a preorbital depression, in the great relative width of the upper mo- 
lars, in the complexity of the enamel foldings in the centres of all the upper 
check teeth, the shortness of the grinding surfaces of their anterior inner pillars, 
and the possession of large upper wolf teeth, Therefore, it is quite possible that 
the Arabian is the descendant of one of these species, 

Horses were without doubt included in the exchange of gifts made in an- 
cient times between the rulers of nations in lower Asia, Arabia, and the sur- 


the hegira. This error is easily explained: Mahomet lived near Mekka and 
Medina in the camel-riding region of the Edomites, where horses were and are 
today indeed scarce, owing to the extreme heat. To the North, however, among 
the Bedouins horses were abundant. The Arabs then were described as riding 
naked and bareback like the Numidians, without bridles and guiding their horses 
with a short stick or single thong, as is the Present custom. Without horses it 
would have been impossible for these wandering tribes,—robbers by profession, 
—to contend successfully with their neighbors, the Parthians, Babylonians, 
Syrians, Persians, and Canaanites. Arabians captured Mithridates, and defeated 
a Parthian army wholly composed of cavalry, commanded by Artaban. Hirtius 
records that Caesar sent to an Arabian named Malchus,—that is, Malek,—for 
a reinforcement of cavalry. A little later, and before the hegira, a forty-year 
war was fought between the tribes of Abs and Dobian out of a dispute over a 
race between the two horses Dahes and Ghabra. 

That many horses and excellent horsemanship existed before Mahomet’s 
time is attested by the poems once suspended in the Ka‘bah of ancient date—in 
the verses of such poets as Amriolkais, Amru, and Antar are given animated de- 
scriptions and pictures of cavalry horses. Herdsmen, however great their religious 
enthusiasm, could not in the short period of a few years have gathered together 
and trained the wonderful cavalry of Mahomet that swept before them such 
doughty mounted opponents as the Sassanians, Parthians, and the well trained 
Roman troops, or contended on more than equal terms with the North Africans, 
mounted on their excellent horses of Barbary, until the banners of Islam floated 
above the ramparts of Spain. The tradition that Ali’s charger was of Egyptian 
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breeding is used by Sprenger to support the view that the Arabs possessed few 
horses at the time of Mahomet. But, because the English princes rode Arabian 
horses in the Middle Ages, the scarcity of horsesin England doesnot follow. Von 
Oettingen says that horse racing as a popular amusement was indulged in in 
England even in the time of the Romans, and during the four years that King 
Severus passed at York (A.D. 206-210) the Roman soldiers arranged races with 
Arabian horses at Wetherby, near York. In Ali’s time, Egypt had many fine cav- 
alry schools—that is all that is known. 

Martin names the deserts north of Hindustan as the probable cradle of the 
horse. He holds also that many breeds existed in remote times. That there was a 
growth in size and an improvement in quality during the slow spread westward 
is quite probable. How, then, was the peculiar type known as the Arabian horse 
developed? 

It does not bear the image of the early Chinese, Indian, or Asiatic pony,—a 
dun-colored, coarse-headed, low-rumped hairy creature; or of the large Assyr- 
ian-Babylonian-Chaldean horse of more cart-like proportions, with straight 
shoulders, large head, fat neck and throat; or the early Egyptian horse of di- 
minutive size and stocky tail; or of the Greek horse of Thessaly as shown on 
bas-reliefs. 

If it be true that the migration of man from Asia were of extreme antiquity, 
and that nations rose and fell in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers 
before we hear of the Babylonians; 

if archaeology shows that these nations possessed horses, and that already 
distinct breeds had been established; 

if it is shown that the Arabian desert close by was and still is peculiarly 
adapted artificially to create a distinct type fitted to withstand heat, cold, thirst, 
poor feed, and exposure, with toughness to travel many hours and excessive dis- 
tances,—conditions somewhat paralleled in Northern Africa, where the Lib- 
yans and Barbs were created; and 

if it is shown that Arabs must have had such horses from the earliest times; 
then, it is reasonable to suppose that the Arabian type was in Asia before the 
dawn of recorded history; also, that on account of the isolated and nomadic 
characteristics of the Bedouins, together with their lack of contact and conse- 
quent lack of change of environment, this species of horse has remained more 
pronounced and peculiar to itself than that of other nations. 
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HAT is a typical Arabian horse? Let it be here noted that, as 
in all breeds, both good and bad specimens exist, and that no 
one individual possesses every excellence, However, if the per- 
fect type were before us, certain striking peculiarities of ana- 

—— = tomical structure would immediately arrest our attention— 
notably, the head. 

The Arabian head is gracefully set on the long, slender neck with its occip- 
ital crest sharply defined, and crowned with a silky foretop and mane; the char- 
acteristic dish-faced profile is similar to that of the gazelle or deer; it is wide 
across the forehead; the check bones are deep and lean; the nose is very small, 
the long, delicate nostrils dilating when in action; the lips are fine and firm; 
the ears are small, pricked and mobile, coming close together at the points; the 
large animated eyes, set low and wide apart, dominate the whole. 

This head was evidently the inspiration for the charger head of the knight 
on the chessboard; it is the picture-head of our youthful impressions from the 
works of great masters of sculpture and painting,—the illustrated head seen 
against the sky, with enlarged eye and nostril, the foretop and mane flying in 
the breeze: the ideal head of a distinctive and high bred type that forms in our 
subconscious minds the pattern of all that represents intelligence and nobility 
in the horse. This typical Arabian head is the hall mark of authenticity, and 
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CHAPTER III. 


ANATOMICAL, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
QUALITIES 


HAT isa typical Arabian horse? Let it be here noted that, as 
in all breeds, both good and bad specimens exist, and that no 
one individual possesses every excellence. However, if the per- 
fect type were before us, certain striking peculiarities of ana- 
== =—==s tomical structure would immediately arrest our attention— 
notably, the head. 

The Arabian head is gracefully set on the long, slender neck with its occip- 
ital crest sharply defined, and crowned with a silky foretop and mane; the char- 
acteristic dish-faced profile is similar to that of the gazelle or deer; it is wide 
across the forehead; the cheek bones are deep and lean; the nose is very small, 
the long, delicate nostrils dilating when in action; the lips are fine and firm; 
the ears are small, pricked and mobile, coming close together at the points; the 
large animated eyes, set low and wide apart, dominate the whole. 

This head was evidently the inspiration for the charger head of the knight 
on the chessboard; it is the picture-head of our youthful impressions from the 
works of great masters of sculpture and painting,—the illustrated head seen 
against the sky, with enlarged eye and nostril, the foretop and mane flying in 
the breeze: the ideal head of a distinctive and high bred type that forms in our 
subconscious minds the pattern of all that represents intelligence and nobility 
in the horse. This typical Arabian head is the hall mark of authenticity, and 
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loses its refinement when outcrossed with other breeds, so that half-bred animals 
are easily detected. 

Among the different strains of true Arabian horses, there is considerable 
variation in the heads—idiosyncrasies crop out even among individuals of the 
same strain, and some have finer heads than others, probably on account of in- 
herited characteristics from former ancestors. It is the author’s experience that 
the Kuhaylan, Saqlawi, and ‘Ubayan strains have the finest heads. The large 
Mu‘niqi strain, from which came the Darley Arabian, has a longer and some- 
what squarer head, which persists in the head of the racing Thoroughbred of 
today. The head of the Hamdani strain approaches the Morgan type, with a 
prominent upper lip and nostril: judges gave Haleb (a desert-bred Hamdani 
Simri) first prize in the Morgan class, at White River Junction, Vermont, in 
1906. Primitive cold-blooded breeds from the north of Europe, or the table- 
lands of Asia, had heavy, meaty heads, with small eyes and square, prominent 
noses. In the formation of most modern breeds, the frequent admixture of cold 
blood to secure size has taken away from their heads much of the beauty and 
grace of the Arabian. Where there is a mixture of blood, the head almost always 
follows the less beautiful type; and this persists to many generations, and to an 
astonishing degree. 

In comparative shape of the head, the honest and conscientious breeder must 
test his individuals, to see if persistence of type,—that is, the transference of 
type to offspring,—checks up with pedigree, then eliminate with ruthless de- 
termination the impure bred individuals that have not bred true to type. An im- 
pure bred individual may be exceptional and an improvement in some respects 
over associate pure bred types; but, if impure in pedigree, that individual will 
transmit eventually a departure from and a weakening of the whole that makes 
the Arabian horse such a reliable contributor to general excellence. The data 
showing a weakening by crossbreeding of the ability to transmit complete char- 
acteristics to offspring, can easily be checked in any technical book on genetics, 
so there remains no need to go into such details here to prove loss in prepotency. 
Youatt noticed type, for he says: There is another way in which the nasal bones 
do most certainly indicate the breed; viz., by their comparative length or short- 
ness. There is no surer criterion of a well bred horse than a broad angular fore- 
head, prominent features and a short face; nor of a horse with little breeding 
than a narrow forehead, small features and lengthened nose. The comparative 
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development of the head and face indicates, with little error, the preponderance 
of the animal or intellectual principle. 

To take up the parts of the head in more detail: attention by the native Arab 
judge is first given to the head; and three points are of especial moment in his 
cyes,—the forehead, the cars, and the set of the head on the neck. 


JIBBAH 

The first point of excellence looked for is that the forehead should exhibit 
a bulge between the cyes up to a point between the ears, and down across the first 
third of the nasal bone,—a formation of the frontal and parietal bones in the 
form of a shield, known as the 7144ah. This is most Pronounced in foals up to 
the second year, and becomes modified at five years? maturity. The ‘Ubayan 
family possesses the Jibbah markedly, even to old age. The bulge descends in 
graceful and easy lines to the dish in the nasal bones, known as the afnas, where 
the profile is concave. The hollowness should be at the point of union of the 
bones of the forehead, and not across the nasal canal. The bulge of the forehead, 
its height, width, and depth, actually gives a larger cubic inch brain capacity 
than that possessed by other breeds, and may have something to do with the 
extreme intelligence of Arabians. Mares commonly have a rounder and more 
Prominent 7i44a/ than stallions. The 7ibbah, or dish-face, often occurs in other 
breeds that have a large amount of Arabian blood. 


EARS 

The second point of excellence looked for by the Arab judge is the shape 
and carriage of the ears. In the best bred types the ears are delicately made, 
pointed inward so that their tips almost touch, with the outline of the inner side 
much curved, even to appear notched half way down; light, slender, alert, mo- 
bile, covered inside with fine thick hair, as a protection against the light desert 
sand. The ears of mares area little longer and not so pricked as those of stallions. 

MITBAH 

The third point is the peculiar angle at which the neck enters the head, 
known as the mithah; the neck makes a slight angle at the top of the crest, and 
from that point runs ina gentle curve to the head; the windpipe enters between 
the jaws in the same way. This gives a peculiar arched set to the neck and allows 
for free movement of the head in every direction. The head, too, is set onto the 
neck at a pronounced angle, and allows a higher head and neck carriage. 
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EYES 

The eyes are large, expressive, full, and slightly protruding, standing some- 
what on the side of the head in an oblique manner, and, so, capable of a large 
field of vision, especially toward the rear—useful to an animal accustomed to 
seek safety in flight and depending on powers of vision in every direction. The 
eye has a lustrous brightness that is most expressive, especially after foaling. 
That part of the eye called the white is usually dark brown, or black; the iris 
and eyelids, a deep black. The glance of the mare is quiet and expressively gen- 
tle: that of the stallion, fiery and arrogant without being either cruel or malign. 
The eyelids are covered with long, thin lashes, usually the color of the horse, 
shading the eyeballs, and protecting them against sun, sand, and rain. 

The vision of the horse is peculiar in that he can make no distinction in exact 
contours and outlines of objects some distance away; and this is the cause of fre- 
quent shying. Close up, his eye is able to perceive in its immediate vicinity the 
most infinitesimal movements. This is due to excellent vision of nearby objects 
and close attention—not to magnifying, as has been erroneously surmised by 
some people. It was the secret of the performances of the German horse, Kluge 
Hans, who was by many believed to have been able to read and figure; but this 
was disproved by Dr. Pfungst by many tests and measurements. Actually, this 
horse observed and acted upon very slight movements of the head of his trainer, 
less than one-fifth of a millimeter in extent. The scientifically established fact 
of the extended surface of the membrane of the retina enables the horse to see 
far more perfectly at night than his rider. This close vision has long been recog- 
nized by Arab horsemen, and influenced them in their quiet and gentle manner 
of handling their horses. Demonstrations of this skill are often seen by closely 
watching the head or hands of horse trainers in Europe today. Albinism never 
occurs among pure Arabians; consequently, no glass eyes are seen. Major Upton 
described the eye as peculiarly soft and intelligent when quiescent, emitting 
light and fire when aroused or excited, and very different from the strained, wild 
look, and pained, staring expression often seen in European horses. 

The position of the eye is more nearly in the centre of the head (measured 
from top to bottom), and more to the side, than in other breeds. Its position 
forms a good point of comparison in judging the forehead. Artists attempting 
to depict an Arabian head but accustomed to draw that of other breeds, should 
note that in a typical Arabian head, while the total length of the head is the 
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same as in other breeds, the distance from the upper rim of the nostril to the 
eye should be only one inch more than from the eye to the top of the head. In 
other breeds it is three or more inches, 


PROFILE 


Another point for artists to observe is the peculiar wedge shape of the head 
as seen from the side view, and the depth of the jowl, the distance around the 


nostrils. The check bones are large and sharply defined, deep and lean; and the 
lower jaws taper and end in the small muzzle so sharply, that a Straight line ex- 
tended from them would meet the line of the face a short distance before the 
muzzle, 
MUZZLE 

The point of the face does not terminate in the nostril, as in European 
breeds, but in the tip of the lip. The muzzle can be held in the cupped hand. The 
width between the jaw bones is sufficient to insert the clenched fist, and gives a 
wide opening for the windpipe, so necessary if the wind is not to be cut off when 
the horse has arched his neck in the canter. The nostril is peculiarly long. When 
in repose, it should lie flat with the face, and be little more than a slit, running 
upward and outward, like a sack closed at the lower end. In action, it opens up- 
ward and outward beyond the Profile of the face, like a red rose and gives to the 
head a bold, alert, and vigorous expression, with forehead, eyes, and nostril pre- 
dominating. The lips are long, thin, compressed, and terse; the lower lip, a tri- 
fle longer than the upper lip, like that of the camel. Rose-colored Noses are often 
seen in the ‘Ubayan and other fine strains, 


AVERAGE MEasuREMENTS oF Heaps 


Length of head from 55.5 cm. to 59.0 cm. (21¥%-23 in.) 
Breadth of forehead “22.0 © “23.9 © ( gy. ol aS) 
Circumference around the cheek 

bones above the eyes 692.5 5 roomie (37-37. «“) 


Circumference around the muzzle 
above the nostrils and in the 


cavity above the chin 38.0“ “soo © (15 -15%4 “) 
Width between check bones ere mel SC Crys 73 es) 
Width of cheek bone “27.0 © “29.0 © (10%-1 1 ©) 
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WINDPIPE 

The windpipe hangs loose and free, is of unusual size and flexibility, and its 
line is sharply defined. The size of the nostrils and windpipe plus the free pas- 
sage allowed the windpipe between the cheek jowls, and a wide-sprung, deep 
chest, together make splendid provision for the free oxidation of the blood in 
the lungs. During years of experience with numerous Arabians, many of them 
subjected to grueling tests for long sustained periods, the author has had not a 
single case of any kind of wind trouble; and this is the testimony elsewhere. 
This is a strong statement to make—it may be that a case of wind trouble has 
occurred elsewhere in an Arabian; but the author has yet to observe one, and 
believes that, in these days of frequent broken wind, whistling, roaring, and all 
manner of heaves, more attention should be given by breeders to the excellent 
results obtainable by the introduction of Arabian blood. 


NECK 

The neck of the Arabian is long, curved at the top of the crest in an arch 
that has been previously noted and described as the mithah; extremely well- 
muscled throughout—not flabby or thin, not short or meaty; hard and round, 
in proportion to the size of the horse, descending in a gentle curve, and running 
well back into deep-laid shoulders. The neck of stallions carries more crest than 
that of mares. The head and neck are carried high and gaily in action. The neck 
admits of much flexibility. Arabians of the long-necked strain are enabled to 
carry their necks in a complete arch when running at full speed, the nostrils 
touching the breast, without cutting off the wind. The illustration of Khaled in 
parade is of interest, as showing not only the arch of the neck, but the high, hor- 
izontal position of one leg as he pranced to band music. The necks of the Saqlawi 
family are the most graceful; those of the Kuhaylan, the most powerful; and 
those of the Mu‘niqi, the longest, in fact, Mu‘niqi Hadraji means the family of 
long necks; and certain individuals of this breed owned by the author have had 
necks of which no other description could be more expressive than that they 
were snake-like. 

Major Upton noted that among the ‘Anazah Bedouins he did not see an ewe 
or a weak neck, not excepting those that were in low condition and quite lean. 
The Arab judge feels of the neck of a horse to determine from its hardness and 
muscularity the general strength and condition of the animal. It has been re- 
marked that a horse that is a fast galloper has the head firmly set on, and the 
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transverse apophysis of the atlas very protuberant. The Arabs say: “He has 
horns.” 

While walking, Arabians turn their heads from side to side, observing the 
country, with lips, eyes, and ears in continual motion. The Amir Abd-cl-Kader 
says: 
If by protruding his head and neck in order to drink from a stream that 
flows level with the ground, a horse can remain upright on all fours without 
bending either of his forelegs, be assured that his form is perfect, that all parts 
of his body harmonize with one another. 

CHEST 

The complete and continuous refreshment of the blood stream passing 
through the lungs is accountable in man or beast for endurance of fatigue, and, 
therefore, easy and early recovery, and is no small factor in the wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance of the Arabian under the gallop for long periods of time, or 
his speedy comeback after tedious endurance tests. 

Not only does the windpipe lie free, loose, and ample, but the ribs spring 
out behind the shoulders in a beautiful bow, or arch, so that they can be plainly 
seen protruding two or three inches beyond the shoulders and quarters, as the 
horse is viewed from the front or rear; and they hold their depth also at the 
girth, well back, and the short ribs are close-coupled to the hip bone. The chest 
is broad in front. Viewed from the side, its appearance parallels that of the deep- 
chested hunter. It is quite evident that, given the same perpendicular diameter, 
a round circle broken at the bottom and hinged at the top will have a much 
greater area of expansion for an inch of movement than will an oval, so that 
a chest that is wide as well as deep furnishes a larger square area of lung capac- 
ity, and will take care of more air. 

Breast width varies from 34 to 40 cm. (1334-15%4 in.). The diameter of 
the chest behind the shoulders varies from 168 to 180 cm. (6644-70 in.). Mares 
average more than stallions. Arabians have, consequently, a deceptively large 
girth for their height and size, usually equalling horses of much larger frame. 

BARREL 

So pronounced is the spring of the ribs in some of the mares at the Maynes- 
boro Stud, that quite frequently the author has been asked by persons casually 
passing behind them if they were not in foal. A horse is said to hold his grain 
well when he is ribbed up and bellied back wide, deep, and far,—another way 
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of expressing the accommodation afforded the heart, stomach, and kidneys by 
way of a plentiful, purified blood supply from the chest and lungs. In these days 
of greyhound-chested, narrow-girthed, tucked-up, and herring-gutted individ- 
uals, the remarkable development of the barrel found in most Arabians should 
not be overlooked or underestimated in its contribution to the desirable qualities 
of good wind, good digestion, and good staying ability. 
SHOULDER 

The scapula, or shoulder blade, of the Arabian is long, oblique, and set well 
back in comparison with the humerus (upper bone) of the arm, usually at an 
angle of 45°; and both the scapula and the humerus are well laid over with 
muscle, and firm. The wither is high and well set back, and so well furnished 
with muscle on the sides that it is almost hidden. Arabians are frequently criti- 
cized as having no withers by those accustomed only to the usual thin and poor- 
ly-muscled variety of wither. The elbow point is prominent and plays clear of 
the body, even to being chafed at times by the girth. Not a little of the splendid 
weight carrying and jumping ability of the Arabian rests in the slope and out- 
standing muscular development of the shoulder, neck, and wither. So facile is 
he in the use of his fore feet that often at the gallop he will strike sideways in 
the air at a passing butterfly, or at a dog at play, and seems to have the power at 
will of avoiding in his stride rocks or muddy places. 

BACK 

The back is exceptionally short, as the Arabian has twenty-three rather than 
twenty-four vertebrae, and the shortage usually occurs in the loss of one lumbar 
vertebra. In certain instances, the eighteenth dorsal vertebra which would carry 
the last pair of floating ribs is lacking, and what otherwise might have been an 
eighteenth dorsal vertebra becomes technically one of the lumbar vertebra, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-three. This lack of one vertebra is a distinguishing mark 
of the breed, and is seldom found in the outcross. Assistant Curator, S. H. 
Chubb, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and well 
known osteologist, reports, however, he has observed this loss of one vertebra in 
two Morgans and one Standardbred, and in the Connemara pony of Ireland. 

As previously pointed out, along the back run strong dorsal muscles, causing 
a crease where the ridge of the backbone usually appears. Measurements show 
the mare to have the longer back, an average of 74 cm. (28% in.), as against 
a stallion of the same height with an average of 67 cm. (26% in.). Among the 
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Arabs, the saddle, or riding-pad, lies loose, and there is no disgrace in the turn- 

ing of a saddle, as it signifies a broad, straight back. The back is especially broad 
he kidneys. 

across the kidneys PELVIS 


The pelvis is long and nearly level from the croup to the tail, the buttocks 
high, and the tail set on ata high point. Here, as elsewhere, lies great weight 
carrying ability. The level pelvis is sometimes erroneously criticized by hunting 
men who prefer a goose rump. Hayes points out that for the Purpose of gallop- 
ing, a drooping pelvis is a serious defect: its existence implies that the backward 
sweep of the leg is curtailed, consequently, the compass of the stride is cramped. 
Old illustrations will show the prevalence of the high-level pelvis in the early 
days of racing, when Arabian influence was strongest, heavier weights were 
carried, and distances traveled were longer. 


CROUP AND QUARTERS 

The quarters are wide, long and strong; the hips and thighs, long and well 
muscled, and meet at an acute angle; the gaskins, swelling and hard, and the 
hocks well let down. The croup is slightly higher than the withers, In all racing 
animals the principal power is needed from behind, to propel the animal for- 
ward in his gallop, and the very lowness of the forehand throws more weight 
in front, and increases speed; note the kangaroo and the greyhound, whose hind 
legs are longer than their front legs. Eclipse, strong in Arabian blood, was lower 
at the withers than at the croup. 

The width of the croup varies from 46 to 56 cm. (18-22 in.), averaging 
51-1 cm. (20 in.). Stallions average 2.5 cm. (nearly 1 in.) wider in the croup 
than mares. Mares have longer croups and haunches, while the shorter croups 
of the stallions are higher and more rounded. The pelvis in mares is not devel- 
oped until five years; in stallions, three years. This haunch development is ex- 
traordinary, and an important source of strength whereby the horse, as the Arab 
says, “flies,” or “soars,” in running. The usual propelling power of the long 
quarters and angular skeleton at this point was well illustrated by the seven- 
eighths-Arabian mare Halcyon, in the International Broad Jump, in Madison 
Square Garden, in 1913. She was but 15 hands, competing with a large field of 
hunters, all over 16 hands, but succeeded in getting third place. The larger 
horses ran from the end of the ring at their best speed to gain the greatest mo- 
mentum possible to clear the boxes; the little mare hardly increased her gentle 
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gallop until close to the boxes, and then by sheer spring and elasticity made the 
distance, The average upper shank in mares is 51 cm. (20 in.); in stallions, 50 
cm. (19.5 in.); and the average lower shank in mares is 52 cm. (20.5 in.); in 
stallions, 55 cm. (21.5 in.). 

LEGS 

The legs of the Arabian are, above all, his strongest point, exceptional and 
individual in every way. The forearm is long and broad, muscular and sinewy. 
The length of the forearm in mares is 41.5 cm. (16 in.), and 40.5 cm. 
(15% in.) in stallions. The knee of the foreleg is large, deep, broad and flat, 
with supersized bearing-surfaces to withstand the constant pound and concus- 
sion of road shocks. The trapezium, or bone at the back of the knee, is very 
prominent. The cannon bone is short, of good size, and of an ivory density, ex- 
ceeded only in the bone of the Connemara pony of Ireland. With regard to 
density of bone, J. C. Whyte says: 

Bones being the weight to be lifted, serve only to extend the parts; and it is 
obvious that such as are small, but highly condensed, like those of the deer and 
the Arabian horse, are by occupying less space, and containing less weight, more 
easily acted on by muscular force than such as are large and porous, and for a 
greater duration of time, without fatiguing the active powers... . 

But this excellence does not end with his highly condensed bone and flat wiry 
leg so much valued by real judges. Reference to eminent writers on the anatomy 
of the Arabian shows that they find the muscles, fibres and sinews of his frame 
driven into closer contact than any other breed, and the membranes and liga- 
ments being composed of firmer and thinner substance, the Arabian possesses the 
rare union of strength with lightness, so essential to the endurance of fatigue in 
all quick motions. 

The map opposite (suggested to the author by H. K. Bush-Brown) of 
United States territory east of the Rockies, was made by superimposing a con- 
tour map upon a map showing the lime soil regions. It is interesting to note that 
where the elevation reaches or exceeds six hundred feet and there is much lime 
‘in the soil, in these regions, for the most part, the best horses are bred. Water in 
the desert is strongly saturated with alkali lime, which accounts partly for the 
dense bone of the Arabian horse. The marrow hollow in the cannon bone is 
small. The flexor tendons are nearly as large and thick as the cannon bone, and 
stand well out. The pastern joints are also oversize, and the pastern of a medium 
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length and slope neither so long as to be weak nor so short as to cause road shock 
to the rider. The feet are wide at the heel, round, full, and hard. The size of 
the hock is also wide and deep, and the Point, os calsis, is well defined, The 
joints and processes are Preéminently well adapted for the attachment of the 
muscles, and the flexor tendons equal to those on the foreleg. The hock is not so 
much let down as in the race horse or greyhound; the stride is rounder and not 
so low. The front legs drop straight and parallel from the shoulder, and the hind 
legs drop within a line from the buttocks to the ground, and parallel with each 
other. On account of the length and angularity of the quarters, there is more of 
an angle in the hock than in the race horse. Von Frisching, assistant to Baron 
von Weinberg in the management of the Waldfried Stud, in Germany, has 
pointed out that “the straight hind leg of the Thoroughbred, which is the prop- 
er conformation of an animal to attain great speed, by pushing a light weight 
perched on the horse’s shoulder. and neck, as jockeys now ride, is not the shape 
of hind leg for a horse that has to do so many duties as a cavalry horse, and with 
a heavy weight carried on his back.” 

The distance between the fore and hind feet is in proportion to the height, 
the horse standing over much ground, while the back is unusually short, the ex- 
tra length of the top line being in the sloping shoulder at the quarters. Splints 
and wind puffs are of rare occurrence, and spavins, thoroughpins, and curbs al- 
most unknown in the pure bred Arabians handled by the author. The remark- 
able soundness of leg of the pure bred gelding Crabbet was the controlling fac- 
tor that won for him the third Endurance Test for the United States Mounted 
Service Cup. Almost alone out of twenty-seven contenders, his legs withstood 
the heavy impact of 245 pounds (111kg.) of weight, at the trot over 310 miles 
(500 km.) of concrete and macadam roads. 

The flexibility and strength of the fetlocks and fetlock joints produce an 
unexcelled smoothness under the saddle, especially over rough terrain, guarding 
the rider from jars and the horse from falls, In action, the Arabian gives the im- 
Pression of daintiness in the handling of his feet,—a certain dwelling of the feet 
just before being placed on the ground, with a light and airy tread. Guarmani 
noted the feet of the horses of the plains as somewhat larger than those of the 
mountains. Usually the hoof is of a flinty texture, and inthe sandy plains and dry 
deserts does yery well without much shoeing; but in the stony plateaus of the 
Nejd, horses are shod with the clumsy shoes described in the first chapter. Were 
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not the horn excellent, these shoes would lame many a fine horse. The length of 
the pastern in the Kuhaylan and Hamdani strains is slightly shorter than in the 
‘Ubayan, Saqlawi, and Mu‘niqi strains. 

Ringbone is very seldom encountered among Arabian horses, being largely 
a disease of the foot of the large fleshy types bred on the wet plains, but the rope 
marks made by shackles are often evident. The horses of Jabal Tu-waik, in 
Nejd, are mentioned by Tweedie as having the hardest and most compact hoof, 
while those from the Valley of the Euphrates have softer and more spread- 
out feet. 

SKELETON 

Doctor Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York, classifies the Arabian as a distinct species (Equus 
africanus, Sanson), descended from wild ancestors of different origin from that 
of the northern horse. He notes certain distinct osteological characters, the chief 
of which,—the loss of one lumbar vertebra (already referred to),—was pointed 
out by Sanson in 1866. 

Thereare (1) five instead of six lumbar vertebrae; 

(2) the upturned sacral and anterior caudal vertebrae and the re- 
markably horizontal position of the pelvis, as compared with 
the downturned caudals and oblique pelvis of the northern 
draft type; 

(3) the short dock. There are only sixteen or seventeen vertebrae 
in the tail as compared with eighteen in the northern type; 

(4) the relative density of bone; 

(5) the relative width to length and prominence of the brain case, 
which, with the low and lateral position of the orbits and 
breadth of forehead, gives an enlarged brain; 

(6) there is a slight depression in front of the eye socket; 

(7) the depression of the profile of the face below the orbits, 
which gives the characteristic Grecian or “dish” profile; 

(8) the sagittal crest as well as the origin of the temporalis mus- 
cle, which is unusually well defined; 

(9) the crest below the orbit for the masseteric origin, as well as 
the fossae for the insertion of the masseteric muscles in the 
angular region of the jaw, are sharply defined, the expansion 
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of this angular region below the level of the ramus being a 
very characteristic feature of the Arabian horse; 

(10) a mandibular feature, the slenderness and tapering of the jaw 
anteriorly, 

In short, the cranium of the Arabian skull is of a very distinctive, high bred 
type, and will be readily recognized from that of the cart horse type. The neck 
is much longer relatively than that of the Shetland. 

Chubb gives the measurements of Nimp’s skeleton as follows: 


Total length of vertebrae 248 cm. 8 ft. 15 in, 
« « « skull 53 « I « 8% « 
Height at withers IAEA SG, tt 
« « pelvis 145 “ 4 « 9 “« 
Length of scapula to cartilage 36 “§ r&& 2% « 
« « innominate 44 « I « 54 « 
« « humerus 32 « I « % « 
« « femur 40 « I « 334 « 
« “ radius 37 « I « 2% « 
« « tibia 38 « 7 « 2% « 
“© cannon bone (fore ) 261 mm. to%e “ 
« « « « (hind) 305 « 1 “ 
«© prox. phalanx (fore ) 86 « 3% « 
«“ « « « (hind) 84 « 3%e « 
Transverse diameter of cannon bone (fore ) Rae 1% “ 
« « « « « (hind) 32 « I Y « 
oe Ke “ Prox. phal. (fore ) agree 13% “ 
« « « « «“ (hind) 35 « 1% « 
« « « thorax 57 cm. 1 © 10% «“ 
Vertical (ts GG 5O < 1 €& To « 


Chubb also has noticed the relatively small ergots on the legs, This last 
vestige of the finger and toe has nearly disappeared, which proves in a way a 
high degree of differentiation from the primitive horse, and tends to strengthen 
the theory advanced by some authorities that the Arabian is the product of a 
high degree of artificial specialization, extending through ages, rather than that 
he has descended from the first wild horse domesticated. 
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MANE AND TAIL 

The foretop and mane of the Arabian horse are long, fine, and silky. They 
are allowed to grow their full length, to protect the face, head, and neck from 
the fierce sun, flies, and desert storms. Guarmani quotes Taabbata Sciarran to 
prove that a thick mane is a sign of vigor and endurance to an advanced age: 
“Nothing can be more rapid than the last efforts of a thick-maned horse.” The 
mane usually lies on the off side. 

The tail usually has two less vertebrae than other breeds, so, is short; but it 
is set high in the croup, and is carried gaily, at the least move streaming in the 
wind like a cloak; and this is considered a sign of breeding. No need here to set 
tails artificially in order that they be carried high. The color of the mane and 
tail should correspond with the color of the animal, to suit the Arab connois- 
seur, who will not breed to horses of a dark color with white manes and tails. 
The Arabs do not fancy horses with large white patches or patches of another 
color on the body, and consider such as evidences of albinism or impure blood. 
The high carriage of the head and tail are two points especially regarded by the 
Arab in judging a horse, as the best evidence of good breeding: the head and 
tail should balance his outline when in motion. A high tail carriage is consid- 
ered as evidence of strong muscularity and vigor in the croup, and so, of general 
condition. It has been often said that Arabians should be seen in motion to be 
properly appreciated. Ridgeway has noted that the set of the tail of the well 
bred horse on the Carthaginian coin of Panormus indicates that a high tail car- 
riage was already a feature of the Libyan horses in the fifth century B.C. This 
is also evident in the Pegasus of the Daphne vase, and in the Egyptian art of 
the New Empire, in the sixth century, B.C. 

HEIGHT 

The vertical height of the Arabian horse at the withers, measured level 
across from a perpendicular standard rule with its base on the ground opposite 
the heel of the forward hoof, ranges from 14-1 to 15-1 English hands (144- 
155 cm.), with an occasional individual above or below. A fair average would 
be 14-3 hands (150 cm.). Because of his high head and tail carriage and springy 
gait, the Arabian gives an impression of greater size. There is a general differ- 
ence in height between the strains; for example, the tallest is the Mu‘niqi, 
which occasionally reaches 15-3 hands (160 cm.); and this is the strain most 
to be desired by those wishing to produce size and speed rather than refinement. 
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The Saglawi, and Particularly the ‘Ubayan strains, vary from 14 to 15 hands 
(141-152 cm.). They exhibit the most refinement of head and conformation, 
however, and are the most prized among the Arabs. 

As in other breeds of horses, the amount of feed given to the Arabian colt 
during his period of growth, coupled with plenty of exercise, determines in con- 
siderable measure whether he reaches the maximum growth of which he is ca- 
pable by heredity. The camel Bedouins live in the Nufdd desert and the South- 
ern Hamad in winter, and along the borders of Syria, Irak, and the Northern 
Hamad in summer. Because they range the widest, penetrate the furthest, and 
are the most active in war and the chase, small size and quality are usually syn- 
onymous among their horses, which are forced to endure the most hardship and 
privation, Consequently, their colts are dependent at times on a scarce diet, and 
survive by constitution rather than by special care. Such a life does not breed 
size, but it does make for quality and the survival of the fittest, which, after 
thousands of years, fixes a desirable and Prepotent type. 

On the other hand, the horses of the sheep-raising Bedouins are less desir- 
able for breeding purposes. These tribes are less active; they live in the valley 
of the Euphrates, or in Syria, to the east in Irak, or to the west in Palestine. In 
these richer pastures their colts suck for a longer time, get better feed during 
the whole period of their growth, and endure less hardship than the horses of 
the camel Bedouins. As a result they obtain more height and size, but are less 
wiry—their muscles are less like steel, and they lack the extreme of courage and 
endurance. 

It is thought that, as the feeding area of the ‘Anazah (who have the best 
horses) is yearly widening toward the north and affording better pasturage, 
their horses may increase in size 3 but, to offset this, the control of Syria by the 
French may crowd a portion of them south again to their old pastures, 

The most rapid growth in height is made by the colt during his first three 
years. In his first year he will shoot up 25-30 cm. (10-12 in.); in his second 
year, he will grow another 30-36 cm. (12-14 in.); and in his third year, from 
32-39 cm. (1274-15 in.). After that, the horse tows principally in length and 
general development until five years of age for mares, and six years for stallions. 
A four-months-old colt will average 118 cm. (3 ft. 10 in.) at the wither, but 
he will be only 106 cm. (3 ft. 8 in.) long. When fully mature his length will 
approximate his height. 
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Nothing is more common than the attempt to increase the normal height of 
Arabians by selective breeding and plentiful feeding. This has been successfully 
accomplished many times. The author had the pleasure of seeing at the stud of 
E. Camendron, near Bordeaux, a group of perhaps twenty Arabians that were 
157 cm. (154 hands) high. While still good horses, they had lost most of the 
head quality, fire and dash of typical Arabians, in fact, they could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary horses of that size and weight. 

Sir W. Gilbey has noted that Nature has prescribed a normal average size 
for each breed of horses, such size depending greatly upon climate and condi- 
tions of existence, and that the degree of vitality with which the horse is en- 
dowed coincides with the normal frame of the animal, and does not increase in 
ratio with the size to which the frame may be enlarged by man’s devices; also, 
when by careful mating, rich feeding, and general pampering, the frame is ab- 
normally enlarged, the larger frame is more liable to disease and more suscepti- 
ble to injury from exposure or overwork. Wilfrid Blunt, in England, tried to in- 
crease the size of his Arabians, and succeeded; but he came to the conclusion 
that the larger Arabian was not so good as those of normal height, and that 
nothing was gained but something lost when such an experiment is tried. 
Tweedie says that a horse may be a genuine Arabian even if he exceeds the gen- 
eral height; but, without doubt, the taller a horse is, especially if he be met to- 
ward the Tigris and the Euphrates, the more care is necessary to make sure he 
is true bred. Homer Davenport reported that the Bedouins consider a horse of 
more than fifteen hands inferior to one under fifteen. Colonel E] Hedad, of the 
Arabian stud at Babolna, Hungary, remarking on size said: We like the small 
ones every time. In one hundred big horses I find it difficult to select ten good 
ones. In one hundred small horses one must look hard to find ten poor ones. 

The celebrated English Thoroughbred, Gimcrack (1764-1771), a little 
over 14 hands, ran thirty-five races and won twenty-seven of them. 

William Day says: . . . A good big horse may beat a good little one over 
a short course, or even at a mile or so; but I think at three or four miles a good 
little one would beat the best big one I ever saw. 

Day goes on to cite the performance of Caramine, Venison, Touchstone, Joe 
Miller, and other small horses; but he quite admits the merits of such big ones 
as Fisherman and Rataplan. 'Taking the average height of the Thoroughbred 
mares and entire horses at 15-24%, he says, I¢ would seem that we have had 
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fifty stout runners below that height for one that exceeded it. Nor does the 
g00d big horse commend itself as superior to the §00d little one at the stud. 
After reviewing his long experience, Day continues: 

I think it will be plainly seen that little stallions with mares sited to them 
do get good stock and much better than most large horses get—the comparison 
exhibited in the above illustrations of the successes o f small and large stallions 
at the stud must, I think, be allowed to be very much in favor of the former. In-~ 
deed, the only instance that I can call to mind within the last forty years of a 
thoroughly good stallion above or about 16 hands was Stockwell, 

Stockwell, as racing men will remember, was far from being a typical big 
horse: he stood on short legs, and his bulk caused him to be frequently compared 
to a dray horse. We may therefore accept it as proved that excessive height is 
not an advantage to the race horse as a breed, although the hope of producing 
the “good big one” which will defeat a “good little one” over the short distances 
of present day racing will, we may be sure, induce men to continue aiming at 
height. 

There have been, however, good Arabians of more than normal height, 
found for the most part to be Mu‘nigqi, such as Naomi, 15-2 hands; the only 
produce of Yataghan and Haidee,—the two Arabians brought to England by 
Major Upton,—and her son, Khaled, 15-24 hands, Aleppo, the Ormonde of 
his day on the Bengal turf, stood 15-2 hands; Crabbet (Endurance Test win- 
ner) was 15-2 hands; Rij, a good sire at the Crabbet Stud, was 15-3 hands; 
and all the offspring of Mahruss have a tendency to height. Mr. Skene, when 
Consul-General at Aleppo, sent Captain Kerr two ‘Anazah stallions, 15-114 
and 15-2 hands. An Arabian of size and strength, 15-3 hands, was in service in 
Norfolk, England, in 1729. 

The breeder who desires size in pure Arabians, therefore, can get it, but his 
horses will not run even in quality. The Arabian sire can confidently be relied 
upon to produce foals of size, provided he be outcrossed with mares of size, pos- 
sessing roomy middles. The foal commonly takes size from the dam—this has 
been the experience of the American Remount. The usual testimony of those in 
the Remount using Arabian sires ranging from 14-2 to 15-1 hands in height is, 
that they produce foals, when bred to the usual run of Mares ranging from 15 
to 15-3 hands, that mature to 15-2 hands and over. It is not unusual to find a 
16-hands Hunter sired by a 14-2 hands Arabian, Du Hiiys say in this regard: 
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The sire being, if I may so speak, sui generis, of a confirmed race, and possess- 
ing for ages a like shape, his get always resemble him, no matter what may be 
the race, color, shape, and derivation of the dam. Only in consequence of the 
warmth and strength of his blood, the progeny is always larger and heavier 
than the sire. 

The Arabs have many ways of measuring probable height in foals. One is 
to throw a cord over the foal’s head, so that it rests on the neck behind the ears, 
and bring the two ends together on the upper lip just below the nostrils. Another 
is, to measure with a cord from the centre of the knee to the crest of the hoof 
(beginning of the hair above the coronet), and three times this measurement 
extended upwards from the centre of the knee will be the mature height at the 
wither. 

WEIGHT 

The weight of Arabians ranges from 800 Ibs. to 1000 ths. (353-553 kg.), 
with occasional specimens over or under. Selection and feeding here, also, play 
a part in increasing size, but the breeder should insist upon an abundance of ex- 
ercise for colts during the period of growth, to stretch out their limbs, fill their 
lungs with a plentiful supply of oxygen, and make over the hay and oats into 
hard, wiry muscle and sinew, rather than soft and flabby flesh. Never let a colt 
lose its suckling flesh, is a good axiom. Unfortunately, this cannot always be 
done in the desert. On the contrary, the Arabian foal is usually weaned about 
the time the mare is being ridden north by forced marches to find pasturage, 
and, aided only by a little camel’s milk—when it can be spared,—and a handful 
of dates daily has to subsist on scanty rations under conditions of scorching heat 
during the day time, with sudden change to bitter cold at night. Such conditions 
are not calculated to rear a massive animal used to box stalls and selected oats, 
but it does rear a hardy, terse, wiry, energetic little horse, adapted to every cli- 
mate and condition of forage to be found elsewhere, and remarkably suitable for 
campaign purposes. 

COAT AND SKIN 

The coat of the Arabians is short in summer, and long in winter; straight, 
fine and silky. The delicate modeling of the muscles and veins stand out through 
the thin velvety skin, and give the appearance of breeding one has a right to 
expect. The legs and fetlocks are quite clean of feather. Much feather is a sign 
of outblood in the pedigree. The horses of the ‘Anazah that roam the central 
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plains to the south in winter, have the short, shiny satin coat the year round; but 
the horses of the Shammar, remaining as they doin Mesopotamia, develop a long 
and thick coat during the winter months. Transported to Europe or America, 
the ‘Anazah horse in three generations develops a longer coat. Colts at the 
Maynesboro Stud are out every clear day during the winter, at temperatures that 
often fall to 20° below zero, Fahrenheit, without suffering, and those shipped 
to Canada or the high altitudes of Colorado, or Wyoming, exhibit plenty of 
hardihood. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles E, Woodruff, of the Medical Corps, U.S. A., 
has brought out the information that practically all animals indigenous to the 
tropics have black skins to evaporate internal heat, and a light-colored coat to 
protect them against the sun’s rays; that a white coat is equally a protection 
against snow-glare in the Arctic and in high altitudes; that up to a certain point, 
black skin gives off internal heat better than a white skin; but that beyond blood 
temperature, a black skin absorbs equally well external heat, and the owner is 
more subject to thermal fever. So, in the cases of animals in the tropics that have 
to be abroad in the daytime, Nature usually provides some lighter colored, 
tawny, or white hairs above their black skin to protect them. 

Professor Starling, of the University of London, called attention to the fact 
that the northern white-skinned horse will not survive the tropics, where the 
white-haired, black-skinned horse thrives, Similarly, white-skinned hogs will 
die in the tropics, and the same is true of white cattle and bull terriers, Acting 
on this principle, the dark-skinned man usually dresses in white in these regions. 
Active sweat glands go with a white skin, and northern species taken to the trop- 
ics perspire unduly. This is why northern horses cannot stand moist and low hot 
countries but do better in high tablelands, even if in the tropics. The single toe 
ending in a hoof is the best evidence of the dry plain as the ancestral and suitable 
home of the horse. Animals having two or more hoofs usually need them in 
marshy ground. The oldest known Pictures of paleolithic horses, drawn perhaps 
one hundred thousand years ago, give a distinct impression of a Troan; and most 
wild animals of today are some shade of chestnut, which reflects heat in summer 
and conserves it in winter. A black horse will freeze in winter and blow up in 
summer, 

The best Philippine ponies from South Luzon, centering around Batangas, 
are believed to have descended from Arabians or Barbs introduced long ago by 
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the Spaniards, and have survived the climate largely by their protective color- 
ing. Texas stock runs to sorrel and light bay; in the Southwest, the pintos do the 
best. Consequently, it is evident that a white horse with a black skin is the hardi- 
est in the tropics, and will do fairly well in northern altitudes. Where conceal- 
ment is desired, however, for cavalry horses, the various shades of chestnut are 
the better colors. 

The hair about the ears, eyes, nostrils, lips, legs, and belly is thin, and the 
skin black wherever seen. The black skin of the Arabian is most noticeable in the 
greys. It is called Awhail, or Rohl, by the Bedouins, meaning its semblance to 
antimony with which the Arab women blacken their eyes, and is said by some 
people to be the original of the expression Kuhaylan, or Thoroughbred, mean- 
ing horses of good blood. 

COLOR 

The most predominant color in Arabia, also the most prized, is blood bay, 
with black mane, tail and legs. Most Arabians, however, have white on the head 
and legs, whatever the color, and often small white marks on other parts of the 
body, and are sometimes “flea bitten” with sprinklings of rose-marble spots. 
They are never parti-colored, like the mustangs and bronchos of our West, 
shown in circuses, and erroneously called Arabians. 

Perhaps thirty-five per cent. of the ‘Anazah horses are bays, fifty per cent 
greys, and fifteen per cent chestnuts and browns, with a very occasional pure 
white,—“fashionable” when found, but usually an aged grey. Very light chest- 
nuts with light mane and tail are looked upon with doubt by the Bedouins, and 
duns, piebalds, and yellows show crossbreeding. White stars, stripes, and blazes, 
also one or more white feet, or stockings are common. 

Upton saw no black horses among the ‘Anazah, and those he saw elsewhere 
were of the Jilfan strain, a strain generally held to be less choice, and to contain 
Turkoman blood. Pure black is simply a lack of pigment in a white horse, and 
is comparatively rare among Arabians. Bay color in its different hues, change- 
able to white, genetically, seems to be the primitive color that eventually recurs, 
in spite of whatever is done to produce pure white or black, and is no doubt the 
most protective desert color; viz., of the gazelle, the wolf, the jackal, the lion, 
and other desert creatures. 

Hamilton Smith holds that the variety of Arabian colors arising from the 
mixture of bays and greys shows the introduction of greys from the North at a 
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very remote period; that the Arabian horse is the most artificial, the first of 
high bred horses, and parent of the noblest breeds in every part of the world; 
that the Arabian is a race of much original intermixture, but one that for ages 
has been in the care of attentive and skilful breeders, and,under the influence 


as descended from a native wild horse of Arabia, and his conclusion, in the light 
of recent discoveries, is a far more intelligent supposition. 

Although the bay color of all others seems the most inclined to pass into 
albinism, there are traces that the 8rey race was early and largely mixed with it, 
for it is by the joining of these two (bay and grey) that the dappled, or pommel- 
ed shading peculiar to horses is alone perceptible. (Albinism would produce 
white, “flea bitten,” or sorrel horses, but does not affect the round dapples or black 
legs.) From this viewpoint the Arabian is much mixed, for we find in the rec- 
ognized colors of the race: ahmar, reddish brown; adham, brown bay; ashekwar 
(ashkar), sorrel 3 abiad, white; azrak, pure grey; raktha, mottle grey; akdar, 
blue grey; udhem, black brown; wlmar muruk, dark chestnut. The following 
are not recognized as pure Arabian colors: aswad, black, and ashebad, known in 
English as Isabel color—yellow, with white mane and tail. 

It is evident that the coloration of true Arabian horses is traceable to the bay 
and the grey, with perhaps a slight addition of the Toorkee, or black race, The 
perfection of the bay blood is no doubt due to the Arabs. Guarmani noted the fact 
that as the Arabian passed through the admixtures to bay, and came to resemble 
his primitive color, the more rapid became his development, because of the 
strength of certain emotions. Chestnuts, for instance, become capable of being 
used as stallions at an earlier age than grey-coated horses, and blacks more 
quickly than whites, which had to pass through all the varieties of grey first. 
Consequently, the color of the coat should be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the pureness of blood and the Prepotency of an animal, as the most per- 
fect animal will come closest in color and form to the primitive, 

In addition to the colors produced by bay and grey, as given by Hamilton 
Smith, there have been noted also: abrash, flea bitten grey with reddish or brown 
spots; darsha, a red grey; fadschir, any color that sparkles; amlah, or malha, 
indefinite grey; ashal, or shala, white grey; nili, indigo blue grey; zarka, blue- 
of-the-eye grey; fadda, silver grey; dahab, golden fox; humait, date brown; 
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ashkar (fem., shakra), used for brown; also blond; asfar (fem., safré), used 
for all light colors, literally yellow—impure in blood (in Northern Africa these 
are called hail ahdar, green, or ripe olive). Of impure blood, also are horses 
of dull-colored or pale yellow, and brass yellow. Adham, faun, and dahma, 
black, are disliked. Ahmar, reddish bay, and rwmmani, rose color or nutmeg 
grey, are universally the most prized and popular colors among the Arabs. The 
proportion of grey horses greatly increases among the tribes to the north, in 
Syria and Mesopotamia; and in Turkish Arabia, the home of the Turkoman, 
grey becomes practically the only color. Kurdish horses are commonly black. 
The Hamdani strain, which is bred in the North, runs largely to greys. 

Mahomet said: 

If having collected all the horses of the Arabs, I were to make them race one 
against another, it is the dark chestnut that would outstrip all the rest. . . . If 
thou hast a dark chestnut, conduct him to the combat, and if thou hast only a 
sorry chestnut, conduct him all the same to the combat. 

Moussa, the conqueror of Africa and Spain, is reported to have said, Of all 
the horses of all my armies, the one that has best borne the fatigue and priva- 
tions of war is the true bay. Daumas gives the following Arab anecdotes in re- 
gard to color: 

White is the color for princes, but does not stand heat. The black brings 
good fortune, but fears rocky ground. The chestnut is the most active. . . . If 
one tells you that he has seen a horse fly in the air, ask what color he was, and 
if he replies “Chestnut,” believe him. In combat against a chestnut you must 
have a chestnut. The bay is the hardiest and most sober. If one tells you that a 
horse has leaped to the bottom of a precipice without hurting himself, ask what 
color he was; if he replies, “Bay,” believe him. 

Ben Dyab, a renowned chief of the desert, who flourished in the year of the 
Hijra 955 (which as nearly as I can calculate, was coimcident with the year of 
the Christian era, 1548), happening one day to be pursued by Saad-el-Zenaly, 
Sheik of the Oulad Yagoub, turned to his son and asked: “What horses are in 
‘front of the enemy?” “White horses,” replied his son. “It is well; let us make 
for the sunny side, and they will melt away like butter.” Some time afterwards 
Ben Dyab again turned to his son and said, “What horses are in front of the en- 
emy?” “Black horses,” cried his son. “It is well; let us make for stony ground, 
and we shall have nothing to fear—they are negroes of the Soudan, who cannot 
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walk with bare feet upon the flints.” He changed his course, and the black 
horses were speedily distanced. A third time Ben Dyab asked: “And now, what 
horses are in front of the enemy?” “Dark chestnut and dark bays.” “In that 
case,” exclaimed Ben Dyab, “strike out, my children, strike out, and give your 
horses the heel, for these might perchance overtake us had we not given barley 
to ours all summer.” 

Every grey horse or mare in the English Thoroughbred Stud Book traces to 
either Alcock’s Arabian or the Brownlow Turk. It is a remarkable fact that in 
India on the race track, bays, chestnuts, and silver greys are always to be relied 
upon, but practically never is an Arabian of a dark grey color a winner. Chest- 
nuts are considered the world over to be exceptionally fast, but hot tempered. 
Colts that will turn into greys of various hues, after they have matured, are 
usually of a very dark chestnut, almost black, when born, and the grey hairs 
come through as they cast off the baby coat. Grey hairs first appear around the 
eyes and nostrils and the root of the tail. By examining the central bunch of 
hairs at the extremity of the tail of a foal, the Arabs can tell what the ultimate 
color will be. 

The presence of small whirls, or cowlicks, in the coat on various parts of the 
body are given much importance by the Bedouins, as denoting good or bad luck. 
These superstitions are so seriously considered that upon no account would a 
Bedouin trust himself on a horse marked with certain signs meaning death. Be- 
cause of such absurd notions, many excellent but otherwise unobtainable animals 
have found their way to European markets. 

Guarmani cites the following superstitions: 

A bay horse alone with its black legs and mane, neutralizes by virtue of its 
coat the influence of bad markings. With the exception of the blood bays just 
mentioned, each horse should have some white on the body. The horse that has 
none is called assa: the heart of his rider will always be contracted and sad; 
he is threatened with misery and death. The black assam (horse) is ridden by 

_ demons. Small white spots bring good fortune, if they do not cross each other 
from right to left, or from the fore legs to the haunches. Good luck is present, 
if only the left fore leg alone has white. If there are one or more white spots 
on the hind legs, both fore legs must also have two white spots for good luck. 
It is bad luck if the white spots diminish in’size on approaching the knee, and if 
the hairs of the coat cross over them. 
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One of the most important of these fatal markings is the sora, the central 
dividing point of the hairs on the forehead between the eyes. If close to the line 
of the eyebrows, it is lucky; if it goes beyond this line, unlucky; unlucky, if it 
is to the right or left of the centre; unlucky if the hairs cross each other at the 
top like ears of corn; and, worst of all,—the mark of the grave,—if a second 
soma like an ear of corn spreads itself over the first. Imminent death is also pre- 
dicted if a davam, a whirl of hair representing a vine, is on the right nape of 
the neck, lengthened out like an ear of wheat—this is the mark of lead. If 
found on the left side of the neck, however, a davam is lucky; also, if on both 
sides; but if two are found on the same side, they counteract each other. 

A nahle, or row of hairs divided in palm form, is lucky when it is on both 
sides of the collar; when it is on the right side only, and does not cross over like 
an ear of corn, it isa generally favorable sign on any part of the body . . . and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

Certain travelers report the custom of branding colts with a hot needle on 
the right and left of the breast in two columns of dots and dashes, to denote pedi- 
gree of sire and dam. After a time, these marks become covered by hair, but 
remain as erasable catchmarks to the initiate. An Arab’s first glance at a horse 
is for these important brands: the longer the column is, the finer the pedigree. 
Tradition has it that this custom was started by Solomon, who so marked his seven 
breeds, and copied by the kings of Egypt, Persia, and India. The patterns of five 
of these seven marks are said to have been preserved, and are known as David- 
ian, in honor of Solomon’s father. Authorities, however, do not report this cus- 
tom, and it is doubtful if it is now practiced. The Bedouins know how to brand 
their horses in a clumsy way, and horses thus treated are occasionally seen. 

AGE 

It has been shown that small horses live to a more advanced age than larger 
horses, and instances are not rare of ponies that lived and even performed useful 
work well into the thirties. To a certain degree, this longevity of the small horse 
is also true of Arabians. The Arabian horse develops slowly, mares reaching full 
maturity at five years, and stallions not until six years. They live correspond- 
ingly long. Such slow development tends to hardiness, long continued useful- 
ness, and plentiful production. Colts and fillies are usually backed by the Arab 
children when three years old, and again turned out for a period of development 
until put to work at five. 
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It has been noted that in the colt the denti acuti appear between the third 
and fourth year, if the sire is aged, and between the fourth and fifth year if the 
sire is in full vigor. The other teeth are not so influenced. 


FERTILITY 

The fertility of a breed or an individual is largely the result of constitution, 
environment, and intelligent handling. Arabian mares frequently retain their 
productive powers until twenty-five years of age; but from both stallions and 
mares the best colts are produced between the ages of five and fifteen. The Arabs 
have a proverb touching on this: “Sebéa el Khrouya, seven years for my brother; 
sebéa lya, seven years for myself; sebda li adouya, seven years for my enemy.” 

Open-air life, medium feed consumption, sufficient work to avoid fatness, 
and good digestion predisposes the mare to casy conception and absence of abor- 
tion, and the stallion to potency in the stud. Under such conditions, which are 
natural to the desert, the Arabian bears regular and healthy foals to an ad- 
vanced age. When these conditions are interfered with, fertility is lessened. Rec- 
ords at Maynesboro Arabian Stud usually show from eighty to ninety per cent 
of living foals. Mares are bred at four years, and up to cightcen. 


MUSCLES 

The muscles of an Arabian should be solid and hard, if he has received the 
amount of exercise his system requires. The old pictures of Arabians show mus- 
cles standing out under a smooth and satiny skin in fine drawing, devoid of fat- 
ness, firm and unyielding, with a sense of power and vitality. Centuries of train- 
ing in carrying heavy loads over rough terrain has resulted in a symmetrical and 
well-balanced conformation that is the personification of grace and agility, as 
well as strength. Such all-round development is seldom, if ever, found in breeds 
devoted to one form of exercise alone. 


STOMACH 

From centuries of privation, the stomach of the Arabian has shrunk some- 
what in size, as has been noted by Chubb and others; it has acquired powers of 
assimilation that enable him to keep extraordinarily fit on much less ration than 
other breeds, and withstand longer periods of hunger and thirst. This character- 
istic has been proved again and again, and should receive the Most careful con- 
sideration of all military men. In poetry, the Bedouins call their horse “4 drinker 
of air,” meaning the health and hardiness following continual outdoor life 
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under severe climatic changes, frugality in food and drink, and the ability to 
absorb an unusual variety of strange foods, such as, dates, camel’s milk, raw 
beef, fresh and dried fish, beans, and cakes made from dried locusts, as well as 
oats, straw, hay, grass, and barley. 

The Arabian commonly receives in addition to his grazing but two meals in 
twenty-four hours, of not more than three or four pounds of barley, or chopped 
straw, and a handful of beans, a scanty supply of water at night, and a little 
camel’s milk with a few dates in the morning if water is scarce. Camel’s milk 
is almost the only nutriment of foals, who, for that purpose, trot freely by the 
side of the camels, every now and then thrusting their noses to get hold of their 
nurse’s udder, and are treated by the camels with the same fondness as if they 
were their own young. Very little water is given, both from its scarcity and 
because the Arab conceives (and justly) that much liquid injures the horse’s 
shape and affects his wind. Horses are often without water for two or three 
days together. Major Upton relates meeting a solitary horseman who spent a 
few hours of the night at his fire. He offered the Arab food for his horse, of 
which the Arab said she had been without for five days, but that “it did not much 
matter as on the next day she would have as much as she liked.” This seemed to 
Upton incredible; but he suspected that the Arab meant that, while the mare 
had been without barley or any regular food, she had had the Opportunity to 
nibble off shrubs and to graze at such times as he may have dismounted to rest. 

The Arab teaches the mare to take no food from strange hands, or after 
long, exhausting rides; hence, she becomes accustomed to waiting long hours 
for food and drink. She learns thereby patience, and, instead of waiting rest- 
lessly during the period of enforced abstinence, lies down to rest, and gets up 
refreshed to obtain her drink and nourishment. Sir Walter Gilbey has noted an 
interesting fact: that a scarcity of feed during adolescence up to the close of the 
third year, when the reproduction glands are maturing, will produce a perma- 
nently arrested growth all over, but especially in the legs by fusing the end 
Piece, or pieces, to the shaft of the lon g bones, and also permanently arrests fur- 
ther increase in the length of the legs. Growth at the withers will go on, how- 
ever, for quite a period longer. Shortlegged horses can be manufactured, there- 
fore, by stinting the food during the first three years and feeding heavily during 
the next two. 

Because they must, Arabs and their horses eat what is to be had; and, judg- 
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ing from the effects upon them, it would be well if more of us did likewise. The 
freshest and most unspoiled pastures are in the central tablelands of Arabia, over 
which the ‘Anazah roam, the effects of which are reflected in the quality of 
their colts, as has been mentioned. It has often been demonstrated that freshly 
seeded grazing land, or land that has not been grazed for a long period, upon 
which mares in foal have been turned, enabled the production of finer foals in 
bone, muscle, and soundness, than those produced by the same mares, similarly 
bred, when they were pastured on stale lands. 

Statistics follow of the amount of feed consumed daily per horse March 1 
to March 6 (inclusive), in 1920, at Maynesboro Arabian Stud. Fifty-three Ara- 
bians, three years old and over, consumed as a regular ration, which kept them 
in good working flesh, two feeds each day during the test period of seven days, 
or a total of 742 feeds: a feed mixture of 1134 pounds of crushed oats, 210 
pounds of bran, 196 pounds of crushed corn, and 266 pounds of alfalfa mixed 
with molasses—a total of 1806 pounds of feed mixture, or 2.43 pounds per 
feed, 

At the same time they consumed 7700 pounds of herd’s grass and clover 
hay, with which 212 pounds of alfalfa hay had been mixed, or 7912 pounds 
total—10.66 pounds of hay per feed. 

In the American Endurance Tests (Chapter VII), for the first two years, 
credit was given for low feed consumption, all horses entered of all breeds car- 
rying the same weight over the same distance. The Arabians were so far superior 
to other breeds in this respect,—requiring only one-third to one-half as much 
feed to produce the same energy,—that the demonstration was admitted by the 
judges, and this feature of the tests abandoned. 


GENERAL PROPORTIONS 


The Amir Abd-el-Kader gave an Arab method for ascertaining the excel- 
lence of a horse by his general proportions: measure with the hand from the ex- 
tremity of the dock to the middle of the withers; again, from the middle of the 
withers up the crest of the neck, between the ears, and down to the extremity of 
the upper lip. If the distance behind is less, the horse will have no “go” in him; 
if equal, the horse will have ordinary speed; if the distance in front is greater, 
the more it exceeds the distance behind, the greater will be the speed and excel- 
lence. Such a horse, the Arabs say, can “strike afar,” meaning that he possesses 
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speed and bottom. With a little practice the eye can judge of this proportion 
while the animal is passing. 

Daumas sums up the Arabian horse as follows: 

He should have four points broad, the front, the chest, the croup, and the 
legs; four points long, the neck, the upper part of the legs, the belly, and the 
haunches; four points short, the loins, the pasterns, the ears, and the tail. All 
these qualities in a good horse, say the Arabs, prove firstly that he has real 
blood in him, and, secondly, that he is certainly fleet of foot, for his form com- 
bines something of the greyhound, the pigeon, the mahari, or riding camel. The 
mare ought to take from the wild horse its courage and breadth of head; from 
the gazelle, its grace, its eyes and mouth; from the antelope, liveliness and intel- 
ligence; from the ostrich, its neck and swiftness; from the viper, the shortness 
of tail. A thoroughbred horse may be known by yet other signs. For instance, he 
cannot be prevailed upon to eat barley out of any other nosebag than his own. 
He so loves trees, verdure, shade, and running water, that he will neigh for joy 
on seeing them. Seldom does he drink until he has troubled the water, and if the 
conformation of the ground prevents him from doing so with his feet, he will 
kneel down and do it with his mouth. He is continually shriveling his lips; his 
eyes are in constant motion; alternately he pricks up and lowers his ears, and 
turns his neck to the right or left as if he wished to speak, or to ask something. 
If to all these signs a horse adds sobriety of disposition, his owner may deem 

‘himself the possessor of a pair of wings. 

From Blackwood’s Magazine: 

Stallions used to be led into our camp looking like horses in a picture; the 
limbs flat, broad, and powerful, deep below the knee, small and fine about the 
fetlock, of a cleanness and beauty of outline enough alone to stamp blood on 
their possessor; the neck light, but yet arched; the flanks closely ribbed up, the 
tail carried out with a sweep like the curve of a palm branch; and the small 
head terminating in large nostrils, always snorting and neighing. It was a beau- 
tiful sight to see one of them when he got wind of another stallion, draw him- 
self up with his neck arched, his ears pointed, and his eyes almost starting out 
of his head; his almost rigid stillness for the instant contrasting curiously with 
his evident readiness to break out into furious action. Watching such a horse at 
such a moment, one feels the truth of the figure of speech by which the horse 
is called noble. Noble, knightly, heroic, he seems less a brute than an incarnation 
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of high blood and fiery energy; a steed that Saladin might have mounted, and 
that would well have matched his master. 
SOUNDNESS 

After the initial rough appraisal of the general conformation of a horse, the 
first desideratum is soundness, While the Arabian is not altogether immune to 
certain forms of unsoundness, he is peculiarly free from many that are the com- 
mon lot of other breeds. 

To a striking degree this immunity applies to bone and joint ills, such as 
spavins, curbs, thoroughpins, splints, shackles, side bones, ring bones, quarter 
cracks, et cetera, That the Arabian is quite free from such common forms of 
unsoundness is due to the ivory-like texture of his bones, as has been brought out 
earlier in this chapter, and the unusual size of his joints and sinews. The Ara- 
bian will remain clean-limbed to an advanced age, even with the roughest usage, 
because of the supersize of his legs and joints in proportion to his superstruc- 
ture. Being over on the knees, which often is an hereditary weakness occurring 
in foals even before they are used, is extremely rare. 

Astraled, a stallion of twenty-two years of age, coming from Oregon to 
New Hampshire, traveled more than three weeks, standing up all the way on 
his sound legs. The author’s old stallion, Adu Zeyd, at twenty-four is as sound 
on his pins as a colt. 

GAIT 

The most natural gait for the Arabian is the gallop, to which he has been 
trained for centuries. The Arab rider prefers this gait to all others in a rough 
country, for safety’s sake; also, because a trot on a pad without stirrups for long 
periods at a time, or with flat stirrups into which the whole foot is thrust, is tire- 
some. A prejudice also exists against the trot, which suggests the slavery of the 
wheel horse. A tendency to this gait is corrected by hobbling him with a pacing 
rope tied between the fore and hind legs on each side, thus forcing him to a slow 
amble, or walk. The trot can be cultivated, however, as has been demonstrated 
by winning Arabians in recent Endurance Tests, which were taken at a fair trot 
for many hours each day. It is interesting to note here that a trot of from six to 
seven miles an hour has been found by French cavalry tests, and by the Amer- 
ican Endurance rides, to be the pace at which the horse can cover the maximum 
distance with minimum exertion in the shortest time. It is the highest speed ob- 
tainable coincident with the rhythmic beat of the heart and expansion of the 
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lungs without undue demands upon them. Such a pace can apparently be kept 
up for hours, interspersed with an occasional walk up hill, or a short gallop on 
the level, and a frequent change of lead from one fore leg to the other. At 
Maynesboro Stud, all colts are first broken to the cart, and make fair if not fast 
drivers. 

Strange as it may seem, several breeds of trotters have largely descended 
from Arabian ancestry, such as the Golddusts, Clays, and Wilkes in America, 
and the Orloffs in Russia. Du Hujs says: 

It is also especially to be remarked, although the Arab does not trot and only 
gallops, that all his get are quick, square trotters. We can produce numberless 
examples of this, although Arab blood has been infinitely less disseminated than 
any other in our Northern districts. We will confine ourselves to citing only the 
sons of Bedouin, all admirable trotters, though all coming of poor Brittany 
mares, the Kerims, the Avisos, and the Moggys, whose fine action invariably 
attracts the attention of every one. 

At the walk, the powerful hindquarters come prominently into play, send- 
ing this small horse along at a great pace, far beyond expectation, the hind foot 
often overstepping the fore foot from two to three feet, and giving him a speed 
of close to five miles an hour. It is considered a point of breeding among the 
Arabs that a horse should look about him to right and left as he walks; but 
when so doing he is sometimes liable to trip through carelessness and the flexi- 
bility of the pastern. He is not, however, in danger of falling. As a rule the 
Arabian is extremely sure footed, and capable of picking his way over the rough- 
est terrain. Upton gives a graphic description of the walk: 

Generally the men rode up four or five at a time in line, and it was a pleas- 
ant sight to watch their mares coming toward us, with their long striding walk 
and the slightly swinging motion of their hindquarters and tails, their graceful 
necks bent as they turned their heads to look from side to side, their riders sitting 
easily upon them, swinging in their hands the end of the halter rope, until, as 
not infrequently happened, one mare would make a snatch at her neighbor’s 
neck or shoulder, causing the other to spring aside from the aggressor, when the 
men would rate them with a peculiar sound, which “Yach-k!” might express to 
some extent, but indifferently; and we were constantly reminded of the Arab 
saying, that mares resemble well-formed and beautiful women, distinguished 
by their swinging walk, and looking from side to side at objects as they pass. 
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JUMPING 

The Arabian, like the Thoroughbred, is a natural and easy jumper, the line 
of the shoulder being well set back, and great strength existing in the back and 
quarters. He is also an extremely bold jumper. Although there are no fences in 
Arabia, Lady Anne Blunt relates that on the evening of their arrival in Eng- 
land, one of the desert mares she had purchased cleared a fence several inches 
higher than her withers, and under the top rail of which they brought her back. 
Du Huys says: 

No steeplechase horses have shown themselves more intelligent than Pled ge, 
Raphael, Senora, and above all the immortal Franc-Picard, by whom the best 
riders found themselves excelled in the art o f measuring an obstacle and master- 
ing it skilfully; also, these were deep in the Arab blood. If Auricula, notwith- 
standing he was the son of Baron, with his variable and peevish temper, has 
shown himself to be, when he chose, one of the best leapers of his age, it is be- 
cause through his dam he is of Arab blood. 

A daughter of Maidan, Miss Dillon’s mare Raschida, 15 hands, hunted in 
Algeria, in France, in England—with the Heythrop, carrying 190 ths.,—and 
in the United States, carrying 165 ths. She won Reserve ina high wall jump- 
ing contest, clearing 5’ 8” four times, and altogether won nineteen jumping 
prizes, one of them at the Crystal Palace, London, in 1897. 


SPEED 

The natural spring of the fetlock serves to make the canter of the Arabian 
exceedingly easy. His action is long, and as low as is permissible for safety and 
to cover long distances with the least exertion. The speed of the gallop is slightly 
faster than that of the Thoroughbred, and, but for his want of size and stride, 
the Arabian would be a serious contender in speed tests today. As it is, he is the 
speed horse of the East, and has set up the very creditable records on the flat as 
given below. Racing in England and India is carried out under quite different 
circumstances. In England, three-fifths of the races do not exceed three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length, and the weights are usually under eight stone. In India, 
a race under a mile is the exception, and the weights are heavy, that is to say, 
from nine stone to ten and one-half stone. This table of speed has been compiled 
from old Bengal Sporting Magazines, gtving the best time in races in which 
Arabians ran against Arabians for the various distances: 
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240 yards 


Y% mile 


y« 


14 « 
1% « 


I min. 


THE HORSE 


TIME 


15 


25 


$1 
54 


21 


23 


50% 
SI 
52 
53% 
54 


22 


48 
52 


sec 


« 


“ 


« 


WINNERS, WEIGHTS AND 
BEATEN Horses 


Samnite beating Fieschi and 
Sweetlips, 8st. 4 lb. 
Walmer, gst. 3 lb. beating 
Grand Master, 8st. 12 lb. 
Many instances might be 
given. 
Absentee is said to have run in 
24 sec. with heavy weights. 
Sir Hugh 
Wenlock beating Spanker 
8st. 7 lb. each 
Samnite beating Sweetlips 
8st. 4 1b. each 
Child of the Isles, 8st. 7 lb. 
Chusan beating Xebec, 
8st. 7 Ib. each 
Wenlock beating Spanker, 
8st. 12 Ib. each 
Saracen, winning the 
Little Albert Cup—gst. 
Child of the Isles, 8st. 13 \b. 
Akbar, gst. 4 lb. ; 
Walmer beating Chusan 
8st. 5 lb. each 
Bedouin beating Fieschi by a 
head, 8st. 7 lb. each 
Chusan, 8st. 3 lb. beating 
Fieschi, gst. 7 lb. 
Child of the Isles, 7st. 8b. 
Growler, gst. 5 lb. beating 
The Earl 
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PLACE YEAR 
Madras 1838 
Calcutta 1842 
co 1838 
Singapore 1844 
Madras 1838 
« 1837 
Calcutta 1847 
ics I 839 
Madras 1838 
Calcutta 1877 
se 1846 
s 1869 
Kishnagur 1841 
Calcutta 1841 
& 1841 
« 1847 
Bombay 1871 
s 1862 
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Winners, WEIGHTS AND 
Distance TIME Beaten Horses Prace YEAR 
2min. 56 sec. Hermit, tost. 4 lb. beating five 
others, winning the Trades 


Plate Calcutta 1862 
2“ 58 “ Fieschi, gst. beating Glendower 
8st. 12 Ib. (heats) gs 1841 
134 miles3 “ 25 « Glendower, 8st. 11 lb. beating 
Mishap, 8st. 7 Ib. oi 1840 
3 “ 26 “ Samnite beating Fieschi, 
8st. 10 Ib. each Madras 1838 
2 “3 “ 48 “ Honeysuckle, 8st. Calcutta 1848 
3 “ 51 “ Fieschi beating Corriemonie 
8st. 7 lb. each Calcutta 1838 
Samnite beating Fieschi, 
7 Ib. extra Madras 1838 
244“ 4 19 “© Minuet, 8st. 7 Ib. beating 
Child of the Isles, 8st. 7 Ib. Ls 1848 


4 “ 25 “ Glendower, gst. 5 lb. beating 
Walmer and Chusan, gst. 


3 Ib. (heats) U3 1842 
My MESS 7) GE CoS, AG Walmer beating Chusan, 
Glendower and Bedouin, 
8st. 8 Ib. us 1842 
2% « Unknown 
3 “5 © 54 “ Selim, gst. 5 Ib. Calcutta 1846 
5 “ 57 “ Mercury, gst. beating a field 
of winners Madras 1808 
5 “ 59 “ Walmer beating Chusan 
8st. 7 Ib. each Calcutta 1842 
6 “ 1 “ Fieschi (Ross) beating Gazelle 
(Hall), gst. 2 Ib. each ce 1842 


Upton gives the following facts about the running of Arabians in India: 
The performance of the Arab Gray-leg will give some idea of the contin- 
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uous running of Arabians. He was 14 hands 1¥4 inches in height; he was never 
out of training for seven years from 1861-68 ; he ran 80 times and won 51 races 
at all distances, and under all weights. At Bombay, 1864, he won the Forbes 
Stakes, 2 miles, beating the English mare Shah Rook and the Australian Van 
Diemen; he also won a handicap 1¥2 mile, beating the English mare Glen, 
9st. each... . 

The grey Arab Hermit is another example of speed, weight carrying power, 
and continuance. He won 32 races, besides 2 disputed ones won with ease... « 

I selected the Epsom Derby because the distance was exactly 1Y2 mile. It is 
the race of the year, contested by the “crack” horses of the year, and perhaps 
the best criterion we have in England. The period includes the Flying Dutch- 
man’s and Blair Athol’s years, the latter the fastest Derby on record: 


Horses DIsTANCE TIME 

The Flying Dutchman 1¥2 mile 3 minutes 
Voltigeur Co 2 © 50 seconds 
Teddington « « 2 “ 5 I « 
Daniel O’ Rourke GG Bue ace 2 ss 
West Australian es RB GB Rowe G 
Andover “ “ 2 « 52 i<3 
Wild Dayrell eae Ss: 2S 4 « 
Ellington ne Bt 4 ee 
Blink Bonny bi 3 Boe. NG os 
Beadsman « “ 2 « 45 «“ 
Musjid de 2 59 2 
Thormanby Gar Pe SS 5 G 
Caractacus G A Bo py 
Macaroni oe Ss BB eA 
Blair Athol CFOS 2 43 ce 

THe Aras Horse 
Child of the Isles GO & oT is} «(in canter) 
Elepoo 14 “ Sh gS 0) sf 
Elepoo (carrying 10 st. 

7 Ibs. winning easily) 132 “ 2, | ORT ec 
Glenmore 13% « 3 G3 % 
Oranmore G&S eye. g SoG «(and heat) 


VNED BY ALBERT W 


CIMMETER AN ARAB HUNTER CR 


| 


spite 
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Or, compare the F lying Dutchman, 5 years old, standing 15 hands 3in., car- 
rying 85st. 8% Ibs., winning the 2-mile match at York in 3 Min. 55 sec. with 
the performance of the Arab Honeysuckle, 5 years old, standing 14 hands 1 in., 
carrying 8st., winning his 2-mile race in 3 min. 48 sec., and the old Arab Selim, 
carrying ost. 5 Ib., winning his 3-mile race in 5 Min. 54 sec. 

It is noteworthy that heavy weights seem to have very little in fluence upon 
the running of these Arabs. These examples are not offered to prove the Arab as 
known in India a speedier racer than the best in England, but I maintain they 
do show him to be possessed of speed, courage, and to be essentially a weight- 
carrier, and worthy the name o f a courser or racer. You cannot call a horse that 
can do his 2 miles in 3 min. 48 5€C., or 3 miles in 5 min. 54 sec. a slow horse. 

At Babolna, in 1911, a little chestnut mare named Sherifa, a pure Arabian 
not more than 14% hands high, won nine races, was never beaten, and did the 
distance of 17 miles under full weight in 3 min. 38 sec. Colonel Bower says 
that in India the weights range from 7¥2 to 10 stone, and no uncommon timing 
for Arabians is 2 min, 54 sec. for the 14 miles; 3 min. 52 sec. for 2 miles, 
Wilfrid Blunt, writing in 1884 of the forthcoming races for Arabians at New- 
market, said that at that time the best Arabian racer in India was Euphrates, 
15-1, who did his two miles in 3 min. 49 sec., carrying 140 pounds, 

Kismet, a Mu‘niqi Hadraji, foaled in Nejd in 1877, and imported into In- 
dia in 1882 by the famous Abdul Rahman, won the Mysore Cup, the Mysore 
Purse, the Deccan Handicap, the Bombay Plates, and four of Agha Khan’s 
Plates. These races were open to all breeds. Kismet stood 1 5 hands, and was 
Practically undefeated on the turf: he is said to have won one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in stakes for his owners. Archer, who rode him in an English 
race, said Kismet had the most spring of any animal he had ever ridden. 

The staying qualities of Arabians are shown by the following table given 
in the Bengal Sporting Magazine, in the early part of the eighteenth century: 


% mile in 25 seconds 
Be US Cs 54 seconds, averaging 27 ce 
UY « «© | minute 23 “« « 27% « 

I “ «& y « 53 A «“ «“ 28 % « 

I %G « Wo, “ 22 « « 28 Y% «“ 

I A “ Wo «“ 53 “ « 28 BA « 

I MY « « 3 « 4 5 « « 29 y« 
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2 milesin3minutess51 seconds, averaging 2834 seconds 


24 a « 4 «“ 25 “ « 29% « 
2 « « 4 « 52 «“ « 30 « 


3 “ its 6 “ 


From the above, it is not claimed that the Arabian can equal the Thorough- 
bred in speed, as was shown when Coledon Alexander’s plater defeated at New- 
market the famous Arabian racer Copenhagen. The author does hold, however, 
that, had the English continued to introduce selected individuals of pure Ara- 
bian blood on both sides, noted for bottom and speed, and stuck to the longer 
distances and heavier weights, under the English climate and care, the result- 
ing race horse would today equal the height and stride of present day racers, 
and be of equal speed, with greater soundness and general utility. 

To corroborate our assertion that the horses of England, when close up to 
Arabian blood, ran longer and harder races, more frequently, and under heavier 
weights than at present,—when the longest race is seldom more than 24 miles, 
and the vast majority are less than a mile, with no repeats,—we give the fol- 
lowing records: in 1709, at York, the Gold Cup, value fifty pounds, was run for 
by horses six years old, carrying 12 stone each, 4-mile heats, won in three heats. 
The following year, with the same weight, 12 stone, same distance, it was won 
in three heats. In 1714, same weights and distance, Her Majesty Queen Anne’s 
horse Star won in four heats. 

In 1719, for five-year-old mares, thirty-one started for H. M. Gold Cup, 
at 10 stone each, 4. miles. We read of other races at that time of eight and even 
twelve miles, and the weights were invariably heavy. About 1728, at York, the 
King’s Plate was won by Mr. A’s Sot, an Arabian, in two heats, defeating four 
other horses, 4-mile heats, 12 stone up. Again, the grey horse Badger (by Coun- 
sellor, a son of the Shaftesbury Turk) with 12 stone, 4 miles, defeated nine 
others. 

In 1739, Dismal, son of the Godolphin Arabian, won the King’s Plate at 
Gilford, at four heats, 4 miles, defeating a large field. The same horse, in the 
same year, at Salisbury, won the King’s Plate, 4-mile heats. At Newmarket, in 
1748, Bajazet (by the Godolphin Arabian) defeated Babraham, for 6 miles, 12 
stone up. Two more horses of the same sire, an Arab, won at the same meeting, 
—one 4 miles with 12 stone, the other 3 miles with 9 stone. 
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It will be an interesting comparison to note that the maximum speed of the 
race horse for a short distance seems to be close to the rate of a mile a minute; 
but few, if any, horses have ever retained that velocity for even that time. Fly- 
ing Childers certainly did run, carrying 128 Ibs., three miles six furlongs and 
ninety-three yards in 6 min. 40 sec., or at the average rate of a mile in 1 min. 
45 sec. In 1763, Bay Malton ran four miles at York in 7 min. 43% sec., or at 
an average rate of a mile in 1 min. 57 sec. Eclipse ran the same four miles in 
8 min., carrying 168 Ibs., or at the average rate of a mile in 2 min. Huell’s 
Quibbler, in 1786, ran 23 miles around the flat at Newmarket in 57 min. 10 
sec., or at the average speed of a mile in 2 min, 31 sec. The speed of the grey- 
hound and the hare is little inferior to that of the race horse, but their powers ~ 
of endurance at their utmost velocity are not equal to his. 

The successive holders in America of the four-mile record are here given, 
There is, indeed, a shortening of the time, but the number of these races per 
year has diminished to one, with no repeats, and the number of entrants is now 
only three or four; also, the weight carried is far less than in 1709. 


TIME oF 

Track ——- Horse Weicut WINNER 
In a race Boston, June 1, 1838 Not given 7:40 

CSE Ah Fashion, May 10, 1842 III 7:3214 
CC Lecompte, April 6, 1854 89 7:26 

Against time Lexington, April 2, 1855 103 719% 

In a race Fellowcraft, August 20,1874 108 7:19 

Against time T'en Broeck, September 27, 1876 104 715% 
Ce “ Lucrezia Borgia, May,1897 85 711 

Ina race Sotemia, October 7, 1912 119 710% 


During the season of 1928, Albert W. Harris, of Chicago, put into train- 
ing a large three-year-old Arabian stud colt, Kaaba, at John R. Macomber’s 
Raceland stable, in Framingham, Massachusetts, who made his mile on a half- 
mile track in 1 min. 50 sec., and his half-mile in 53 sec., keeping perfectly 
sound—a very creditable performance even for a thoroughbred. Dr. Penniston, 
of Bermuda, has sent a photograph of an Arabian mare, Fera/t, sold him by the 
author a few years ago, crowned with thé wreath of victory for the quarter- 
mile on the Bermuda track. 
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The present day speeding Thoroughbred is to all intents and purposes an 
enlarged and elongated animal selected for two centuries along speed lines. The 
adage, “A good big one will always beat a good little one,” is quite true as far 
as speed is concerned, on account of the greater length of stride; but it is not 
true that the capacity for distance and weight carrying increases in proportion 
to size. On the contrary, the weights and distances are being steadily diminished, 
because of the atrophy of the weight carrying muscles in the back, and the im- 
perfect development of the sinews and balancing muscles which can only be 
properly developed by all-round hard exercise after the age-period of full ma- 
turity has been reached. Animals now retire from the track to the stud at the 
tender age of three or four years, and have no time or occasion to develop their 
full gamut of powers to endure long journeys across rough country, carrying 
heavy loads. They generate the same kind of offspring that they themselves 
were, that is, individuals having high speed over short distances at an early age. 
Where can one find now an individual suitable to carry the heavy imposts and 
run the four-mile heats at top speed, and repeat, in which their forefathers 
glorified when only one or two generations removed from their Arabian ances- 
try? The author will confidently predict that history can be made to repeat itself 
by any Arabian breeder who will devote his time and resources to the develop- 
ment of a type of fifteen-hands, or over, racing Anglo-Arab, and that this type 
will defeat any Thoroughbred of today at the distance of four miles, and three 
heats a day, under the weights carried when Flying Childers or Eclipse made 
equine history. To develop the right type, a wait until the horse reaches the ma- 
ture age of six will be necessary before racing—as only horses bred under these 
conditions can exhibit both speed and endurance. Few Thoroughbreds could be 
found who at that age would be in training for such a test. Most owners of 
Thoroughbreds today desire quick returns derived from the winning of stakes 
at an early age, before excessive expense has been incurred for the animals’ keep. 
The blame for this is not all theirs, however. 

On account of the prevalence of motors nowadays, there is far less demand 
for all-round use to which the mature horse was put in the days of our fore- 
fathers. The days of the stagecoach, the country doctor, the post rider, the high- 
wayman, the cattle puncher, and the Indian fighter have gone. The call for 
light horses comes largely now from the race track, the bridle path, the hunting 
field, the polo field, the show ring, or the riding school, for each of which pur- 
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poses a horse of special attainments, but not all-round excellence, is popular and 
satisfactory. A surprisingly large number of these animals must be inspected to 
select a few good cavalry types, as endurance of the long, hard road, privation, 
thirst, hunger, poor stabling, heat, cold, and dampness, coupled with great 
weight-carrying ability, is a combination difficult to secure. Sufficient is it to 
say that, contrary to the assertion by Thoroughbred enthusiasts, speed alone 
is not the test of all desirable traits in a horse, nor is the hunt twice a week, 
the occasional chukker at polo, trotting on the track, jumping, or high step- 
Ping ability in the show ring, but a just proportion of all qualities that make 
for unified excellence; and it is on this combination of qualities alone that 
the cavalry must depend, if they wish to find themselves well mounted in time 
of war. 
INTELLIGENCE 

Little true conception of the Arabian horse can be had without careful con- 
sideration also of the mental traits and qualities that cause him to stand out as 
distinctive. Fundamentally, it is the nervous system that controls the bones and 
muscles, and the brain and intelligence controls the nervous system. There is as 
wide a difference between horses in this regard as there is among people, al- 
though less evident to the casual observer. To those who live among horses, 
however, each horse soon comes to have a personality, and it is through this per- 
sonality that predictions can oftentimes be made as to performance under future 
known or unknown conditions. 

The general run of intelligence in Arabian horses is promoted by the fact 
that stallions are kept entire and not gelded. Gelding deprives about fifty per cent 
of our usable horses of a good share of their normal intelligence. Both horses 
and dogs are good sports and definitely prefer people who take them hunting to 
people who feed them. The order of intelligence in animals is, first, certain of 
the primates, such as the chimpanzee, certain of the canine family, such as the 
English setter, the elephant, the rat, certain of the seal family, the ferret, the 
horse, the ass, goats and sheep, with the rest of the rodents, marsupials, rumi- 
nants, and carnivora a long way behind. Of the horses, the Arabian is the most 
intelligent, and has certain functions of the mind highly developed, such as 
memory, fortitude, and docility, that make him an extremely useful servant of 
man; and because he possesses the rudiments of many other mental functions, 
he is a most interesting companion. 
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Doctor William McDougall, one of the world’s foremost psychologists, 
now at Duke University, has been studying for some time the reactions of the 
so-called “horses with human brains,” that from time to time appear to do re- 
markable tricks, to ascertain if beneath the evident mechanics of the training 
given there is not some slight form of hypnotism possible, from man to beast, 
that has not as yet been apprehended. It is certainly obvious that, even if the 
success of the tricks depend upon voice or gesture, the horse has far keener sen- 
sibilities than most people realize, and could be much more highly trained than 
is usually the case. 

The Arabs know this, and one is surprised in the desert to observe that no 
bits are used—the animal is controlled by a simple chain over the nose, attached 
toa halter. Pressure of the halter and legs, and the voice, are sufficient for guid- 
ance and control. A horse ridden by one man during their mutual lives comes 
to understand his master much as a wife does her husband. The horse will start 
off at a gallop at a slight signal, canter if the weight is shifted back in the sad- 
dle, trot if pressure is put upon the neck, walk if the rider sits loosely and easily, 
and stop when his master throws up his hands and leans far back; turn to the 
right or left, as the leg on that side is advanced or drawn back, and stand at at- 
tention while his master mounts or dismounts, without the halter rope being 
touched. Sticks are not used to strike, but to guide a horse. These are usually of 
almond or tamarind wood, and have a reverse crotch at the thick end, which is 
used by the Bedouin to catch a horse by the halter, or a camel by the nose ring. 
This stick, then, becomes the emblem of dignity to a sheikh, and is often carried 
in the hand—even the sherif of Mekka is proud to carry one, to show that he 
is a genuine son of the desert. 

It has been mentioned that since the skull of the Arabian is brachycephalic, 
that is, wider than three-fourths of its length, and being deep from the poll to 
the eyes and wide between the eyes, there is a larger space for brains than occurs 
in other breeds. Experience proves that this space is well filled, and that the 
Arabian ranks first among horses in the level of intelligence. Among individuals 
here and there a horse stands out of exceptional intelligence and character. This 
is evident in a number of ways. 

First, in breaking a colt, little or no opposition will be experienced after he 
is assured that no harm is intended in getting him accustomed to the halter, the 
bit, the harness, and the saddle. A short acquaintance with the automobile will 
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lead to its complete disregard. A disposition to look about when walking is ob- 
servable, and is not corrected by the Bedouins, as it is considered a sign of intel- 
ligence, interest, and memory. Gaits will be learned in short order by association 
with the controls and the voice; good or bad treatment will find response, and 
places and people will be recognized. Du Hujs contributes the following: 

As a sample of the Sagacity of the Arab, I will limit myself to mentioning 
@ fact witnessed by all the officers of the school at Saumur. At this school there 
was an old Arabian known to the whole army. One day, a lady having her hand- 
herchief scented with, I know not what perfume, passed in front o f the veteran, 
caressing and feeding him with dainties. From that time on, the officer who 
accompanied the lady could never enter her parlor, although the odor of the per- 
fume was imperceptible to all, but the horse on his return was aware of the fact, 
and bore witness to it each time by neighing and by a hundred expressions o f 
pleasure. 

Perhaps the author of the above did not realize that scent is quite the high- 
est developed faculty of the horse, and exceedingly keen. A horse recognizes 
the scent of his master, a blind horse can follow trails by scent alone, hay or 
grain that has been contaminated a horse will not touch, poorly ventilated places 
are avoided by him if possible; and it is claimed that the odor of fear emanating 
from a rider is discernible to a horse, Other instances of keen smell could be 
given. 

Instances are frequent of clever pathfinding in the desert that, based on gen- 
eral observation, seem almost incredible. The well used Arabian is a pet. Stal- 
lions are equally gentle, and are never altered. On the other hand, if cruel or 
harsh treatment is given, no breed is so resentful or so wicked in rage. In the 
East it is the custom to stable horses in open stalls about a hollow square, and to 
groom them in the centre, stallions as well as mares; and little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in handling them. The half bred Arabian, however, instantly proves 
his lack of gentility by “kicking up a fuss.” Persians, Turks, and Syrians are 
easily recognizable by their uncertain dispositions. An instance of intelligence is 
the confidence shown in man by the mare when having her first foal, in the 
handling of a weakling: she seems to sense her helplessness, if the foal cannot 
get up, and will stand quietly while the groom holds it to suck. 

The Arabs teach their horses many=accomplishments along the line of 
watchfulness and devotion unknown to Europeans, and the reports of travelers 
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and observers are of sufficient frequency and similarity to verify the following 
examples of training and intelligence, although the author has not personally 
witnessed the same: 

These horses will pick up a bit of the rider’s apparel in their teeth, when it 
has been dropped to the ground; picketed by their master’s tent, or beside him 
when sleeping abroad in the desert, they will neigh and awaken him at the ap- 
proach of strangers or beasts of prey; during the hot sun of noonday they will 
stand motionless while he sleeps in their shadow; in battle they will kick and 
bite at an adversary, or the horse of an adversary, and if their rider falls in bat- 
tle, stand guard over him. There have been instances of a mare having guided 
rescue parties back to her fallen and wounded master, and of having borne him 
back to his tents when herself wounded and nigh unto death. 

The author’s stallion Adu Zeyd, to whom he has fed sugar for years, will 
give a low whinny when he observes his master in the barn, to call attention to 
the fact that he is waiting; and it has been observed that most of the stallions 
at the Maynesboro Stud seem to differentiate between occasions, and are on their 
good behavior when saddled or bridled. Ridal goes out daily with riding parties 
in the company of mares, and while being ridden behaves perfectly. At the 
Madison Square Garden Horse Show, the author showed six Arabian stallions 
without any difficulty or fighting among them—usually such a group-showing 
is not attempted with other breeds. 

GENTLENESS 

The gentleness of the Arabian is an outstanding trait, and makes him most 
desirable in the stable or as a mount for ladies and children, or an unskilled sol- 
dier in the field. He is safely groomed and harnessed, is not vicious or mean, and 
will not cut loose and kick everything to pieces at times of accident or excite- 
ment. During the first three Endurance Tests, a contributing cause to the success 
of the Arabians entered was their ability to sleep well in strange places; and the 
owners of these Arabians were well content with the continuance of a cross- 
country course, but they were outvoted by the owners of other breeds, who 
wished to bring their horses back each night to the same stalls to which they had 
become accustomed, so that their horses might get more rest. 

Kindness and forbearance toward animals is inculcated in the Koran, and 
practiced by all Bedouins. The most docile breeds are those of the wandering 
tribes, who are daily in closest contact with their steeds, and treat them with 
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consideration and affection. Lawrence says that kind and merciful treatment of 
horses applies to all Asiatics, and that they seldom correct with whip or spur, 
but caress and reason with their animals, which they perceive to be endowed 
with a large percentage of reasoning faculty. Colts usually approach a person 
without fear, to be caressed, and the grown horses in the pasture make of them- 
selves a nuisance by crowding around the visitor; horses lying on the ground re- 
fuse to get up when approached, not understanding that man should wish to 
harm them. In European countries, this lack of fear is inheritable if the same 
treatment is given; but, alas, it is seldom the case. Tractibility is intimately 
aligned with temper. It is not want of sensibility we desire in horses, but a con- 
trol of it by a strong will. 

The Arabs deserve much credit for the behavior of their horses. While not 
averse to an argument between themselves and to being rude and violent, they 
consider it absurd to vent their passion on a dumb creature. Tweedie gives this 
example; 

In a crowded thoroughfare of Baghdad, an awkward groom had tumbled 
off the back of a playful filly, and left her free to career around more or less 
disastrously among the goods of the merchants. Among the spectators there was 
not one who blamed the filly. A red-bearded Persian, whose book stand had been 
kicked into the Tigris by her, had the sense to curse the biped and not the 
quadruped. When she was caught, the end of her halter rope was put into the 
groom's hand by an onlooker, and the groom merely jumped on her back and 
rode away. 

COURAGE 

The Arabian is the most courageous of all horses. He will stand his ground 
before lions and tigers, and for this reason is used for such hunting in India. It 
is a fair presumption that the small dish-faced horses with gaily carried tails, 
the riders of which were spearing lions—as depicted in bas-reliefs by the Hit- 
tites,—were of the Arabian breed. Rollo Springfield relates: 

One of the most signal instances of courage on the part of horse and rider, 
and of perfect concert between both, is that recorded of the late Sir Robert 
Gillespie and his Arab, Sir Robert being present on the race course of Calcutta 
during one of the great Hindoo festivals, when many thousands are assembled 
to witness all sorts of shows, was suddenly alarmed by the shrieks and commo- 
tion of the crowd. On being informed that a tiger had escaped from his keepers, 
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he immediately called for his horse, and, with no other weapon than a boar- 
spear snatched from one of the by-standers, he rode to attack this formidable 
enemy. The tiger was probably amazed at finding himself in the middle of such 
anumber of shrieking beings flying from him in all directions; but the moment 
he perceived Sir Robert, he crouched in the attitude of preparing to spring upon 
him; and that instant the gallant soldier passed his horse in a leap over the tiger's 
back, and struck the spear through his spine. It was a feat requiring the utmost 
conceivable unity of purpose on the part o f horse and rider, almost realizing for 
the moment the fable of the centaur. Had either swerved or wavered for a 
moment, both had been lost. But the brave steed knew his rider. The animal was 
asmall grey, and was afterwards sent home as a present to the Prince Regent. 

In the swift and dangerous sport of pig-sticking, enthusiastic accounts of 
the Arabian’s performances have been recorded in Indian publications; and the 
following interesting comment is by Captain W. A. Kerr, Wiehe 

Though showing honorable scars—a wild hog will rip up a horse with as 
much ease and as little ceremony as a huntsman paunches a hare,—the Arab, 
accustomed to the sport, will course the boar, sticking to him, following every 
turn and wrench, and going open-mouthed at him. Where the cloven-footed 
robber goes, there he follows, fearing no fall, refusing nothing; his heart as 
much in the contest as if he were the rider and not the ridden. Weight appears 
to make little difference to these small horses, their short stride and quick recov- 
ery enabling them to carry men seemingly much beyond their scope. 

The Arabian’s natural confidence in man, coupled with centuries of training 
no doubt accounts a little for the innate courage of the Arabian. The stallion 
Abu Zeyd was never sufficiently disturbed to retreat from a whistling or steam- 
ing locomotive, or a Fourth of July parade, even if fire-crackers were exploding 
beneath his feet, although sweat would roll off him and he would tremble be- 
neath his rider. 

Fortitude is as marked a virtue in an Arabian as courage. It has been noted 
on the tracks of the East that the Arabian, even though fired and blistered on 
both legs at once, and undoubtedly in great pain, will not refuse his nose bag. 
Sick or injured horses often endure considerable pain inflicted by humane at- 
tempts to relieve their sufferings. An instance of such fortitude, gentleness, and 
intelligence was given by the author’s stallion Khaled. Upon entering a dark 
stable, he unluckily caught his fore foot in a round hole in the floor which had 
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been left open by the removal of a drain cap. After one or two ineffectual 
efforts to extricate his foot, which was held down by the edge of the shoe, instead 
of struggling, or throwing himself and breaking his leg in fright as most horses 
would have done, although trembling in fear, he stood perfectly still until his, 
foot was released. 

Hamilton Smith gives the following traditional tale of the trial by water 
which is probably fiction, as the Arabs seem not to have heard of it; but it is 
interesting, nevertheless, and has passed current for many years as a tribute to 
the fortitude of the Arabian: 

When the first great trial of their capabilities is made, then, indeed, the 
treatment the young animal suffers is more severe than any horse is liable to in 
Europe; for being led out as yet totally unconscious of a rider, the owner Springs 
on its back and starts off at a gallop, for fi fty or sixty miles without drawing a 
bit; then, before dismounting, he plunges into deep water with his horse, and on 
returning to land offers it food; judgment of its qualities depending upon the 
animal beginning immediately to eat, 
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HILE the approximate number of Arabian horses in the Pen- 
} insular has been estimated to be fifty thousand, it remains a 
fact that not all of these horses are of equal quality. This pos- 
sible “sum total” is divided by the Arabs into three categories: 
those without any pretense to pure blood, called aftechi, those 
witht more or less Arabian blood, called £adischi, and those of pure blood, called 
hochlani. 

In the attechi group, the Arab places the varieties of all foreign breeds. He 
realizes that, on account of the short period of development of such breeds— 
usually not more than a few centuries,—and the lack of care that has been 
exercised in keeping these breeds pure, no lasting prepotency has or can have 
been attained; also, that such breeds are bound to disintegrate if left to them- 
selves through succeeding centuries. In many foreign breeds, undoubtedly a 
good beginning has been made with the aid of Arabian blood, recorded regis- 
tration, and continual intelligent selection for some well defined specialty, such 
as draft, trotting, or running superiority. Breeders have found out to their sor- 
row, however, that nature moves slowly in the formation of a fixed type, and 
that uniformity may not be expected if the slightest liberties in breeding are 
taken. For instance, it has been found by Thoroughbred breeders that it is unsafe 
to inbreed closer than four generations and still preserve desired qualities. This 
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makes genetic progress slow, and resort must be made to large numbers and 
careful selection, which is a longer system of improvement. 

Into the Aadischi group falls the largest portion of Arabians, because of the 
fanaticism of the Arabs for unstained pedigree. Kadish, in Syrian, means ac- 
tually a gelding; and no pure bred Arabians are ever gelded. If a mare by de- 
sign or chance is bred to an attechi or kadischi stallion, she and all her produce 
from that time lose caste, and are marked with the bar sinister. In this we see 
pure breeding carried to the extreme. Rejection of a foal as impure out of a 
mare who was previously in foal by a horse of out-blood is absurd—a conclu- 
sion about which there always has been much debate, but which the most au- 
thoritative research of modern science rejects as untenable. 

Guarmani reports that the Arabs have an adjective, scielet, to denote a horse 
of slightly mixed blood but with every appearance of authenticity, or whose 
pedigree is not thoroughly known and may or may not be asil (pure), horses in 
the process of regeneration by environment, and pure top-crosses. Into this cate- 
gory, certain strains accepted by one tribe may be placed by other more particular 
tribes. The term Aadischi is often used colloquially to include all horses that are 
not asil, without distinction as to whether they have any Arabian blood or not. 

The kochlani, or Simon-pure Arabian, with flawless pedigree, is sometimes 
called Audiéd (approved)—which also applies to camels,—as well as asi]. Koch- 
Jani is derived from Kuhaylan, as diametrically opposed to attechi or kadischi, 
and is a diminutive from the word £o//. Hamilton Smith says that Kuhaylan 
is a slight mutation of one of the many names of the Awan, or wild ass, and 
refers to the popular Arab tradition that Ishmael caught the first wild horse of 
the desert. All pure strains are generically known as Kuhaylan, but only one of 
the pure strains has retained this name as a prefix. Of these Kuhaylan horses 
there exist today but few individuals scattered among the various tribes. A tribe 
may have thousands of kadischi horses, but only a few kochlani, and these are 
closely and jealously held. 

Tradition divides the Kuhaylans into five principal strains, called the El 
Khamsa, or the hand with its five fingers, variously attributed by the desert 
Bedouins to the five favorite mares of Salaman, a descendant of Ishmael—not 
Solomon, as has been so often misquoted,—or, by the town Arabs and Turks to 
the five favorite mares of Mahomet,—a source not even considered in the 
desert. Without a doubt this nomenclature antedates Mahomet’s time by hun- 
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dreds of years, but is not of remote antiquity, because offshoots of the Arabian 
found in Persia (but none of the sub-strains) carry the term Kuhaylan. 

Tradition has it, also, that Ishmael ibn Abrahin tamed to his use the wild 
mare he captured about 2000 B.C. From this stock, the children of Ishmael had+ 
a colt called Benat el Ahwaj (the son of the crooked), as his dam had become 
deformed when a foal by being carried in a goat’s-hair sack on the back of a 
camel. The reputation of this stallion, Ahwaj, gave the name to the first known 
strain, Kohaylan Ahwaj. In the direct line from Ishmael, five generations later, 
Salaman, known as Faris (horseman), in spite of being the younger son, was en- 
trusted by his father with the breeding of their horses, the blood evidently being 
carefully preserved. He selected five mares of especial merit from which to 
breed,—they being the five who, when the trumpet sounded the call to arms, 
sprang from the stream where they were being watered. 

While all this is mere tradition, it is interesting to note that the date of 
Ishmael’s finding the wild mare closely corresponds with the influx into Arabia 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd people, from a point further east, on their way to 
conquer Egypt, and that the horse does not appear to have been known in Egypt 
until its conquest by the Hyksos, who evidently came well mounted. Further- 
more, that horses may become feral in a comparatively short period was shown 
by the spread of the feral horse in America after his introduction by the Span- 
iards; so it is quite probable that the above tradition is well founded. 

One native writer asserts that the highest breed, Ahwaj, came from the 
stallion Zad-el-Rakeb and the mare Sherdat Shekban, the property of Muthaym 
ibn Oshaim, Sheikh of a tribe living in Yemen about 1000 B.C. Others main- 
tain that this stallion was given to the Beni al Ashad by Solomon; others, that 
a stallion named Mashour of Okrar was the founder of this breed; others, that 
a stallion named Hejjish, bred by the Beni Obeide Bedouins, was the sire; and 
others, that it was a stallion named Ad Dinari, bred by the Beni Aamer, about 
A.D. 622. The more pious believe that the El Khamsa descended from the five 
favorite mares of the prophet,—Rhabda, Noorna, Waya, Sabha, and Hesma. 
The Queen of Sheba is also said to have presented to Solomon a mare named 
Safanad, from Ethiopia, which created a choice strain. 

An ancient fable ascribes the birth of the horse to the West Wind. From 
this same source sprang the Greek myth of Triton driving his chariot over the 
wind-swept billows of the sea—the Arabs sometimes call their horses, wind- 
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drinkers. Tweedie contributes a quaint bit of mythology when he relates the 
Arab fable that Solomon had a horse of matchless excellence. One day he made 
the genii toss this animal into the sea, and push him back each time he tried to 
swim ashore. Seven colts, each one destined to sire a noble lineage, proceeded 
out of the foam that swallowed the horse. 

It is quite evident that the reports by European travelers as to the five best 
strains have been largely colored by the section of Arabia explored by them, and 
the strains most preferred in that section. There is apparent disagreement among 
these reports as to the names of the five strains of the original Kuhaylan stock. 
Those most commonly quoted in the El Khamsa bear the strain-name Kuhaylan 
followed by a suffix, such as Kuhaylan ‘Ajuz, in which form it appears as a 
distinct breed rather than a generic term; also the strains, Saqlawi, ‘Ubayan, 
Hamdani, Mu’niqi, Jilfan, Tuwaysen, and others. The first three of these 
names are practically always included,—Saqlawi, ‘Ubayan, Hamdani,—and 
from the others, names are adapted to complete the list of five. The most par- 
ticular tribe, the ‘Anazah, give unqualified approval only to these first three 
strains. Evidence points strongly to the Saqlawi and ‘Ubayan as having had at 
one time the prefix Kuhaylan, and being, consequently, of this strain. Hence, it 
is supposed that the original five strains consisted of the Kuhaylan, Hamdani, 
Hadban, Mu‘nigqi, and Jilfan, but, owing to the deterioration in quality of the 
Mu’niqi and Jilfan, and the specialization in quality of the Saqlawi and 
‘Ubayan, the two latter strains were ultimately substituted for the two former. 

Authorities now concur that the accepted five strains of the El] Khamsa are 
the Kuhaylan, Saqlawi, ‘Ubayan, Hamdani, and Hadban, with the following 
substitutes, or offshoots, accepted as asil: Mu‘niqi, Jilfan, Dahman, Abu 
“Urkub, Kubayshan, Milwah, Muwhalladi, Mu‘wajj, Radban, Rishan, Sa‘dan, 
Samhan, Shuwayman, Tuwaysn, Wadnan. To be properly authenticated, all of 
these names must be followed by a suffix denoting family; as, using the most 
common strains;—Kuhaylan ‘Ajuz, Saqlawi Jidrani, ‘Ubayan Sharrak, Ham- 

_ dani Simri, Hadban Inzihi. 

Kuhaylan ‘Ajuz means “mare of the old woman,” based on a romantic story 
that a certain sheikh fleeing from an enemy, mounted on his favorite mare, 
stopped at noonday to rest, and was presented by his mare with a filly foal. Be- 
ing hard pressed, the sheikh was compelled to remount his mare and again seek 
safety in flight, abandoning the new-born foal to her fate. Upon reaching home, 
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great was his surprise to observe the little filly following at the heels of his 
mare, having raced across miles of desert. She was immediately given into the 
care of an old woman; hence the name, The filly grew to be the most famous of 
all animals in the history of the breed. From this mare many sub-families are 
given as descendants, 

The family suffix denotes the owner of a branch of the strain, some pecu- 
liarity of the branch, or perhaps some celebrated mare from which that branch 
descended. It is constantly being formed and reformed. When the suffix has 
grown to some length, the prefix is dropped in common parlance as well known 
and supernumerary, and the modified name comes to designate, or create, a new 
strain, precisely as slang after much use appears in the English dictionary, or as 
persons become known by nicknames. The line of descent for three or four gen- 
erations is common knowledge throughout the tribe, and occasionally for more 
generations by someone especially interested in pedigrees. One hundred and 
cighty-nine strain-names which at one time or another have been in use among 
the desert tribes haye recently been listed by the author and C. R. Raswan, one 
hundred and two of which are suffixes of the Kuhaylan strain. This is the most 
complete and authentic list ever compiled, and has been verified by the sheikhs 
of the ‘Anazah. The list follows, with the Arabic spelling for cach strain and 
family—it has been checked and corrected by Professor Philip Hitti of Prince- 
ton University. The English spelling of the Arabic names is that adopted by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; but, since there are no English equiy- 
alents for many of the Arabic letters, this spelling is still faulty. 


STRAINS anno FAMILIES 
OF THE 


PURE ARABIAN HORSE 
By Aziz Raswan and W. R. Brown 


OLeS 
KUHAYLAN (Fem. Kuhaylah). ies 


Literally, the black-eyed; the one haying the eyes anointed with collyrium. 
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(ibn) ‘A fas 

‘Ajuz 

Akhras (same as Kharas) 
‘Amayir 

(Umn or Abu) Amir 
Amradi 

‘Anz Al-Darwish 
Arnabi 

Arslan 

AWaj 

Axzbari Ot great width of shoulder. 
Bayiri 

Butliyah 

Dahman 

Da‘ir 

Dajjani 

Dhubyan 

Dukhi 

(AL)-Dunays 
Ghazalah 

Hadraji 


oe oS 


le (4) 3} 6) DES 
Sl HoaS 
Ces Ge OES 
i) OS 
DL) DS 
Cc) OLS 
S25) DoS 
sak OS 
Ob OS 
Olas oS 
els OS 
glo DOS 
Oks OES 
FP OS 
et OLS 
UE DES 
oe OS 
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Sol 1S 


Fem. Kuhaylat Al-‘Ajuz. 
Lit. the thoroughbred horse of the 
old woman. 


Lit. the thoroughbred horse of the 


dumb man. 


Flourishing. 


Long-living. 


Lit. the horse of the Dervish’s goats. 
Hare-like. 

Lion-like, 

PEE HET oA 


Ajuz; originally called Kuhaylan 
Banat Al-A‘waj. 


cxYlols OAS 


The thoroughbred of the daughter 
of the crooked one. 


Tame, or domesticated one. 


The like smoked, or sod-liked one. 


Lit. gazelle. 
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Kuhaylan Halzwaji 


« 


“ 


“ 


« 


Haluy 

Harkan 

Hay Fi 

Humah 

(AL-) Ushr 

Jallabi 

(Umm or Abu) Jaras 
Jaribah (or Juraybah) 
Jinah Al-Tayr 
Jawharah 

G Abu) Junub 

(Ibn) Juwayhi 
Khabitah 

Khadali 

Khamisah 

Khamsi 

(AL-) Kharas 
Khashiniyah 

(AL) Khurs 

Kurush 


Qaga 


(G29 GAAS it of the ewret one. 
Co GAAS The cotton-tike one. 
(SF >) WS > OS vem mantar, ¢ 
Ae GAAS Coming from the South. 
BL GHATS Protectors 
Al aS 
poe OAS 
= (3) 3) 6D OAT err Lal pee Foc shaah, 
So Os os 
sill clr GAS Maciel Rouen mcvent 
Bp OAS Lit pear 
yo On) OS 
to () OS 
des OAS 
Je OS 


Le GAAS it of the fifth one. 
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Kuhaylan Qardah 


Qawwali 

Qaysi 

Oinyan 

Ouli 

(AL) Lababiyah 
Madani 
Mahurah 
Mamrahi 


(Abu or Umm) Ma- 
‘Rafah 


Marsukha 
Maysan 
Milhan 
Mindakhi 
Mindil (or Mindal) 
Mirrah 
Mudan 
Muhawit 
Muhayit 
Muhid 
Mwvil 
Musaddaqah 


33 OS 
IF OLS 
oo OS 
obs OLS 


Sas (el 3) 9) OST 
Spee OLS 
dhe OLS 
eke SHS 
se OAS 
(Sle 3) be DST 
Fy OLS 
0396 HOS 
bole OOS 
dabe AS 
te OS 
de DES 
Be OLS 
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Date-cluster. 


Tied with shackles. 


One who walks with an affected in- 
clining of the body from side to side 
(a particular Arabian gait). 


Lit. of handkerchief. 


Lit. of the citter one, 


The lean one, 


Lit. of the surrounding one. 


Lit. of the only one. 


Lit. of the provider. 


Lit. of the genuine one—fem. 
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Kuhaylan Musinnah Tae GAAS Lit of the aged cne—fem, 
x Nay EU GAAS Of beautiful color, or complexion. 
«“ Nasif se OLS . 
s Nawfali 5x GAAS Belonging to the reserous ove. 
« (AL-) Nw’umah Sayed OAT Kit ol sgltnens Named alter one of 
“ Nawwaq GNF AS Lt of the oe having or tending 
Ls Ras al-Abayad ve oly OLS 
« Ras Al-Fidawi welll ls OAS Beeeerhi le ere tracts 
Cs Radwan Oly, OS 
As Raw‘a’ tes) GAAS ‘The quick-spirited one. 
Us Rudan 129) GAS Light footed one. 
us (AL) Samnah NN GAAS fee named alter an evergreen desert 
Us (Abu or Umm) Sawr 2x (¢) 3) 9!) GAS The lather of axgressivencss. 
Gs (AL) Sha‘tr atl) GAAS Lit of the poet. 
«  Shanin oS OS 
ifs Sharif 3 SAnS Lt of the noble coe. 
« Shaykhah Wb OAS Female Sherk. 
G Shilu SS SILS Lean of fest. 
«  Shiyah ols GUA Plana of Be 
s Shu‘ayla’ Had GAAS Lit of the little, burning oxe—tem. 
« Shunaynan ok OS 
« (Abu or Umm) Surah 5292 (\ 5\ 9) GHoS Ug gl the mother (or father) of a 
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Kuhaylan Suwayti te 92 GMeS Belonging to the little whip. 
3 Tahiran ah OLS 
§ Tamri S27 OHS Date-colored one. 
& Turayshi eb OS 
( “‘Umayri nef QUES Diminutive form of the word “like.” 
ce (Abu or Umm) ey pos el¢l 3 NOS 
Urqub Suwayrihah SK WEED HO 
ce Wadnan Khirsan GES ag eA HAE CNS aa ys 
& Wati His OES Lit. of the low one (not high on legs). 
G Zabiri 525 OAS 
<s (AL-) Zandal Ft DS 
& Ziyadah 3ob.5 GES superb in speed. 
olns 
“‘UBAYAN (Fem. ‘Ubayyah). ue 
Cloak-carrying one, perhaps after the high tail carriage. 
‘Ubayyan Afdahi il Oke 
KS Dahwat Al-Namir god) 5 yee Glue Lit. of the early rise of the leopard. 
ce (Al-) Hadr Al-Bashir SB eeaN pales ee Spas easens Basics ese ot 
ss (Al-) Hufrah Bid! Glee Lit. of the hole or cave. 
ss Hunaydi gis Ole 
co Hurmah de> Glee Lit of woman. 
ce Palam pe Ole Male gazelle. 
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‘Ubayyan (Abu or Umm) Jaras wr (Pl a) 9!) She 


Cop) Orfem Jarsynh, 


“  Kharish LF Ole TM priciy desert paste meine 
& (AL) Khudayr gna) Glas Lit of the litte, green one, 

Ls Kunaydiyah 4asS Sle 

C Libdi ; wd ole 

« Munayjiz a Ole 

us (Al-) Samh cal Glie The submissive (easy or gentle) one. 
me Sharrak a> Glue 

i Suhayns yw ole 

& Tamhur Jot Ole 

« ‘Ubayd Ane Slice Litt stave 

e ‘Urujiyah toe Ole 

& Waditha less le 


($3 tito 
SAQLAWI (Fem. Saqlawiyah) is 
Literally, the swift one, or large of flank. 


Saglawi Al-‘Abd stall 6 s91ke ‘Lit of the save 
« Anjami os! gals 
 Arkabi 52) SIAd> One with larze knee 
cmAsaf whl 699k 
«  Daliyah Us gst 
« — Imriyah & jae gee Named alters sabstribe family of 
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Saqlawi Jidrani lore gorlee Walblike, 
“  Sirbiyah > gale 
“ Mas‘ad das ssrlie 
« — Najmat Al-Subh col Less aie Morning star. 
«  Ruwalyi hss gotie 
«— Shu'ayf ei eoke Sar ae Con 
«  Subayni we Salis 
a Wubayran CB p29) Oljes Gate Fem. Wubayriyah (Obeyran). 


cl 


HAMDANI (Fem. Hamdaniyah).  ila> 


Hamdani (Ibn) Ghayam cle cpl ple 
& Jifli hie gilt 
ss Qasil deb gla 
ce Simri (Suet Giltem A certain shade of dark grey color. 


? : 
MU‘NIQI (Maneghi) (Fem. Mu‘nigiyah). te 
Literally, of quick pace and long steps; or from ,#= —_, long necked. 


Mu‘niqi ‘Ashiyah te jim 
« Hadraji oe ax 
«(Abu or Umm) se (lal oN) ame 
Hurquli 
«(Abu or Umm) Qidili 25 el al 91) im 
“  Saluqi Bob fe Greyhound. 
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Mu‘niqi Shaddahi wie bn 
“ Shumaytah tes pw 
“  Shurabat Al-Rih Cae fae MC tinehy Baars al« 
«Sidi pr pm 
“ Subayli he iw 


old» 
HADBAN (Fem. Hadlbah), 4» 
Literally, the one with shaggy hair; or dense, long eyelashes. 


Hadban Farat Lis Shae 
“ — Ghafil Bu obs 
“ Inzihi eZ) Oba 
MG choy tib tes Le 
“ (AL-) Zayti 29 Gk» Lit. of the oll-tike one. 


iad 
ABU ‘URQUB (Fem. Umm-‘Urqub). v5 ¢! 
Literally, the one with a big hock-tendon, 


Abu ‘Urgqub Al Ahdab HAY sy! Lit of the bent one 


Ls “ Suwah cle oss »! 


oly>o 
DAHMAN (Fem. Dahmah).  &s 
Dahman (Abu or Umm) Amir le (6) 3) 9!) Glens Long-tiving. 
« 


Khumayis una Shins 
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Dahman (AL) Mujalli ee) Olas Lit. the first in a race. 
“Najib os lias Lit of the intelligent one, 
“ Shahwan Ol gg2 GLe> Lit. of the passionate one. 


oli 


JILFAN (Fem. Jilfah). > 
Literally, the stripped one. 


Jilfan Dahwa 5> Cl 
“  Furayjan ole § dla 
“ — Sitam Al-Bulad oVgl plas Gly Steet sinews. 


ES 
KUBAYSHAN (Fem. Kubayshah). “<5 
(Not Asil, or thoroughbred, according to the ‘Anazah). Literally, 


The Little Ram 


*Umayr (form )—diminutive 


Kubayshan Al-Umayr ve) lee form of the word Life, 


ee 
MILWAH (Fem. Miluwiyah). 45+ 
Literally, the one waving in the air. 


Milwah Sharban OLD Clyle He who drinks much. 
« — Tabur oy lb chy 


MUKHALLAD (Fem. Mukhalladiyah). 4 
Literally, the immortal one, living forever. 


Muwhalladi Al-Ajqam peeYl Oe 
& Al-Masrur 94 po)) Ale Lit. of the happy one. 
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co 
MU‘WAJ]J (Fem. Mu’wajjiyah). i» 
Literally, the crooked one. In gallop swerving or swaying from one 
side to the other. 


Mu'wajj Hammad she om co 


oluy 
RABDAN (Fem. Rabdah). #5 
Literally, the one confined or shut up—the wild, or grey ostrich. 


Rabdan Khashiban ols Olay 
«  Mashajid doles Glas 
“ (AL) Shaybi eal ates 


« — Zalla “¥5 Olas 


oli, 


RISHAN (Fem. Rishah). <=. 
Literally, the one with feather-like wings. 


Rishan Arjasi wr! bles 
«  Sharabi vile dle» 
«(Abu or Umm) Urqub a 3 ¢ G5) »") Sle 

Od 


SA‘DAN (Fem. Sa‘dah).  s— 
Named after a desert plant and monkey. 


eee 2 Se Ee ST Te 
“«  Tawjan OW yb Gus 
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SAMHAN (Fem. Samhah). + 
Literally, the benevolent one. 


Samhan Al-Hafi abl ok 


«  Al-Qumiyah Lag Gls Pertaining to settlement. 


SHUWAYMAN (Fem. Shuwaymah). * 3 
From, a mark, birthmark. 


Shuwayman Al-‘Amiriyah a pill dle 53 
- Lit. of th immi t 
“ Sabbah Cl Oke 9 swimmer on account of his beautiful 
‘ = gallop. 
ce Zahi Ald Gly 55 Lit of the fourishing one. 


TUWAYSAN (Fem. Tuwaysiyah). ++ sb 
Literally, of the goodly one—like peacock. 


Tuwaysan Al-Qami ll dks yb 
ee Quad aL3 Gly sb Easy to lead (guide). 


WADNAN KHURSAN 
Wadnan—small, or low on girth. (See Kuhaylan Wadnan Khirsan) 


: BREEDING 

Witnesses are present at the time of breeding the mare, who is often taken 
long distances to secure proper mating; in fact, breeding is carried on in the 
same manner as that prescribed by the Koran for Mahometan marriages. When- 
ever possible, a mare is bred within her own strain, or, at least, to such kindred 

strains as will nick well with her blood. 
The stallion is selected with infinite care. If an unknown or doubtful stallion 
be taken in war, or if he is known to have any undesirable ancestor, he will in 
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no case be used in an Arabian stud, no matter how perfect his conformation. An 
Arab never accepts payment for stud services. To “hire out” a stud horse for 
money is, in the eyes of the Arabs, an unworthy action: although the law per- 
mits this, it simply “is not done.” On the other hand, the owner of the stud 
reserves the right to refuse his horse and select the mares. : 

The foal is supposed to get its bone, tendons, nerves, disposition, and speed 
from the sire, and its color, form, and size from the mare. It is an error to think 
that a colt has its mother’s pedigree tied about its neck in a little bag, in the 
presence of the sheikh, at the time of foaling. Such bags, if they are found, 
usually contain prayers, exorcisms, or, more frequently, verses from the Koran 
against the evil eye or malicious persons. 

Certain tribes in the past achieved reputations for certain strains that they 
kept reasonably pure within themselves, While these tribes specialized on par- 
ticular strains, they also had a number of other strains in common with their 
neighbors; but the growing scarcity of good horses at the present time precludes 
the possibility of such specialization. The five different families of horses are 
today possessed indiscriminately by different Bedouin tribes, but all tribes do not 
necessarily possess horses of each varicty. Obviously, breeding within a strain is 
always preferable, and certain strains more preferable to mix with others, if it 
is impossible to secure a horse of the same strain. It is exceedingly rare, how- 
ever, to find any pedigrees, even those of the most carefully bred strains,—such 
as those obtained by the Khedive Abbas Pasha,—that are not more or less mixed 
in strain, so that the best to be expected in pedigree is a preponderance of one 
strain occasionally interspersed with others not too diverse in their character- 
istics—and the whole in El Khamsa. 

Horses carrying Kuhaylan blood to a large degree, being for the most part 
of the thickset, able cavalry type, with plenty of substance, endurance, and pow- 
erful way of going, combined with well balanced conformation, and short, 
typical head, with width of brow, dish-face, and small nose, would be well 
mated with the Saqlawi, ‘Ubayan, Dahman, Risban, Shuwayman, Tuwaysan, 
Wadnan, and others. These strains are of particular refinement and exceedingly 
showy movement, but commonly not so large; they possess less substance and 
endurance, and have finer, narrower, and more delicate heads. Quality in this 
way will be preserved and a favorable nick experienced, as these strains were 
presumably at one time direct offshoots from the Kuhaylan. 
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If, on the other hand, performance, strength and size only are desired, 
breeding is indicated to the Hadban, Hamdani, Abu ‘Urkub, Samhan, and 
others that are large, strong, and of coarser type. 

Recourse should be had to the Mu’niqi, Jilfan, Muwhalladi, and others 
that are of the high, long-legged racing type only when it is desired to infuse 
speed, height, and jumping ability, usually at a loss somewhat of refinement in 
conformation and in head, as these strains have ever been less prized by the 
Bedouins and, in a way, considered less asiJ. Without a pedigree before one, an 
attempt to exactly classify and describe any particular horse is doomed to fail- 
ure, and rests on mere imagination, as two individuals of the same nominal 
strain may be diverse in type from mixed ancestry. This feat is not attempted 
by the Bedouins themselves, except in a very general way. 

There are some physical differences between strains distinguishable to the 
practiced eye. The Kuhaylan, Saqlawi, Hadban, Mu’niqi, and some others, are 
sufficiently dissimilar to be recognized. When it comes to identifying closely 
allied strains, it is more difficult, and to name the particular family within its 
strain is impossible. First crosses between strains are often detected, as there is 
a lack of symmetry partaking somewhat of either strain. 

PEDIGREES 

If conformation and pedigree cannot be combined in one individual, the 
Bedouin Arab always chooses pedigree; and that quite rightly. If the blood is 
kept pure, desirable conformation in the mare may offset that lacking in the 
stallion, and none of these hidden excellences called blood, which affect dispo- 
sition, courage, intelligence, and refinement, be lost. Outblood, no matter how 
perfect in itself, will introduce a host of discordant elements and produce un- 
balanced foals in every respect. 

It is a matter of honor among tribes to receive inviolate an emissary from 
a neighboring tribe with whom they have been at war, give him complete pedi- 
grees of the horses captured by the enemy, and vouchsafe him a safe return. 
Each tribe feels that subsequently there may be a turn of the wheel of fortune 
which will enable them to recapture their lost horses or secure their offspring, if 
they have been properly bred meanwhile. Incidentally, the indiscriminate mix- 
ture of strains by Europeans, usually on account of the few Arabian mares that 
have come into European hands, has led to an inevitable loss of type much more 
quickly than the uninformed would suppose, and has caused much speculation 
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as to the cause thereof. The commonly accepted theory is “change of environ- 
ment,”—no doubt partially true; but indiscriminate mixture plays the greatest 
part in retrogression, 

According to the Mendelian law, tracing the pedigree either through the, 
dam or the sire is futile, as the characteristics (zygotes) acquired by the foal 
are a combination of gametes inherited from both sire and dam, depending for 
character upon which parent gamete was dominant. 

Contrary to European custom, Arabian pedigrees trace through the mare, 
and the mare is more esteemed than the stallion. She is first of all a source of 
wealth, and for this reason an edict of the Koran forbids her sale to foreigners 
—4 prohibition, however, which is easily negated by the exchange of gifts, the 
acceptance of which is an Arab virtue. She is also considered to have superior 
endurance of heat, hunger, and thirst, and can be turned out to graze without a 
groom. Only mares are ridden in warlike expeditions and the chase, as the mare 
is free from neighing—a stallion characteristic which discloses the position of 
the raider in a surprise attack. 

Because of the extreme scarcity of pure bred stock, and because they are 
commonly at war with their neighbors, the Arabs have for centuries practiced 
line-breeding within the strain and family, and occasionally close inbreeding. 
They have developed a fastidiousness concerning pedigree derived from long- 
standing observation of the remarkable results often obtained by such inbreed- 
ing, as well as the fixation and perpetuation of desirable qualities, and have 
wrongly ascribed these results to the mare’s influences, while in reality it was on 
account of the narrow bounds within which they bred for strain and family. 
Of the two systems of tracing pedigree, that through the mare has this much 
to be said for it: as the stallion is usually more carefully chosen as a superior 
individual, the glorification of the mare which contributes equally to the off- 
spring will tend to a more careful selection of mares than is commonly prac- 
ticed among Europeans, and a corresponding tendency toward general improve- 
ment in stock as time goes on. 

Guarmani holds that in ancient times when the strains were few, where the 
sire and dam were both of the highest class, the foal took the strain of the sire. 
It came about that as the strains differentiated and some deteriorated, the mare’s 
pedigree was given for the foal, for the purpose of showing a breaking away 
from the original strains. Consequently, the custom of carrying the line through 
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the dam, which became universal, was an evidence of less careful breeding. 

The Bedouin lives by tradition. His own genealogy and that of his horse 
is handed down from father to son, and is one of the few topics of conversation 
during the hours devoted by Europeans to reading and writing. Pure breeding 
has become incorporated as one of his laws of existence, and, joined with his 
pride of race, clannishness, poetry of soul, fatalism, and independence, has 
enabled him for many centuries not only to keep intact but to improve by con- 
sistent, intelligent selection and favorable environment a specialized breed of 
horses, useful and enduring, prepotent and improving, and superior to all the 
other breeds in the world to which they have been introduced. 

Major Tweedie says: 

The fallacy of applying the epithet natural, as opposed to artificial, to the 
strains of the desert, has already appeared. In no other breed of horses is repro- 
duction more effectually controlled and guarded by man than in the Arabian. 
The Arabs have no paddocks in which stud accidents may happen. The horse 
of unknown or unapproved pedigree which grows up among the desert folk 
from never being allowed to cover, takes but little notice of the mares beside 
him. The stallions in use are kept so securely shackled that stolen leaps are next 
to impossible, 

BLOOD INFLUENCES 

From necessity and choice, then, the Arabs practice inbreeding and line- 
breeding. The best evidence of the absolute purity of the blood is, that it can 
stand close consanguinous unions without deteriorating—this is one of the 
causes for the steady improvement of horses in Arabia. It is well known among 
breeders that wherever it is desired to intensify qualities, recourse to inbreeding 
should be had. Inbreeding reduces the number of gametes, and tends to simplify 
the number of combinations and diversifications possible, and make like produce 
like more frequently. Only a blood pure in itself and only a type without flaw 
or imperfection, however, can stand this; otherwise, bad qualities gathered 
from a multitude of divergent and discordant elements become intensified 
equally with whatever good ones are present. If we inbreed impure blood, we 
immediately get ot intensified reproductions of what we desire, but strange 
anomalies, misshapen monstrosities, unbalanced dispositions, disease, weakness, 
and inability to produce. Arabians are often inbred to the second generation 
with benefit. 
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Consequently, Arabian horses, when joined with other breeds, especially 
those that already carry through their ancestors much Arabian blood, are pre- 
Potent to a marked degree, and strongly stamp all their get with their qualities. 
For centuries, intelligent breeders have acknowledged this fact, and many, 
authorities have given it as their opinion that no breed of horses has been created 
in historical times, able to Propagate without rapid loss of its good qualities, 
that did not start with a liberal admixture of Arabian blood. 

Guarmani closes his book on El Khamsa as follows: 

Having finished my observations, I trust I have left out nothing that is 
necessary for establishing as a maxim of horselore this, that for the equine fam- 
ilies, scattered over the various regions of the globe, whatever their degree of 
degeneration, the Arab stallion alone, and without a single exception, must be 
selected as the agent of improvement and regeneration. I may observe that the 
purer the animal's breed the better will be the result of preserving him in his 
primitive condition, not to speak of preserving his power of transmitting his 
qualities to his progeny, so that in scouring the deserts in search of stallions 
for any complete regeneration of breeds, our sole aim must be, to select those 
which belong to the first category, to the true asil, the ancient Safinat, always 
Safinat; and absolutely to refuse all others, be they never so beautiful and even 
to all appearance better endowed and better formed. 

Captain W. A. Kerr thus summarizes his opinion of Arabian blood: 

Tf centuries of unsullied descent, a masterful prepotency—a gift that long 
and stainless purity of breed alone can bestow—mien and bearing haught and 
high, rounded symmetry of form, the ability to travel far and fast, courage and 
resolution to struggle and endure, highly-developed intelligence, a generous 
disposition, a constitution of iron, bone of hardest texture, sinews of steel and 
Hinty hoof—if these go to make up equine perfection, then the true high-caste 
horses of Nejd, and those shapely steeds of equal birth, bred in the plain be- 
tween the two rivers that drink of the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, are 
assuredly the noblest of their race. Were proof needed of the Arabian’s far 
back and jealously-guarded pedigree, it will be found in his fixity of type, in 
the characteristic spring of the tail from the crupper. A Seglawi Jedran, a 
Managhi, or any asil Arab is distinct from other breeds, and could be produced 
from no other stock in the known world. “All the pride of his race in himself 
reflected lives!” So pure and distinct is he of race, so great his power of heredity, 
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that no matter how violent the contrast may be, how radical the cross-out, the 
mintmark of the desert remains distinctly visible through several generations. 

Du Hujs says in The Percheron Horse: 

All who have raised colts out of common mares by Arabians are unanimous 
in opinion, and we have ourselves proved it, that their get is generally even- 
tempered, of a mild, willing, and quiet disposition, easily and cheaply reared, 
and fit for work at three years old, thus paying for their keep. 

NAMES. 

A Mahometan considers it a sacrilege to give to his horse the name of a man, 
as men’s names have at some time been borne by saints. Therefore, the names 
of Arabian horses are usually taken from some quality of form or disposition, 
color, or achievement. An Arabic book by Abd-el-Malek ibn Ismail el Talleby 
on the secrets of the Arab tongue (translated into French by the learned 
orientalist Signor Enrico Sauvaire) gives one hundred and twenty-six different 
names, and is an extensive terminology of qualities. For example, the first horse 
possessed by the Prophet was called Ouskoub, by reason of his speed. Another 
was named Mortadjez, because of the beautiful cadence of his neigh; he was 
also styled “gracious” and “noble.” Another was called E/ Hezzez, “the fixed” 
or the “adherent,” as if he were fixed or adherent to the goal it had been 
proposed to reach; or, because of the firm set of his limbs. 

Names are given only to illustrious steeds. A few good names for selection 
are cited by Daumas: 


Adatifa—the Docile Messaoud—the happy 
Aatik—the noble Mordjana—coral 
Djerada—the locust Moubarek—the blessed 
El Aroussa—the bride Nadma—the ostrich 

El] Guetaya—the cutter Nadjy—the persevering 
Ghezala—the gazelle Ouarda—the rose 
Guemera—the moon Rakib—the scout 
Guetrane—pitch Saadd—happiness 
Hamama—the dove Sabeur—the patient 
Kamil—the perfect Sabok—the rapid 
Leila—night Safy—the pure 
Madérouf—the known Salem—the saviour 
Mansour—the victorious Yakouta—the ruby 
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It is offered as a suggestion to Europeans wishing to name Arabian foals that 
they purchase an Arabic-English dictionary, and follow this custom of naming 
their foals from some exhibited quality. Care should be taken that appropriate 
masculine and feminine endings be used. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CLOSELY RELATED BREEDS 


S NOTED in the second chapter of this volume, the antiquity 
of the genus Equus is so remote that undoubtedly a number of 
‘types had become indigenous to various regions of the carth 
| long before recorded history, and in some instances reached a 
: high state of differentiation under man’s care and skill. 

Natural conditions and environment have played no small part in the establish- 
ment and fixation of peculiarities. By the painstaking and enlightening research 
of Dr. McDougall, only recently has an answer in the affirmative been definitely 
given to this long-mooted question; and nowhere can the working of this law 
be observed to better advantage than in the history of breeds of horses. 

The Arabian breed represents the highest development of the four general 
types, on account of its long and close association with man, and has had a pre- 
ponderating influence upon the other three types, improving and refining them 
to a marked degree. In turn, it has received when desired, through crossbreed- 
ing, variations in size, weight, speed, and gait that served toward special require- 
ments; but these crosses bred together tend to reversion. The longer and more 
intense the fixation of type, the greater influence it will have in the cross, For 
this reason, the Arabian type, being the oldest and most fixed, has exercised the 
greatest influence in all the crosses historically recorded; in fact, it may be again 
emphasized that, without a liberal supply of Arabian blood, no breed can main- 
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tain itself for long, and without an occasional reinfusion of this blood its rapid 
deterioration can be predicted. 

The maintenance of a section for Arabian blood in the Stud Book of the 
English Thoroughbred has played a larger part in the continuing excellence of 
that breed than is commonly acknowledged by ardent Anglophiles. Arabian 
blood in this section should be bred to frequently, to correct any tendencies to 
degeneration which may appear in the Thoroughbred as well as in other present 
day breeds herein enumerated. If any “doubting Thomases” adopt this advice, 
one of the larger purposes of this book will have been fulfilled. Hamilton 
Smith says: 

When, therefore, we take together all the qualities of the Arabian horse, 
and compare them with other races, we may find some o f single greater powers, 
but none endowed with so many to endear, to admire and to use; and this opin- 
jon we are warranted in passing, since neither Asia nor Europe can boast of a 
breed in all or in some respects superior or equal, that is not plainly indebted to 
the Arabian blood for the estimation it has obtained. 

Naturally, the breeds of the countries closest to Arabia have been the most 
affected. A more or less related type of horse occurs in such regions as Syria, 
Asia Minor, Turkey, Persia, the southern provinces of Russia, East India, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Libya, Nubia, Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco. The horses of 
these regions are known by various names. While similar to the pure Arabian, 
they should not be confused with him. Without any doubt a large number of 
them have entered Europe, and continue to do so, under the general name of 
Eastern horses, and have been accepted as true Arabian type by the average un- 
informed European. These horses have contributed not a little to the general 
improvement; but, in proportion as they are removed from the fountainhead, 
in the same proportion they impart less prepotent qualities and more coarseness. 
It may be interesting if a few of these breeds are named and described. 

SYRIAN 

These horses are strong in Arabian blood, but are known in Arabia as “sons 
of horses,” being from ‘Anazah stallions and out of Persian, Turkoman, Kurd- 
ish, or Baghdad mares. They have a coarser head, a smaller eye, the width be- 
tween the jaw bones is restricted, the shoulder is a bit straight, and the rump 
short and pointed. The nostril is often short and square instead of long. Some of 
them pass to India as low-caste Arabians, and the Egyptian government buys 
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many for their cavalry. The troops taken to Khartum by General Kitchener 
were mounted on Syrian Arabs—their record is given in the chapter on Cavalry, 
BARB 

This is the native horse of the Barbary States of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and Fez, presumably of remote antiquity, as bones of prehistoric Barbs 
are reported to have been found by archacologists. The cavalry of Libya was 
justly famous even in Egyptian times. The Barb is of somewhat larger size than 
the Arabian, perhaps equally swift and enduring, but of coarser conformation, 
This is especially evident in the head and rump. The nose is heavy, the profile 
straight or convex (not dished); there is a narrower forehead and a smaller 
eye; the mane is heavier and coarser, and some hair occurs on the fetlocks; the 
rump is more sloping, and the tail set on lower. The spirit, however, is good, 
and the disposition gentle. The Barb is held to have more knee action than the 
pure Arabian, who has shoulder action. The Arabian gait is pendulous, forward 
and ahead, and he dwells without much bending or lifting of the knee. When 
this action is too exaggerated, it is known as “staky.” The Barb, on the other 
hand, has more lifting and rolling action, like the trotter; when the action is 
checked, as in the hackney, it is known as “pounder” or “pile-driver” action. 

The famous Amir Abd-el-Kader, an authority on his country and its horses, 
and who for so many years fought the French, said that the tribes of Africa were 
originally Arabs, springing from the two Hemiarite tribes Senaldja and Ketta- 
ma, who came into the country at the time of the invasion of Ifrikesh-el-Malik. 
This was anterior to Islam. When the Obeidin (the Fatimites) were masters of 
Egypt, immense tribes passed into Africa. At the time of Ifrikesh-ben-Kaif, 
the empire of the Arabs extended over Mogheb, and without doubt their horses 
were dispersed over that territory also. Abd-el-Kader further gives the names, 
probable descent, and location of these African tribes, as well as the location of 
the best horses. 

When the Moslem invaders spread across the north of Africa and through 
Spain, the genuine Arabian was again introduced in large numbers, and served 
to improve the breed. It was this improved breed that entered Spain and Europe, 
and was in turn scattered by them over the new world. The Godolphin Arabian, 
whose blood contributed so largely to the success of the English Thoroughbred, 
was actually a Barb, as can easily be seen by examining his features in ancient 
prints. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that shortly after his success in the 
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English stud, inquiry made in all parts of Arabia by officials of a Turkish com- 
pany then operating in Arabia, proved that no such horse ever passed from 


Arabia to England. 
PERSIAN 


A spirited, fleet, and enduring breed, standing a trifle higher upon the legs 
and a bit narrower in front; disposition, more uncertain than that of the Ara- 
bian, Shah Abbas I (1585-1628) is said to have ordered the distribution of 
Arabian horses throughout the kingdom, which at that time extended from the 
Tigris to India, as follows: one stud in Kurdistan, one in Shiraz, one in Kara- 
bagh, and one in Transcaspia. From these Arabian stallions descended the breeds 
now known as Kurdistan (or Koordy), Shiraz, Karabagh, and Turkoman. 


TURKISH, TURKOMAN, OR TOOKMAN 

This breed,—proceeding from the old Armenian and Western Asiatic 
brown horses, the Nisaean horses of Media and the Parthean horses of a later 
date, but now principally composed of Arabian blood,—belongs chiefly to Na- 
talia and only in part to Rumania, in Europe. The natives ascribe the descent of 
the Turkoman as from Rustum’s charger Rakhsh, but more probably it was de- 
rived from Arabian stallions introduced by Timir and Nadir Shah. These horses 
are striking mounts, larger and longer than the Arabian, with a higher croup, 
and have unusual powers of endurance. Their disposition is unreliable, and 
they are hard to break. Asa rule, they run strongly to greys or black on account 
of the presence in them of blood from the Caucasus, and to Turkish tradition 
that a general must be mounted on a grey or a white horse. The Byerly Turk and 
the Helmsley Turk were important contributors to the early pedigrees of the 
English Thoroughbred. 

The horses and ponies of Armenia are chiefly brown, and were developed 
from mixed Arabian and Russian strains in Karabagh, on the southern slopes of 
the Caucasus. 

TAZEE 

The horse of India, of which the strains called Jungle, Iran, and Kutch 
Tazee are the best known. Literally, Tazee signifies Arabian, but is meant to 
designate a horse of high caste, lively, active, vigorous, with speed and fire, in 
opposition to a horse called Toorkee, which probably is an offshoot of the Turko- 
man, and of heavy appearance and less choice extraction. These horses are of 
all heights, colors, and marks. They are said to have descended from the Per- 
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sian and Iran horses brought to Industan by Timir, and secreted in Punjab. The 
best Tazee is the Kutch, which is said to have been improved by six pure Arabian 
stallions brought ashore in the Gulf of Sind by an Arabian merchant, when his 
vessel was shipwrecked there, The same origin is given for the Kattyawar breed 
in the Bombay Presidency, The horses of the Hyderabad Deccan are superior, 
because of the introduction of some five hundred Arabian stallions carly in this 
century, 
JAVA PONY 

Douglas noted that the head of the Java pony bears practically the same re- 
lation to its body as appears in the well proportioned Arabian. The body is two 
and seven-tenths times the length of the head. The neck and limbs are also in 
the same proportion to the body as in the Arabian. 

The Arab traveler, Ibn Batuta of Tangiers, visited Sumatra and Jaya in 
1345, and recorded that the town of Sumatra was then held by an Arab prince, 
also that he and his companions were mounted on Arabian horses when shown 
the town. In Java he saw no horses; but it is quite reasonable to suppose that as 
Java was also developed by the Arabs, they soon brought their horses with them, 
and, as there was no native horse, the Javanese pony is a direct descendant of 
the Arabian. 

ANDALUSIAN 

Spain being close to Africa, and overrun during the Moslem conquests, its 
horses became permeated with Eastern blood at an early date. These horses were 
known as Alfares, or Andalusians. They were a cross of Arabian blood upon 
that of the Black Vandal and other Gothic breeds, themselves crossed with Ro- 
man and the ancient Spanish Calpe studs, which came to be known by the name 
Ginetas, or Spanish Jennets, because they were smaller and fit only for light 
speed cavalry. The mixture of Gothic blood produced size, and the breed spread 
from Navarre over Christian Europe, and formed the first well-bred Great 
horses fit to carry armored riders. Many of them were grey, and are referred to 
by the poets and troubadours of France as ferraut, auferraut, and blancferraut, 
as they were different shades of this color. 

The Spanish Jennet followed in the train of Spanish world conquests and 
became widely distributed. In 1519, Cortez carried to Mexico sixteen pure 
Spanish horses, among which were two pure Jennets. In 15 39, De Soto brought 
others with him, and used them when exploring the Mississippi. These animals 
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escaped on the western banks of that river, multiplied, and formed the nucleus 
of the feral horses of the western plains,—the pinto ponies and mustangs. 
Pizarro carried with him to Peru twenty Andalusians and Barbs, at about the 
same time, 

New emigrants, with their Andalusians, swarmed to the newly-founded city 
of Trujillo, and today there are still two haciendas devoted to the breeding of 
these horses. They are used exclusively for the saddle. The wild horse of the 
plains of the Argentine is also a descendant of the Andalusian. 

ABYSSINIAN 

These horses are of Arabian stock, but seldom of any real value, although 
the pasturage of this mountain region is good. The bay stock is seldom a moun- 
tain race. 

STEEDS OF THE LIBYAN AND OTHER AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

Libya and Nubia have horses of Arabian characteristics,—a large, black 
breed. The tribes of Seannaar, Darfur, Nigritia, Shouaas on the banks of the 
Tchad, Ashaantee, Begharmis, Alfaia, and Gerri, all have horses of a general 
Eastern caste. The ponies used by the Boers in the Boer War, and which outdid 
the English mounts in every way, were a cross between Black Dutch and 
Armenian breeds. 

THE THOROUGHBRED 

The first record the author has been able to discover of Arabian blood in 
England is that Carthaginian merchants, purchasers of British tin, brought over 
Barbs on their trading ships; and from these Barbs the Devonshire pack horse 
is said to have descended. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain, the Crispinian Legion, mounted 
on Barb stallions, was stationed at Doncaster. Racing at Wetherby, near York, 
early in the third century, under patronage of King Severus (See Chapter II.), 
was undoubtedly run by horses mostly of Eastern blood. It is also recorded that 
the Romans raced Eastern horses at Ebor. Hengist and Horsa (“stallion” and 
““mare””), who came to the assistance of Vortigorn, brought horses with them. 

The native horses which the Romans found in the British Isles were of the 
Celtic variety,—small, but tough and strong; and from these the English Hob- 
byhorse no doubt descended. As England became overrun by invading peoples 
from the South, the blood influence of the horses brought with them was inev- 
itable. Assisted by a most favorable environment for the perfection of good 
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blood,—a lime soil, plentiful grass at all seasons, and rolling hills at a fair alti-” 


tude above the sea,—there was slowly evolved a remarkable breed that reached 
a more or less fixed type in the early part of the cightcenth century, and has 
been continued as such. Long before Eastern blood had become fashionable, its 
Presence must have been established, otherwise the much-heralded nicks could 
not have turned out so advantageously, Presumably, the English Hobbyhorse 
was improving also under intensive breeding and favorable conditions, and con- 
tributed not a little to the size and stoutness which later characterized such fine 
horses as Herod, Matchem, and Eclipse, The final flowering, which culminated 
in the wholesale importation of Eastern blood, was superimposed upon a field 
already prepared for its reception through centuries of vicarious introductions 
of good blood—a point to be borne in mind! 

The first recorded Arabian horse came into England in 1121, during the 
reign of Henry I. About the same time, Alexander I., King of Scotland, pre- 
sented an Arabian to the Church of St. Andrew. These two horses came from 
Morocco. Richard I, in the poems celebrating his expeditions, is represented as 
riding Arabians. Early in the fourteenth century, Edward III. expended one 
thousand marks’ ($23,800. today) for fifty Spanish horses (horses of much 
Eastern blood), and obtained safe conduct for them through Spain and France. 
According to Blundeville, Barbary, Turkish, Spanish, Neapolitan, and Sardin- 
ian horses were known in England in 1580, and light-built swift horses had 
greatly increased in numbers by the middle of the reign of Charles I.,—circa 
1640. It was the abundance of these horses that enabled Cromwell to provide 
excellent mounts for his Ironsides at a cost of about eighteen pounds each, or 
eighteen and one-half dollars in United States money today. Place’s White 
Turk, so called after a Mr. Place, Master of Horse to Oliver Cromwell, was 
the sire of a number of good horses. 

Late in the sixteenth century, during the reign of Elizabeth, it is recorded 
that some Spanish horses were washed ashore from the wreck of the Armada. 
James I. was an enthusiastic patron of the turf, and it was during his reign, in 
1616, that the court records show he paid to Master Markham one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds (about $750.)—an exorbitant sum for the day—for the 
Markham Arabian. This horse, however, by failing to race well, temporarily 
checked the importation of Arabians into England. James I. later acquired the 
famous Villiers Arabian. In 1637, he appointed the Duke of Newcastle as Gov- 
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ernor to Prince Charles, later Charles II., and the education the young king re- 
ceived in horsemanship was reflected in the impetus given racing during his 
reign. Charles II. sent his Master of Horse to the continent to purchase Eastern 
mares, and the introduction of these royal mares laid the foundation of the 
Thoroughbred. 

Two celebrated importations occurred after William and Mary ascended 
the throne in 1689: Captain Byerly brought from the continent the Byerly 
Turk, from whom so many Thoroughbreds are descended, such as Jigg. His 
most famous descendant was Herod. The King was much attracted by this horse, 
and bred many of his best Thoroughbreds to him. From Aleppo, Syria, during 
the reign of Queen Anne, in 1705, followed the importation of the famous Dar- 
ley Arabian, by a brother of John Darley, of Aldy Park, Yorkshire. This horse 
was named Monica: about 14-2 hands high, a dark bay with white markings 
on the two near legs, and a long blaze. Later discovery of his pedigree in the 
files of the Darley family proved him to be a Mu‘niqi Hadraji. No horse, be- 
fore or since, has had such an influence on the English Thoroughbred. From 
him descended Flying Childers, a bay horse, 14-2 hands, said to be the fastest 
horse ever known, out of Betty Leedes, a close-made bay, short backed and com- 
pact, descendant of an Eastern horse. Also, Bartlet’s Childers, whose descendant 
Eclipse, 15-2 hands, established the most celebrated line of the breed. 

How rapidly the turf continued to acquire popularity about this time is 
proved by the fact that in 1699 more race meetings were held throughout Eng- 
land than in any previous period of its history. In this particular year, the King’s 
Master of the Stud, Robert Marshall brought over from Arabia fourteen stal- 
lions, at a cost of some eleven hundred pounds (about $5300.), and sent them 
to Newmarket, where the King was staying at the time. 

By a cross with closely bred mares, the English horse continued to improve, 
until, about 1750, writers of the day began to note the ill effects of continu- 
ous in and in breeding, and denounced the increasing degeneracy when cousins 
failed to produce offspring as good as themselves. Fortunately at this time, new 
Eastern blood was by accident obtained, and gave a fresh cross of good blood 
with such wonderful results that they maintained for a century or more. The 
author believes that a similar condition of deterioration today threatens the 
Thoroughbred breeders, and the necessity for an early return to Eastern blood 
is indicated, if the breed is to continue to improve, unless present owners are 
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willing to put up with shorter and shorter racing distances, less and less weight 
carried, and more and more unsoundness in their horses. 

Then came the introduction of the historic sire, the Godolphin Barb 
(Scham), so-called Arabian. In 1731, this horse (being then seven years old) 
was picked up in the streets of Paris by a Mr. Coke, an Englishman, and sent to 
a Mr. Williams, who in turn presented him to the Earl of Godolphin, after 
whom the horse has since been called. Tradition has it that the horse was sent 
as a gift from the Emperor of Morocco to King Louis XIV., but this is unau- 
thenticated, 

At first, Godolphin Barb was little thought of by the Earl. By chance he 
served one of the mares, Roxana, and the resulting colt, Lath, was so promising 
that from then on the Godolphin Barb became a favorite, and produced some 
outstanding horses. His most famous descendant was Matchem, from whom one 
of the three winning English Thoroughbred families descended, He was a dark 
bay horse, standing not more than 14-2 hands, with an unusual development of 
crest, and some white on his off hind heel. He died in December, 1753, in his 
twenty-ninth year, at Gogmagog, Cambridgeshire, and his remains are buried 
beneath the stable gateway. His most celebrated progeny include Cade, Reg- 
tlus, Blank, Babraham, Bajazet. 

Other celebrated horses of Eastern blood brought into England previous to 
1764, who had part in the general improvement of the Thoroughbred were: 


Brown Arabian Lord Oxford’s Arabian 
Honeywood’s Arabian Oglethorpe’s Arabian 

Wilson’s Chestnut Arabian Cullen’s Arabian Mare 

The Saanah Arabian Newcombe’s Bay Mountain Arabian 
Newton's (two) Arabians Panton’s Arabian 

Lonsdale’s Bay Arabian Damascus Arabian 

Coombe Arabian BelPs Gray Arabian 

Bethel?’s Arabian Tarran’s Black Barb 

Curwen’s Bay Barb The St. Victor Barb 
Wilkinson’s Barb Mare Admiral Keppel—Barb mare 
Compton’s Barb Thoulouse Barb 

Dodsworth’s (foaled in England) The Marshal (or Selaby) Turk 
The Akaster Turk The Strickland’s Turk 
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The Belgrade Turk D?Arcy’s White Turk Duke D?Arcy’s Yellow Turk. 


The lines of the Byerly Turk through Herod, and of the Godolphin Barb 
through Matchem, really owe what celebrity they have to the infusions of blood 
they have received from the descendants of the Darley Arabian, almost in the 
exact proportion to the amount they have received. By statistics covering a peri- 
od of one hundred years, Lowe and Allison have worked out the fact that the 
winners of the three classic English races—the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. 
Leger—were descendants in the male line from the Darley Arabian to the as- 
tonishing proportion of ninety-five per cent. In 1893, Bruce Lowe summarized 
the values of the individuals who had contributed most to the English Thor- 
oughbred, taking the three classical races as his criterion: the family of the 
Darley Arabian bad seven hundred and nine winners out of twelve hundred and 
ninety-eight races; that of the Godolphin Barb, forty-one winners out of sev- 
enty-eight races; and that of the Byerly Turk, less. It is freely predicted that in 
another one hundred years, no appreciable blood of other horses will be running. 

In 1793, after the first Derby at Newmarket (1780),—won by Diomed, 
an Anglo-Arab,—Weatherby’s issued a pamphlet of all Anglo-Arabs eligible to 
entry, which was published in 1803 and revised in 1808. At the founding of the 
General Stud Book in 1808, there had been registered as foundation stock up to 
1800, one hundred and two Arabian stallions and seven mares, forty-two Barb 
stallions and twenty-four mares, twenty-eight Turks, six Persians and Egyp- 
tians,—a total of some two hundred Eastern horses. Years ago Weatherby’s went 
on record with the statement: “All racing speed came from the Arab, and that 
blood improved any class of horse to which it was introduced.” 

In the first American Stud Book, published by Patrick Nisbett Edgar in 
1833, there were thirty-two Arabians, five Barbs, and seven Spanish horses. 
From 1830 to 1840 the title “Anglo-Arab” was dropped and the title “English 
Thoroughbred” adopted in its place. In the first volume of Bruce’s American 
Stud Book there is recorded a list of no less than forty-two Arabian horses im- 
ported into the United States between 1760 and 1860, besides twelve Arabian 
mares, four Barb horses, and two Barb mares. 

That the Thoroughbred has evolved from very early days is evident: wheth- 
er for good or bad is a matter of moment to all. Starting in 1700 at 14 hands, he 
has steadily increased in height,—about one inch every twenty-five years, ac- 
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cording to Admiral Rous, until he now averages more than 16 hands. Accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Gilbey, on account of the lower-statured mares, the average is 
now about 15-244 hands, which would make the increase one inch in every 
thirty years, 

The following changes are noticeable in the present Thoroughbred as com- 
pared with the early Thoroughbred, which was close up to Eastern blood two 
hundred years ago: a longer head, a straighter face, an eye smaller and higher 
in the head; less pronounced cheek bones, less width between the eyes, less brain 
cavity, less relative width between the cheek bones where the windpipe runs in; 
a more square and prominent nose, nostrils larger in repose and smaller in ac- 
tion; a longer and thinner neck, with less arch at the crest; a narrower and 
deeper chest, falling off behind—not so barrelled out as seen from the front; 
thinner, narrower, and higher withers, which almost meet, and have lost some- 
thing of the muscle between, about and around them; the back longer, with 
muscles less pronounced (spine more pronounced) and less capable of sustaining 
weight; the coupling more open and the depth not carried so far back; the 
haunch more drooping, and the angularity of the quarters less; the hind legs 
more straight, the knee, bearing-surface of the hock, and the pastern joints of 
less area in proportion to the size of the body and leg; the bone, tendons, and 
hoof also less in proportion. 

Von Oettingen says that the Thoroughbred development for speed has re- 
sulted in a faulty and too light fundament—the galloping capacity of the Thor- 
oughbred has been developed beyond what the fundament will stand. He also 
scores the racing of two-year-olds as contributing to the deterioration of the 
fundament, and attributes the stronger, drier, and firmer legs of the horses of 
the steppes and the half-breeds of Ireland to their open-air-two-year-old life on 
hard meadows, rather than the English custom of two hours? training daily and 
twenty-two hours’ rest in the stables. He says there is a distinct retrogression in 
England since 1850 in the number of Thoroughbred mares that have produced 
seven or more living foals. 

The stomach of the Thoroughbred is enlarged from a long course of forced 
feeding, is more delicate, and requires a larger amount of feed to produce the same 
energy. In early days, much inbreeding was practiced with good results, but of 
late years, as we have said, breeders of Thoroughbreds have found it disastrous 
to inbreed closer than four generations; and this signifies a weakening of vital- 
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ity in the blood. As a creator or improver of other breeds, without the assistance 
of the Arabian, the Thoroughbred has been a distinct failure; for example, in 
the attempted improvement of the French Limousin and the Cleveland Bay. 
This fact is well known among the Remounts of continental countries, and, 
where Thoroughbred blood is used to produce size and speed, a liberal infusion 
of Arabian blood is kept constantly on hand to vivify and make prepotent the 
crossbreds, and to re-infuse those all-round qualities that have been lost by too 
much specialization for speed. 

“The Arabian is the son of Nature, and the Thoroughbred is the son of 
Art,” says the Knight Carlo Nobili, of Reggio, a profound observer and an ac- 
knowledged authority on horses, in commenting on the failure to obtain good 
results in Italy by the crossing of Thoroughbreds. He recommends a return to 
the Arabian. 

A British commission met at Umballa, India, in October, 1900, to inquire 
into the question of Indian horse-breeding, and after an extensive tour of the 
country concluded their exceedingly interesting and instructive report with 
the following recommendation: “that the use of the Thoroughbred stallions 
be continued in the proportion of six in ten, and that the remaining four be 
Arabians.” 

It is granted that the Thoroughbred is today still a fine horse, and combines 
speed, size, and courage, meeting most of the modern requirements; but the day 
is at hand when a return to other blood is needed, if he is to furnish the cavalry 
with soundness, stamina, and weight-carrying ability under severe conditions. It 
is obvious that where speed and size in horses are of no moment, and often a 
detriment in the stress of sudden necessity for troops, a return to the Arabian 
cross is clearly indicated as the only redress. The Thoroughbred will most easily 
nick with the Arabian, being of the same blood, and the Anglo-Arabs thus pro- 
duced (as shown in the World War by the French, or in Palestine by Allenby) 
will surpass any other type of cavalry horse. 

THE MORGAN 

It is particularly interesting to trace the probable origin of a breed that is 
distinctly American,—the Morgan horse, for which a book of registration is 
kept. 

He isa small type of trotting horse, bred in the State of Vermont, noted for 
speed and endurance, and descended from one stallion,—Justin Morgan. The 
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only facts which careful research has brought to light regarding the origin of 
this prepotent progenitor of the Morgan horse are as follows: 

As a two-year-old colt, in the spring of 1795, in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
» fora small debt he was taken from an unknown man (suspected as being Abner 
Morgan) by the man whose name he was given,—Justin Morgan, of Randolph, 
Vermont. This colt was led back to Randolph, where he later stood for service, 
The man Justin Morgan informed his friends he was a Dutch horse, and this 
was confirmed in 1842, when Justin Morgan’s son wrote to the Albany Culti- 
vator that his father had said this horse was Dutch; but nothing whatever is 
definitely known as to his actual breeding. 

The man Justin Morgan was born near Springfield, in 1747. He lived in 
West Springfield until 1788, where he gained his living in various ways, such 
as keeping a tavern, and standing other people’s horses. In 1784-85 he had 
among others a horse known as T'rve Briton (also as Beautiful Bay, and later as 
Traveler), which came to him from East Hartford, Connecticut, and had also 
been in Massachusetts for several years. The breed of True Briton was uncer- 
tain, although Joseph Battell and Lindsay claimed he was registered under one 
of his three names as an English horse in the Stud Books of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and was the sire of Justin Morgan. The belief that True Briton 
sired Justin Morgan was also created by John Morgan (a relative of the man 
Justin Morgan), but at a date later than 1842. It has been shown, however, that 
John Morgan never saw his relative, Justin Morgan, after he moved to Ver- 
mont in 1788, nor did any correspondence pass between the two men in regard 
to the horse Justin Morgan. There is no doubt but that True Briton stood as a 
sire from 1784 to 1795, but John H. Wallace has proved that at the time Justin 
Morgan was bred, True Briton was advertised as standing at East Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Recently, some intimate and compelling facts have been brought to light 
that make it more than probable that Justin M. organ was a mixture of Arabian 
and Dutch horse. C. C. Stillman, Secretary and Treasurer of the Morgan 
Horse Club for some years, and an extensive breeder of Morgans, decided 
to investigate the matter of descent by exhuming the skeletons of a number of 
his animals, to ascertain if their conformation suggested any particular breed. 
In a number of instances, he discovered that they Possessed five instead of six 
lumbar vertebrae,—a distinct Arabian characteristic, which never occurs in a 
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Thoroughbred. The size and character of the Morgan frame, as a matter of 
fact, coincides with that of the Arabian, and is as far removed as possible from 
the accepted type of the racing Thoroughbred. 

A study of the Dutch horse reveals the following: He was introduced into 
America by the founders of New Amsterdam, now New York, and brought 
from Utrecht, Holland, in 1625. By 1650, this type of horse was numerous, and 
used for all kinds of work. In 1665, after New Amsterdam was surrendered by 
the Dutch to the English, Governor Nicholls established a race course at Hemp- 
stead Plains, Long Island, and offered prizes for races, the weight carried being 
140 lbs. and the distance commonly 2 miles. Consequently racing was popular 
among the Dutch in New York before the English race horse became a breed. 
Dutch horses were found in Connecticut, also; and an entry in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1635, shows that two Dutch sloops landed there with twenty-seven 
mares and three stallions. A Dutch horse stood for service at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1793, the year that Justin Morgan was got. In an advertisement he 
was described as “a horse of Dutch breed, of large size, and a bright bay color.” 
An English writer describes a Dutch Hart-draver (“fast trotter”) as a horse 
that “stands from 14 to 15 hands high, head small, the shoulder well laid back; 
the haunches prominent, the crop short and broad, the limbs muscular and clean, 
but often fringed with longish hair up the sinew above the pastern joints.” In- 
cidentally, the Canadian horse that later developed such a good trotting and 
pacing ability was undoubtedly very largely derived from early importations 
from the colonies and the same origins—Dutch and Arabian. 

The original Justin Morgan fitted this description very well in conformation 
and color, having been 14 hands, and weighed nine hundred and fifty pounds; 
mane and tail coarse and heavy; feathered out on the back sides of the legs 
about and above the fetlocks. He was a fast walker. 

Colonel Spencer Borden noted that in Holland many of the Dutch horses 
were piebald—perhaps descendants of the Andalusians brought to Holland by 

’ the Spaniards during the long wars for independence, and, consequently, carry- 
ing considerable Arabian and Barb blood, which would account for the peculiar 
markings. He cited as proof that they have been in Holland since early times, 
the piebald and spotted horses depicted in the pictures of Holland’s fine animal 
painter, Paul Potter (1625-1654). Small horses are efficient in Holland because 
of the level nature of the country. The present Dutch horse, however, has a 
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straight shoulder (so, if Young Bulrock is described as having a shoulder well- 
laid back, he must have been closer up to Andalusian blood than the horse of the 
present day). 

Edgar’s American Stud Book, published in 1833, records that Lindsay’s 
Arabian Ranger (but from his history, a Barb) was landed in New London, 
Connecticut, in 1766. This horse was originally presented to the Emperor of 
Morocco by the commander of an English frigate for a personal service ren- 
dered him. The horse was taken to the West India Islands, and landed there for 
exercise, The only convenient enclosed Place that could be found was a lumber 
yard, into which the horse was turned loose. Through an excess of spirit he 
climbed one of the lumber piles, fell, and broke three legs. Despairing of heal- 
ing the horse, the commander presented him to a Yankce skipper then in port, 
who suspended the horse in a sling until he became fit, and, finally, in 1766, 
brought him to Connecticut. The horse was then four years old. His owner, Col- 
onel Wyllis, of Hartford, called him Ranger, and advertised him for service in 
the Connecticut Courant, in 1777. John Howard had him in Wyndham in 
1778. Through his produce he came to the attention of General “Light Horse” 
Harry Lee of Revolutionary fame, which led to his being purchased and taken 
to Virginia by Captain Lindsay. It is quite probable that the Dutch blood of the 
day was bred for refinement to the Eastern blood left by this horse in and near 
Connecticut; and as the Dutch blood was of more or less Andalusian descent, a 
fine opportunity was present to nick with related blood and produce a most pre- 
potent individual. 

Justin Morgan was also exactly what would have been expected from such a 
union. He possessed a little more fineness than was present in the Dutch horse, 
and a little more coarseness and weight than was present in the Arabian; the 
trotting ability of the Dutch horse combined with the nerve and endurance of 
the Arabian; and, by the happy blending of long latent characteristics acquired 
anew from his Arabian ancestry on both sides, the ability to perpetuate himself. 

History has furnished a parallel process of creation in the Orloff trotter in 
Russia. Count Orloff, the creator of this breed, began with a Barb stallion 
named Syetanka, which he bred to a Danish mare. She produced Polkan, who 
was larger than his sire, and in turn was bred to a Dutch mare, which breed at 
that time had a splendid reputation for trotting qualities. This Dutch mare, in 
1784 (nine years before Justin Morgan was foaled), produced Barrs, to whom 
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all Orloff trotters trace through his sons, Dobry, Lebed, and Lubezny. Could 
there be a closer parallel? Another more or less parallel case is the breeding of 
the excellent Boer ponies spoken of in Chapter VII. 

Records of the general performance of the Morgan horse, and especially 
in the American Endurance Tests, his unbounding courage, sturdy frame, abil- 
ity to carry loads, and pleasant disposition, give significant proof of good blood 
and cousinship with the Arabian. 

Consequently, from the evidence of anatomy, from the fact that his owner 
called him a Dutch horse, from the known presence of both Dutch horses and 
Arabians at the time and in the region where he was foaled, from his external 
appearance and internal qualities, and from the production elsewhere of a sim- 
ilar type by the same combination, the conclusion may be fairly deduced that 
Justin Morgan had principally Dutch and Arabian blood,—which would also 
account for the remarkable power that has perpetuated his strain. 

THE PERCHERON 

A. H. Sanders, Editor of The Breeders’ Gazette, and Wayne Dinsmore, 
Secretary of the Percheron Society of America, wrote a painstaking and com- 
prehensive book on the Percheron as an original type; but the author still feels 
that there is more than a probability that the Arabian had an important part in 
giving to the Percheron the splendid qualities that distinguish him from other 
heavy horses. 

The authors concede this view as quite tenable, but, at the same time, prefer 
to discount the evidence regarding Arabian influences as inadequate, and make 
much of immaterial contradictions by authorities whom they quote. They pre- 
fer to ascribe a prehistoric origin to this specialized type, the breeding of which 
they asseverate was restricted to the narrow confines of The Perche, in France, 
miraculously modified, and kept distinct by some inexplainable peculiar geo- 
graphical condition from all horses in the similar surrounding lowland country; 
also, because the skull of a horse of the Stone Age that closely resembles the 
_ skull of the Percheron of today has been excavated in this region,—all of which 
stretches the credulity far more than what they attempt to disprove. Their book 
shows a laudable aszour propre for the Percheron, but is weak in understanding 
the true characteristics of the Arabian. 

The real origin of the Percheron, the author contends, is as follows: that it 
is quite true there was a heavy horse in prehistoric times in Europe, remains of 
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his bones having been found in England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
France; that there naturally existed a strong tendency by environment to create 
size in those rich pasture lowlands whenever they were opened to civilization; 
that different types of heavy horses were developed for various purposes during 
the centuries of the Christian cra, some like and some most unlike the Per- 
cheron; that these types again disappeared as the necessity for them vanished; 
and that Eastern blood—not necessarily always pure Arabian—is known to have 
improved and modified the Great horses in Spain, England, and other parts of 
the Continent. It is, therefore, not hard to believe, but even most probable (in 
view of the evidence) that the foregoing is what occurred in The Perche, even 
to a larger extent than elsewhere. 

Let us take a look at some of the evidence which these authors say we have 
a right to believe if we like. They note that Charles Martel, a king of Old 
France, met and overcame the Moslem hosts of Abderame in the Province of 
Perche, in A.D. 732, and inflicted an overwhelming defeat upon the Saracens, 
capturing a vast number of them and their horses. It would appear, then, that 
a certain number of Eastern horses were left in this particular region at that 
time. Next, a number of French knights and nobility from this region are men- 
tioned by chroniclers, such as the Abbé Fret, as having gone in the crusades 


' from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, It may be allowed that these 


knights presumably brought back with them Eastern horses,—in fact, they are 
occasionally shown in pictures on Eastern mounts. 

Personally, the writer believes the above facts to be historically correct; so, 
a second nick of the desert strain was permitted on blood already carrying the 
Saracen strain, and its favorable characteristics reinforced. 

It is true that the horse of the Middle Ages is usually depicted as a wide- 
quartered, stout-middled, and generally thickset type, suitable for carrying the 
heavy weight of a knight in armor—but he is also depicted as having much 
spirit and action, a fine, graceful head, high tail carriage, and not great height 
(indicated by the position of the stirrup below the belly-line). Hence, he was 
not the original Great horse of Europe, which was slow, cold blooded, ponder- 
ous, of poor head and low tail carriage: he was what might have been expected 
from a cross between such a horse and Eastern blood. Furthermore, as the 
knights of Europe were obliged to contend continually with the Moslems,— 
who were mounted on light, swift, active Eastern horses, which, from their 
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more frequent victories, seem to have carried the weight of armor as well if not 
better than the mounts of their opponents,—it was obviously necessary for the 
knights to have active chargers. 

Sanders and Dinsmore quite admit that in the Middle Ages the draft horse 
had no place, and the war horse dominated everywhere. Plowing was chiefly 
done by oxen; and the carrying trade was done either by oxen or pack animals. 
‘As late as the nineteenth century, only three classes of horses were mentioned: 
the war charger, the palfrey, and the road horse. These authors admit that most 
frequently pictures depict a dapple-grey charger—the most persistent of Ara- 
bian colors. They also quite as readily admit that the immediate ancestors of the 
modern Percheron were of the diligence order,—a quick-trotting, coach horse 
type, whose shoulders were still oblique enough to be ridden, ranging from 15 
to 15-2 hands in height, many of them greys with clean legs, a tendency to dish 
face, and of great spirit, with especially gentle disposition. The marked increase 
in size and weight is a comparatively recent development, to meet the increasing 
need for draft, dating back only to 1830. 

The mere fact that Sanders and Dinsmore disproved in part a certain state- 
ment of Du Huis (whose book on the Percheron horse traces its Eastern origin), 
does not discredit him. In fact, while they prove that the Godolphin (spoken of 
as Arabian and grey at the Government Stud of Le Pin, about 1820) was an 
English blood horse of a chestnut color, they also prove that Gallipoly (the sec- 
ond horse mentioned as contributing to the Percheron) was an exceptionally 
good type of a grey Turk,—an Eastern horse commonly designated in France 
as Arabian. They note that in 1815 Gallipoly was an excellent stallion, well 
conserved, of good action, and produced well; again, four years later, that it 
was said: “He is well bred, has plenty of blood, very pretty head, short coup- 
ling; the buttocks are short, and the tail not well attached; he trots lightly and 
with vigor; he is too small and unsuitable for Le Pin . . . I propose to send 
him to Brittany.” But, the next year, in 1820, Gallipoly still remained in the 

’ Stud. Perhaps the soldier who wrote the above had already discovered that a 
14-3 horse of Eastern blood often gets 16-hand colts of quality. 

A fossil skull was uncovered by M. Andre Sanson, in the Seine basin at 
Grenelle, which was said by him to resemble the skull of the Percheron, that is 
dolichocephalic (a head the width of which is less than three-quarters of its 
length), which was similar to a skull discovered in Orne and dating from the 
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Neolithic Age, said to have this same peculiarity. These skulls differ from the 
skull of the Arabian, which, as noted in Chapter III., is decidedly brachyce- 
phalic (wider than three-quarters of its length). 

This is beyond the point, however, as the original presence of a great horse in 
the lowlands of Europe is admitted, and this form of skull was also that of the 
Great horse in Flanders, England, and elsewhere. As an argument, Du Hujs’s 
statement of the presence of horses of Arabian type in England at the time of 
the Roman occupation, and bones discovered at Loiret, France, is far more con- 
vincing, and has the advantage of a few thousand years. 

If Sanders and Dinsmore had given more weight to the extraordinary case 
with which Eastern blood nicks to produce size and at the same time carry its 
good qualities of soundness, activity, and disposition, the author believes they 
would have largely modified their contention that the Percheron received little 
from the Arabian. 

THE HACKNEY 

With few exceptions, the Hackney sires of today trace in direct line from 
the old Shales, who was foaled in 1755 by Blaze out of a Norfolk mare. Blaze, 
foaled in 1733, was by Flying Childers, sired by the Darley Arabian out of 
Betty Leedes (who traces back in almost every branch to Eastern horses, most 
of whom were Barb). The dam of Blaze was Confederate Filly, said to have 
been by Grey Granthum (by Brownlow Turk, out of a daughter of the Duke 
of Rutland’s Black Barb). Old Shales was, therefore, strong in Arabian and 
Barb blood; consequently it can be seen that the Hackney derives straight from 
the fountainhead of the best English Thoroughbred blood. It is also interesting 
to note that Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, the father of trotters, traces back to Blaze 
on both sides in the seventh generation,—on one side to the Hackney through 
Bellfounder, and on the other through the Thoroughbred. So, the strong trot- 
ting tendencies and high action of both the American trotter and the Hackney 
can be explained in the round, rolling Barb action, to which they both trace, and 
explains also why an English Thoroughbred came to be father of these breeds. 

STANDARDBREDS 

Much of the trotting blood in America comes from the imported Thorough- 
bred Messenger. It is interesting to note that, whether this horse traces back— 
as is held by some—to the Godolphin Barb, through the Duke of Ancaster’s 
Blank (foaled in 1740 out of Little Hartley mare, which was got by Bartlet’s 
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Childers out of Large Hartley mare, rich in Barb blood), or whether Messenger 
traces back through Blaze, as given above, he carried through either source 
much Barb blood. Mambrino his sire to whose blood he was inbred twelve times 
in other lines of his pedigree shows thirty-four original Barb or Turkish ances- 
tors. Let us trace some of the best trotting blood in America. 

The Star family, from whom the Hambletonians derive many of their best 
qualities, came from American Star. His grandsire was a sorrel Arabian pre- 
sented by the Bey of Tunis to the United States Minister, Charles D. Cox, in 
1821, and imported to a farm in Middlesex County, New Jersey. Stamboul was 
an imported Arabian. This horse, with Zilcaadi and Yemen, was sent to Amer- 
ica by Mr. Rhind, Minister to Turkey in 1832. Yemen was taken to South 
Carolina. Zilcaadi and Stamboul were purchased by the Honorable Henry Clay 
and the Honorable Mr. Berriman, senators at Washington from the State of 
Kentucky, and taken to Kentucky. 

Beautiful Bells, the famous brood mare of Governor Stanford of California, 
was a granddaughter of Stamboul on the dam side. The fastest colt ever bred by 
R. A. Alexander of Kentucky was from a daughter of Stamboul. In 1855, 
L. I. Dorsey of Kentucky bred the colt named Golddust from Vermont Morgan, 
out of the imported Arabian Zilcaadi. Both were under 15 hands, but the join- 
ing of kindred breeds produced a horse 16 hands and weighing nearly 1300 
pounds, who turned out to be one of the best trotting horses of his day, and was 
the progenitor of the famous Golddust strain of trotters. 

Grand Bashaw was a Barb, imported to Philadelphia from Tripoli. The 
Logan family, in 1822, bred Young Bashaw, whose sire was Grand Bashaw, 
and dam was Pearl by Bond’s First Consul out of Fancy (who was a daughter 
of imported Messenger). Young Bashaw got Andrew Jackson, Black Bashaw, 
Charlotte Temple, Washington, and others who have made trotting history; 
the Clays, the Long Island Black Hawks, and the Patchens have spread their 
fame ever since. 

Henry Clay, the son of Andrew Jackson, was doubly inbred on both sides 
to Arabian blood, and many of America’s fastest trotting horses trace back to 
him through the Patchens and Clay Pilot. From Clay Pilot came Maude S, Jay- 
eye-see, Nancy Hanks, Miss Russell, and others of note. The dam of Elec- 
tioneer was a Clay. Electioneer was the sire of Arion; the dam of Arion was also 
inbred three times to Clay blood. Axtell and Allerton were also inbred to the 
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same blood. The dam of George Wilkes, from whom came the famous Wilkes 
family, was by Henry Clay. Charlie Herr was a great racing stallion: his great- 
grandsire was Electioneer; his great-granddam was Arabian Belle, by a pure 
bred Arabian. Joe Patchen, one of the greatest Pacing racers, traces in nearly 
every line on the maternal side to the Arabians, and he was the greatest son of 
his sire, Patchen Wilkes, from every standpoint. Solon Grattan, son of Vermont 
Hero (a Morgan), was the sire of many winners. His dam was a daughter of 
Zilcaadi Golddust. She was sired by Golddust, son of Vermont Morgan, out of 
a mare by the pure Arabian Zilcaadi. The dam of Zilcaadi Golddust was by 
Scythian, an imported Thoroughbred rich in Arabian blood. Flora Temple, the 
first fast mare in American trotting history, was out of Madam Temple, a mare 
sired by an Arabian horse owned by Horace Temple, of Dutchess County, New 


York. 
CONNEMARA PONY 


This pony owes much to the Spanish Barbs which were introduced into 
Galway in the Middle Ages, and to the Arabian, or Barb, blood reintroduced 
by Colonel Martin about 1833. It is known to have bones of more density than 


those of all other breeds. 
HIGHLAND PONY 
These ponies of the Highlands and the outer islands, including Barra, Mull, 
Tiree, Skye, and Uist, show a strong cross of Arabian, attributed by some to 
horses shipwrecked with the Armada; by others, to importations by officers 
residing in these districts, They stand 1 3-2 to 14-2 hands. 


SHETLAND PONY 

Colonel Douglas shows that while Shetland ponies of the present day closely 
resemble the Norwegian pony, an Asiatic product, there are others that closely 
resemble the Eastern type. In tracing their origin, he notes that the pony de- 
Picted on the pre-Scandinavian Bressay Stone, had a high head and tail carriage, 
a fine head, and a short back, while the horses represented in rock drawings of 
Scandinavian times were of the Asiatic type—all of which shows that possibly 
there was a very fertile field existent for the reintroduction of Eastern blood. 

In 1150, Carl Ronnald, of Orkney and Shetland, made a crusade to the 
Holy Land, and returned. One may note also: that the Spanish ship Gran Grifon 
was wrecked on Fair Isle during the Armada; that the Captain of Clanranald, 
early in the eighteenth century, brought from Spain some horses which he set- 
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tled in his principal island of South Uist; that in the Fetlar Island, in 1827, a 
grey Arabian was introduced by the late Sir Arthur Nicholson,—a gift from 
General Bolivar. Later, another Arabian was introduced. From all these sources, 
it is quite probable that the Shetland type was strongly influenced away from 
the convex-faced, dun-colored horse of the steppes toward the dish-faced bay 
or grey horse of Oriental character. 
WELSH PONY 

The union of the Spanish-Arabian horse with the Irish native pony pro- 
duced the Welsh pony. The native Celtic pony probably had already been some- 
what modified by the Gallic breed, as is shown in the description of the war 
horse of the Irishman in the epic days of the sagas, and by the recent discovery 
in a peat-buried crannog of three horse-skulls with finely preserved features. 
Ridgeway dates these skulls as of about the sixth century. Eastern horses were 
presumably introduced into England and Wales by the Romans, as we have pre- 
viously noted; but as the numbers were small and there were numerous and 
diffuse types to modify, little permanent change was effected. On this founda- 
tion stock the Welsh breeders built up slowly. Merlin, a descendant of the By- 
erly Turk, was brought to Wales and turned out with ponies on the Ruabon 
hills. Richard Crashaw secured for Wales the Arabian sire of Cysro Liwd; and 
the half-bred Apricot, in Merioneithshire, greatly improved the stock. Early in 
the nineteenth century, Morgan Williams introduced Arabian sires among the 
droves on the hills behind Aberpergwn; and it was from this region that Moon- 
light was discovered, who gave Wales her famous Dyoll Starlight. 

RUSSIAN HORSES 

The Russian-Arab is almost a pure Arabian, being invigorated every twenty- 
five years by fresh infusions of the parent blood. Gounied, a fine specimen was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893. Arabians from the Streletz 
Stud shown in Paris, in 1900, differed only in size from Eastern-bred Arabians. 

Most Russian trotters trace to Barrs (see comment on the Morgan Horse 
' in this chapter), and to daughters of Smetanka out of Arab and English mares. 
The Orloff saddle horse also descended from Svetanka and another Barb, Su/- 
tan, crossed with Arab and English mares. 

Before the World War, there were estimated to be sixteen hundred private 
studs, six thousand stallions, and fifty thousand mares in Russia from which 
Orloffs were produced. 
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The Lippizienne horses have a marked character of their own, having been 
obtained from Spanish, Italian, and Arab stock, carefully crossed. They are long- 
bodied, short-legged horses with good quarters, legs and feet, and stand from 
15 to 16 hands. They make remarkably good carriage horses, being very hand- 
some, hardy, and fast. 


FRENCH HORSES 


In what was the ancient province of Lorraine, the little horses of the Meuse, 
Moselle, and Meurthe, are held to be Arabian in origin. While ugly in appear- 
ance, they are tough and wiry. 

Investigating the origin of the Norman breed, Count de Comminges assures 
us that the Oriental horse was introduced by the people of the Dolmen, and that 
the German, or Norman, horses received Oriental blood early in its history. The 
Dukes of Normandy busied themselves zealously with breeding. The Tessins, 
Marmons, and Bellesmes always improved the breed with Oriental Stallions. It 
is likewise established that the return from the crusades of the N ormandy dukes 
marked the introduction of an important contingent of Arabian stallions; and 
since that time Arabian blood has been frequently reintroduced. Massoud, im- 
ported from the Orient, did service in this region about 1830. The ponies of 
Marmon, belonging to the Nivernaire breed, and which date back to the days of 
the famous Egupogis, notably the famous Rollie Bourgogne, were especially 
improved by Arab stallions. 

TARBAISE 


The introduction of Arabian blood into the breeds of the South of France 
goes back to remote times. The horse called successively, N avarin, Bigourdan, or 
Tarbaise, has always been influenced by the Arabian strain. The Count de Com- 
minges tells us: The horse of the Southwest certainly owes its rare qualities to 
the Oriental blood transmitted by the stallions of the Moors, when only the Pyr- 
enees separated us from the Empire, and especially to the influence of climate, 
of sun, and of the configuration of the ground. 

Today, at Tarbes, Pau, and Rodez, the administration of the Haras main- 
tains breeding stations for the production of Anglo-Arabs for cavalry purposes. 
It was from Count Palermino, at Pau, that the author obtained the Anglo-Arab 
gelding Gowya, that won the fifth Endurance Test. 
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BRITTANY 

M. Lemon, Deputy of the Lotes-du-Nord, speaking before the Chaudre, in 
1909, on the cardinal faults of breeding, says of Brittany, If on the other hand 
one had recourse to an Arabian stallion, we should have an Anglo-Breton, which 
would be excellent and well suited to the lower part of Brittany. From time im- 
memorial, it has been the Arabian blood which has been the ameliorator in this 
region. 

BOULON 

A famous Boulonnais breeder writes: 

In company with my brother, who is a farmer in Pas-de-Calais, I raise pure 
Arabs from time to time, with the sole purpose of procuring for us stallions to 
make Boulonnaise post horses. 

ITALIAN HORSES 

Of the five hundred and eighty-two stallions employed in Italy in 1895, 
seventy-eight were pure Arabians, purchased in Arabia. This policy has been 
pursued for centuries. In 1903, there were fifty-five pure Arabians in the Royal 
studs. 

HORSES IN TURKEY 

In 1900, Turkey had four studs for cavalry horses, of which the Schifteler 
stud contained fifty-five Arabians, and the Veziria stud was maintained espe- 
cially for the breeding of Arabians. 

POLAND 

Dr. Edward Skorkowski of Poland says that the Polish horse is of Tarpan 
stock, improved by Eastern stallions; that the ancestral form of the Arabian 
(according to Adametz) is Tarpan,—Egquus ferus Gmelini-Antonius ; and that 
measurements of Arabian skulls confirm this, but show also traces of the Prze- 
walskii horse,—Equus ferus Pallas-Antonius,—shown also by the presence of 
chestnuts on the hind legs of Arabians. Polish horses are taller than Arabians. 
While the trunk is longer, the whole body is less in comparison with the height— 
that is, they have less shoulder and rump. They have wide heads in comparison 
with the length. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Alzedos, or wild horses of the Pampas and La Plata States of South 
America, also called Creole horses and derived from Spanish Jennets, thrive in 
herds of ten thousand or more, because of the excellent natural grazing condi- 
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tions. They are hunted by the Gauchos (natives), and haye recently proved to 
be excellent in the polo field. 
PHILIPPINES 

Two Arabian stallions were introduced into the Philippines by the United 
States Government, purchased from the stud of the late William H. Forbes,— 
one of them was Bedr, an old horse bred by Wilfrid Blunt. Subsequently, W. 
Cameron Forbes (his son), while Governor-General of the Philippines, with 
rare foresight purchased in Egypt and introduced five stallions—Noureddin, 
Sakara, Hassam, Pharaoh, and Bechac,—for the purpose of improving the 
native horse, 

AUSTRALIA 

The first Arabian stallion was brought into Australia in 180 3 by Robert 
Campbell; another was imported in 1804. Sir Thomas Brisbane imported about 
this time “a beautiful bay Arabian stallion, little more than 14 hands, of perfect 
symmetry,” and of qualities which he spoke of as “sufficient to furnish troop 
horses that could scarcely be outweighted or over-ridden.” In 1826, Australian 
horses were said to have become unsightly, but capable of enduring more fatigue 
than the horses of England. In the same year, the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany imported types of Arabian, Welsh and English breeds. A brisk exportation 
to India for military purposes followed, and this Australian type came to be 
known as “wwalers,” coming chiefly from New South Wales. These horses, while 
deteriorating on account of lack of new blood, were still possessed of much en- 
durance, good temper, and were generally small. The dry climate gave them 
wonderful constitutions and splendid fect. 


KENTUCKY HORSE 

The American Saddle or Kentucky Horse is a distinct American product. 
He is a recent development dating back seventy years or more, and was formed 
among the plantation owners of the South, particularly those of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and later on Missouri, who desired to breed a saddle horse of good 
but not extreme size, and of easy gaits which could carry them long distances. 
The mixed gait, called the rack or single foot, was especially cultivated and 
esteemed: the horse trots in front and gallops behind, thereby placing each foot 
upon the ground in regular cadence one after the other which gives the mini- 
mum shock to the rider. The rhythm of this gait is best at a rate of from six 
to seven miles an hour; but it can be done at considerable speed in a more jerky 
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manner. It is, however, somewhat unnatural and tiring to the horse, so the slow 
amble as well as the walk, trot, and canter were used for variation, and the best 
trained horses came to be known as five gaited horses. 

In forming a Club for the perpetuation of this type of horse, a number of 
the best performing horses were named as foundation stock; but after a short 
time it was found that the blood of the Denmark strain was so much superior 
to the others that it was decided to give this blood preference for the future, 
and therefore all present day Kentuckys trace to this blood in large measure. In 
the creating of this breed it is interesting to observe that it was formed by three 
elements, the Imported Thoroughbred, the Trotter and the Morgan, brought 
to the most favorable environment in the United States, the lime soil regions of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, where there is moderate altitude and suffi- 
cient rain to assure a plentiful supply of blue grass many months of the year; 
that the Thoroughbred blood used was close up to the Arabian, as Mambrino 
Chief and Ogden’s Messenger that the trotting blood came under such Arabian 
influence, notably the Clay and Canadian families; and that the Morgan blood 
introduced was at least half Arabian. Tracing Kentucky pedigrees in the light 
ofa favorable nick of Arabian blood would, in the author’s opinion, be illumin- 
ating. In any event the artificial setting of the Kentucky tail to simulate the 
Arabian natural tail carriage is the sincerest flattery ; and the natural carriage of 
a graceful head and neck by the breed, their good nature and courageous way, 
are qualities of which any breed might be proud. 
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MEHEMET ALI, BABOLNA STUD, 1868-1880. 


YUSSUF, BABOLNA STUD, HUNGARY. 


BOUKARETZ, ORLOFF CAVALRY TYPE, RUSSIA. JACHIMA PRIATNEY, ORLOFF CAVALRY TYPE. 


KOHEILAN, BABOLNA STUD, HUNGARY. AMRAQUI, BARB STALL ION, ALGERIA, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PURCHASING IN ARABIA; CLUBS AND 
STUDS 


T (RSs, To obtain horses of the best quality in the East, a thorough 
f knowledge of the manners, customs, and religion of the Arabs 
= : is requisite. 

Some authorities have even held that no first-class horse has ever left Arabia; 
and without doubt the number of such is far less than the proud purchasers 
realize. After all, the Arab owner is a natural trader and has other wants. There 
are many horses, and the fortunes of war occasionally bring the best animals in- 
to less careful hands, so it is fair to say that quite a few of them have reached 
Europe and America. Unfortunately, however, the average European has been 
pathetically ignorant of what he possessed, and the use he has made of his pur- 
chases has justified the Arab’s opinion that horses of far less quality might easily 
have been substituted at the time of sale without detection. 

Only at rare intervals have sufficient numbers of Arabians of exceptional 
quality been brought together in Europe to simulate to any degree the breeding 
that is continually going on in the desert, the disposition and aims of the Euro- 
peans combining with the environment to retard perpetuation of the original 
stock in the same character as received. Here and there isolated results that were 
startling have been obtained; but Europeans have lacked the experience, insight, 
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and patience to seek out the underlying causes of obvious deterioration, and cor- 
rect them. 

The Turks have used the admonition in the Koran against parting with 
mares to make exportation difficult. Amir Abd-el-Kader, of Algiers, set up the 
death penalty for the sale of a Berber horse to Christians; but such religious 
tenet is only a measure of restraint among Bedouins. Upton tells us: 

I can assure my readers that among the genuine Bedouins of the Arabian des- 
ert we found no prejudice against parting with or selling a mare. Difficulty 
there is certainly to induce such people as the Anazeh to sell either horses or 
mares, for they do not traffic in horses; but if there be any difference, you might 
get a good mare with less difficulty than a good horse. I have the best authority 
for refuting the assertion that mares are not to be got, for mares were not infre- 
quently offered to us, and among the Anazeh we obtained both mares and horses, 
and the former without more difficulty than the latter. 

Upton no doubt refers here to the small number of stallions kept by the tribe 
in proportion to the number of mares, as affecting their desire not to part with 
such stallions as they had. On account of the scarcity of food, the young colts 
are soon weeded out and sold, and very few of the best stallions retained. What 
really militates to prevent mares leaving the country in numbers is the depend- 
ence upon them felt by the tribes for the production of future offspring, the fact 
that they ride mares exclusively and become more attached to them, and that 
mares are usually the property of more than one Bedouin, and, consequently, 
harder to purchase. Foreign governments usually seek stallions for their re- 
mounts, and import many more horses than mares. 

Among the desert Arabs, while religious prejudice against selling mares to 
Europeans is not strong, their appreciation of the mares as equals, genetically 
speaking, in breeding good foals is exceedingly keen. This is shown by their 
choice of selecting the line of pedigree to pass through the mare. Here the un- 
warranted prejudice of the European in favor of the stallion as the chief im- 
prover leads him astray. It is no doubt true that by careful selection from a 
greater number of individuals the usual stallion is superior to the usual brood 
mare, and may be a better individual, but, according to Mendel’s law (already 
mentioned), it may be the mare as often as the stallion that carries the prepon- 
derance of qualities to the foal; and the most intelligent breeders realize that 
mares must be chosen with as extreme care as stallions to get the best foals. Stal- 
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lions, being the males of the species, are more showy and disclose their inferi- 
ority less, and are the more casily foisted upon the unwary European as what 
they are not. Being little ridden, stallions become sleek and fat, and only a 
trained horseman,—of which, alas, there are too few,—is able to distinguish 
greater excellence in a thin, ragged, disreputable-looking mare than in the 
handsome charger at her side. 

The European often has the interests of his race, or, at least, his nation, at 
heart, and sells and purchases horses on more or less altruistic lines, The free- 
born Arab is an individualist first of all, with a more restricted allegiance to his 
tribe, and a strong but diffuse allegiance to Allah: it is these private, social, or 
religious motives that lie behind the difficulty of purchasing mares. A little of 
the Mosaic law is still existent (Deut. xxili., 20), which says, “Unto a stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury.” Sufficient is it to note that but few mares have come out of Arabia; 
and all European studs of Arabian horses known to the author are weak in the 
number of good mares they possess. 

The desert Bedouin has a code of honor in many respects comparable to that 
of the age of chivalry—and it is interesting to reflect that chivalry sprang up in 
the Middle Ages, about the time of the crusades, when contact was had by the 
European with the Arab. This code must be understood in purchasing horses, 

The Bedouin will never misrepresent the facts of pedigree, which are com- 
mon knowledge to the tribe generally,—as well known to them as his own pedi- 
gree. On this subject, public opinion is most severe. He makes no effort to con- 
ceal or palliate blemishes or hurts: they are there, take them as they come. To 
be sure, the coastal Arabs are less honorable in this regard; but they are not pure 
Bedouins. The horse is shown minus any of the arts of the horse dealer,—such 
as grooming, making him prance about, standing him to show off to the best ad- 
vantage, ef cetera; the blood lines are there, and that is sufficient guarantee of 
quality. There may be some obscure superstitious reasons, however, that one is 
supposed to recognize without being told, which makes the horse less valuable 
than he appears, in the way of unlucky coloring, whirls, partings in the hair, 
and a host of others recounted in the third chapter,—that is, these markings 
obtain credence among the Arabs. Also, if the owner is a Poor man, there may 
be a number of part-share owners who have to be consulted and satisfied; so a 
purchase may take days. 
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The desert Arabs do not keep written pedigrees, nor do they make out cer- 
tificates of breeding, except when especially requested to do so, and then only in 
the simplest form; for example, that the horse is asil, and that his ancestors 
were of a certain strain. This statement is duly attested by the sheikh of the 
tribe, before witnesses, and the proper seals attached. In their estimation, a state- 
ment of the well known facts is sufficient. In general, the Bedouin renounces 
paper pedigrees as documents designed to conceal a swindle, such as impure 
blood or bodily defects—one might take him for a coastal Arab or jambaz, 
who concocts long, lying pedigrees for the unwary. 

Trade in itself is a disgrace to a warlike Arab, and while he may not be ad- 
verse to a profitable exchange, he likes to accomplish it through the exercise of 
virtues of generosity on both sides. The Bedouins sell a pure mare only on cer- 
tain conditions and with reservations, or from personal friendship. They sell to a 
stranger only if the stranger has tarried with him as a guest, or has been intro- 
duced by the sheikh and he can, thereby, render the sheikh a personal favor. 
From the sheikhs themselves, horses can be procured by a stranger only after 
presentation of substantial gifts on arrival, and a few days have elapsed, during 
which time the stranger has been a guest of the sheikh. An emissary is then 
given the delicate task of tactfully inquiring for what purpose the stranger has 
come, and if the sheikh is convinced of the good faith of the stranger, and his 
real admiration and love of a blood horse, return gifts may then be expected in 
the shape of some of the sheikh’s best animals. 

It is difficult to procure the best Arabian horses in a city, or in the coastal 
villages and their environs. Ten to one, the “best” are really “discards” which 
have been sold by Bedouins to the jasbazes, who conceal doubtful origin with 
faked pedigrees. (The horse trader is ordinarily called massan. Jambaz means 
horse trader in Irak and Persia: its literal interpretation is “one who plays with 
his life.” In Syria it is a term of reproach, and means “liar.”) Of course, it is 
possible that a good horse may have been taken in a raid, and the captor may 
have hurried him to the nearest town to be disposed of at a high price before 
the animal is reclaimed by his real owner through payment of a fair price, ac- 
cording to desert custom. In the latter case, such a horse would inevitably be 
held for an extremely high price, if known to be asil. Horse dealers in the Ori- 
ent ordinarily employ the services of a dallul,—one whose business it is to show 
something. The dallul leads the horse from house to house, with a Paper on 
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which would-be purchasers set down the price offered. The highest price is 
finally accepted, and the dallul will surrender the horse upon receipt of the pur- 
chase money. A deceitfully high price for a poor horse is often set down at the 
Start as a trap for a gullible European. The truly asil horse is seldom for sale, 
except by private purchase, as the trader is well aware of their scarcity and high 
value. 

Horse markets exist in Damascus, Aleppo, Deyr, Baghdad, Basra, and other 
places, From the middle of May to the middle of September, one can view hun- 
dreds of young stallions at Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf, destined for Bycullaat 
Bombay, one of the most important markets in the world for Arabian horses, 
Among these is an occasional pure Nejd horse, bred in Hail or Riad, which has 
been sent overland eight or ten days by caravan to Kuwait. 

Most of the horse traders come from Kubiasaa and Karbala, and are usually 
of the mixed Arab tribe of Agayl, by which name (Agayl) they are also known. 
They make a business of visiting the desert tribes periodically, and purchasing 
desirable horses for resale in the border cities, They make excellent couriers for 
visitors, as they are seldom interfered with by bandits, and are cordially received 
by tribes as potential buyers. The Agay] attaches less importance to blood lines 
than does the Bedouin, and more to conformation. He seldom asks for a pedi- 
gree. He purchases colts of two, three, and four years of age, at prices ranging 
from one hundred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty dollars, and expects at 
least to double his money in the cities. One of the most famous as well as the 
most esteemed traders was ‘Abd Ar Rahman al Minich, born in the oasis of 
Shakra in Nejd. It was he who bought and exported to India the most successful 
racers between 1880 and 1895, such as Kismet, Maidan, and Blitz. Formerly, 
during the late summer India imported yearly some three thousand Arabian 
stallions and a few mares, five hundred Persians, and two hundred and fifty 
half-bred stallions. 

Horses purchased for India are simply classed as high or low caste—that is 
all the Indian purchaser requires. Usually they are sold to the maharajahs for 
racing, so speed is the highest desideratum. The Mu‘nigi strain of racing Ara- 
bians is the most sought after. A few such high-caste Arabians have found their 
way to England through India in this manner, as a gold piece may wander from 
the hand of a king to the pocket of a begger. The reaction of the jambaz to the 
source of their supply is a good indication of where the best horses come from. 
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If he has a colt from Irak, it is sure to be of Shammar breeding; if it comes from 
a Shammar tribe, it is sure to be of ‘Anazah breeding. 

At Basra are offered for sale horses bred in Jesadah, the country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris below Baghdad, by a tribe called Kharael. They 
are fair horses, but rather too long in the legs. The Baghdad horse, so called, is 
a mixture of Persian, Turkoman, and Arabian, and is little esteemed. The tribe 
of Khabd, in the northwestern desert near the borders of Syria, breed a horse 
resembling in appearance and size the English Thoroughbred, which they sell 
at Basra and Baghdad. The Muntafiq tribe, who have their headquarters at 
Zubair, have been active in the sale of horses to India; but the purity of strains 
has been neglected until a Muntafiq horse is not valued by the true Bedouin. 
The Northern Shammar, though still possessed of many horses of substance, on 
account of luxuriant pasturage, have lost in their horses the refinement and 
hardiness of the horses of the South. 

The highlands of Central Nejd, praised by Palgrave as the true home and 
cradle of the best breeds, has been shown to possess little or no pasture of its own, 
and to depend largely for its supply of horses upon other tribes of wandering 
Bedouins, particularly the ‘Anazah. Wilfrid Blunt made especial inquiry, when 
at Hail, as to the tradition that Nejd horses surpass all others. He ascertained 
that the horses of Ibn Raschid, whose horses Palgrave saw, were obtained from 
many outside sources, just as were the few possessed by Ibn Sa‘ad. The native 
horses of Nejd are smaller than those of the Shammar and the ‘Anazah, and are 
described by Lady Anne Blunt as follows: 

In comparing what we see here with what we saw last year in the North, 
the first thing that strikes us is that these are ponies, the others, horses. It is not 
so much the actual difference in height, though there must be quite three inch- 
es on an average, as the shape, which produces this impression. The Nejd horses 
have as a rule shorter necks and shorter bodies, and stand over far less ground 
than the Anazehs. Then, although their shoulders are undoubtedly good and 

‘their withers higher than one generally sees further north, the hind-quarter is 
short, and if it were not for the peculiarly handsome carriage of the tail would 
certainly want distinction. Their legs all seem to be extremely good ; but we have 
not seen in one of them that splendid line of the hind leg to the hock which is 
so striking in the Anazeh thoroughbreds. Of their hind feet it is difficult to 
judge for from long standing without exercise, all the Emirs mares have their 
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hoofs overgrown. Their manes and tails are thicker than one would expect. In 
their heads, however, there is certainly a general superiority to the Anazeh 
mares, at least in all the points the Arabians most admire, and we were both 
struck, directly we saw them, with the difference, 

The best horses are now among the ‘Anazah, the Sab‘ah, and the Fid‘an. 
There is no doubt that carly in the nineteenth century the Ruwala Possessed the 
most choice strains and the greatest number of horses, but their warlike nature 
led them to the early adoption of modern firearms, and the horse became less 
indispensable to them. This tribe has increased in population, and at the time of 
the author’s visit had taken to the automobile as a much more effective medi- 
um for a raid. Many of the captured horses we saw bore evidence of gunshot 
wounds. For the possible traveler, a list of the Principal tribes, sub-tribes, and 
clans, as gathered from the best authorities, is here given: 

LIST OF BEDOUIN TRIBES 

The names “Medina” and “M ecca,” long domesticated in the English lan- 
guage, were left in their Anglicized form. Names in parentheses indicate the 
proper transliteration of the classical form. Where it is impossible to determine 
the proper form, the question mark is used. 


BEDOUIN TRIBES 


TRIBE SUB-TRIBE HABITAT 
‘ANAZAH  Fip‘an DESERT SYRIA 
Sap ‘AH SYRO-ARABIAN BORDER LAND 
Wutp-‘Axr N.W. ARABIA AND E. OF HAWRAN 
Ruata (Ruwata) MIDDLE oF N. ARABIA TOWARD DAMASCUS 
"AMARAT N.E. ARABIA 


SHAMMAR ‘AgpE (‘AppAH) HA ‘IL-JABAL SHAMMAR 


ASLAM N.E. KASIM 

S. SinyJARAH NUFUD DESERT 

N. SinyAran MIDDLE EUPHRATES 
SHARARAT WEST ARABIA 
BANU-SAKHR WEST ARABIA 
HUWAYTAT WEST ARABIA 
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HARB CENTRAL ARABIA| (NOW BEING SETTLED 
CUTAYBAN CENTRAL ARABIA |THROUGH THE EFFORTS 
MUTAYR CENTRAL ARABIA |OF IBN-SA ‘UD (su ‘UD)) 
‘AJMAN (‘UJMAN) NEAR PERSIAN GULF 
MUNTAFIQ NEAR PERSIAN GULF 
BANUO-LAM BETWEEN EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS 
DULAYM MIDDLE EUPHRATES 
TRIBES CLANS 
FID ‘AN-‘ANAZAH Axakre (‘AQAQIRAH) 
HAnaATIsH 
Hazpan 
Hazim 


Hrasa (KHurasa’) 
Mecetui (MvyjAtt!) 
Muxwayb 

(Famiy or Heap Cuter) 
QaLFAN 
QusHUR 
Rts 
SHUMAYLAT 


SAB ‘AH-‘ANAZAH 


SUB-TRIBE CLANS 
‘ABDAH ImsIKA 

Muayye (Muwayyau) 
QumUsaH AMiRAH 

MasAriBaH 


RasAtin (RassAtin) 


WULD-‘ALI-‘ANAZAH CLANS OF THE NORTH 
Ayo (AyrpaH-? ) 
SUTAYFAT 
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SUB-TRIBE 
MANABIHAH 


RUALA (RUWALA)—‘ANAZAH 


SUB-TRIBE 
Av-MInar 


‘AMARAT-‘ANAZAH 
SUB-TRIBE 
DaHAMISHAH 
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‘AwWAaz 

DumyAn 

JABBARAH 

JADALIMAH 

Muaaysit 

MurayHar 

RusayLar 

TuLtu 

TAWALI ‘Au 


CLANS OF THE SOUTH 
‘ABaDLE (‘ABADILAH) 
JurayDAH 

SHIMLAN 


CLANS 
Au-Hayyay 
Hasanau 
Masarixu 

CLANS 
DucHMAN 
FurayJAH 
Qa‘ aa‘ 
Mani‘ 

Mur ‘az 


CLANS 
ABDELLE (‘ABDALLAH) 
AsHace a (AsHAji‘aH) 
SAWALIMAH 


CLANS 
MuKHALLAF 
SueLMat (SuwayLimAr) 
ZABANAH 
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SUB-TRIBE 
Au JABAL 


ABDE (‘ABDAH)—SHAMMAR 


ASLAM-SHAMMAR 


SOUTH SINJARAH-SHAMMAR 
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CLANS 
HIsBLANn 
SALQAH 
SuouR 


CLANS 
Drerat (DurayRAt-? ) 
Ja SAFIRAH 
Mrazzav (Murappat) 
Rasi ‘iyAH 
YIHAYAH 


CLANS 
FREDE (FaripaH) 
JuHAYsH 
Heyrar (?) 
Hays 
QaTFAH 
SUHAYM ; 
SakuT (PERHAPS SUKUT) 
SALITAH 
TUWALAH 
Way ‘AN 
WaxHB 
CLANS 
FapARAH 
Hreyve (Hurayian) 
SuwayD 
NaBHAN 
SUHEYL 


CLANS MOSTLY IN THE NORTH 


HapsBau 
Rus (?) 
TuMYAT 
ZUMAYL 


— 
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CLANS ALWAYS IN THE NORTH 


SHARARAT 
(One of the despised 
tribes of Arabia) 


BANU-SAHR (SAKHR) 
HUETAT (HUWAYTAT) 


HARB 


[iss] 


Burayy 
Herese (Kuvurasa‘) 
Hesene (Hasanan) 


CLANS 
‘AZZAM 
Fienan (Futayuin) 
HALasr 
Zip ‘in 


CLANS 
DryAsin 
Emerat (‘AmirAt-? ) 
FAHAMIN 
JAWAHIRAH 
JaRAFIN 
Kusezat (Kupaysat) 
Qur ‘An 
MawiAsau 
MasHAnirz 
Masa ‘ip 
Oseyyar (‘Usayyar) 
SALAMIYIN 
Taqaoar 
ZAMAHIRAH 


TWO GREAT CLANS 
Banu-SALIM 
Mosrun (?) (Most or THem 
Have Been Serriep.) 
Diran (Pasture Grounps) 
Between MepINna AND Mecca, 
AND Towarp Wapi-RuMMaH. 
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ATAYBAN (‘UTAYBAN) 


MUTAYR 
‘AJMAN (AGMAN) (UJMAN) 


MUNTAFIQ 
BANU-LAM 
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CLANS (According to 
Ars ‘A Doughty) 
ATEYAT 
AYALLA 
AYSUMMA 
Bar NEyn 
Dayjin 
DEHUSSA 
HaALLeyFratT 
HELIssA ~ 
HEssana 
JETHEMMA 
Izzyap 
Kurzan 
Mownasir 
Munajim 
MurownHa 
MurRASHEDDA 
MuzzeHMa 
N KussHa 
RuTHAN 
SHE ABIN 
SHE Appa 
SHE Heppa 
SuTA 
WayJIDAN 
WITHANIN 
ZURAN 


(Cuier Seat Arrawiyan ) 
(Near Kuwayr) 


(BETWEEN THE EUPHRATES 
AND Ticris) 


REY ARABIAN AND FOAL 


IGNAL 


all c 

ef . 
all y» 
¥, 


ARABIAN MARE AND FOAL 


THE BLACK ARABIAN 
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CLANS 
DLEYM (DULAYM) 
(On both banks of the Euphrates) 

Avery (?) Kasem (Qasim) 
‘ALWAN 
“ASSAF 
Fanap 
JURAYFAH 
JUMAYLAH 
Hayyar 
KHALABISAH 
KHALIFAH 
Hazim 
Tsa 
Kves (Kirin) 
ManAmipan 
Manat 
MALAHIMAH 
Mar ‘1 
Masarwa (MasArrnan) 
Nimr 
Oseyp (‘Usayp) 
GHANNAM 
SAkR 


The most important collectors of the Past, such as Feysul, Ibn Raschid, and 
the Khedive Abbas Pasha, obtained their studs by cither raiding their neigh- 
bors for the purpose of securing desirable animals, or by keeping at all points 
in Arabia emissaries constantly on the alert to purchase wherever and whenever 
they could find ideal horses. 

Today, some of the best horses are in Private collections, widely scattered 
over the peninsula of Arabia, and in Egypt; but among the Bedouin tribes one 
will be fortunate if by long and patient search he comes across one in a hun- 
dred of the best quality. 

Among the Bedouins, a mare of high breeding is seldom sold without the 
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seller reserving one-half or two-thirds interest in her. If one-half, the seller 
gets the first filly foal, or the purchaser keeps the filly and returns the mare. If 
two-thirds, the purchaser must give two fillies or else return the mare and one 
filly. If the mare is of especial value, there may be as many as six owners. A 
mare is sometimes sold on the remarkable condition that a share of the booty 
captured by the man who rides her shall become the property of the seller. This 
enables an old, sick, or crippled Bedouin who possesses a swift and enduring 
mare to profit by her superiority. 

The price of a mare usually covers the foal at foot, who is thrown in. Asa 
Bedouin says, “If you marry a widow with children, are not the children thrown 
in?” The price of a pure bred stallion may range from seven hundred and fifty 
to twenty-five hundred dollars; or, expressed another way, from fifteen to fifty 
camels. Mares bring twice this amount. A rich Bedouin may demand an exor- 
bitant price, because he is not forced to sell: a poor Bedouin, whose mare is his 
sole means of wealth, may not be able to sell at all. In case of joint-ownership, 
the price is correspondingly high. Ordinarily among the northern tribes, the 
sheikh obtains from twenty-five to fifty dollars from every horse that is sold in 
his particular tribe. But this same sheikh, if he is your friend, will customarily 
contribute out of his own funds that you may be charged only a fair price. 

Stallions and mares of the same strain are difficult to purchase from the 
same tribe, unless they are rich in them. He who goes out boldly among the 
Bedouins, equipped with broad experience of horses in general and sufficient 
knowledge of the principal points of Arabians, and remains as a guest, should 
not find it difficult—if he has made himself liked and is known to be a lover of 
horses—to obtain upon his departure (by purchase or gift) some of the best 
horses they possess. Layard says: 

To understand how a man, who has perhaps not even bread to feed himself 
and his children, can withstand the temptation of such large sums, it must be 
remembered that, besides the affection proverbially felt by the Bedouin for his 
‘mare, which might, perhaps, not be proof against such a test, he is entirely de- 
pendent upon her for his happiness, his glory, and, indeed, his very existence. 
An Arab possessing a horse unrivalled in speed and endurance, and it would only 
be for such that prices like those I have mentioned would be offered, is entirely 
his own master, and can defy the world. Once on its back, no one can catch him. 
He may rob, plunder, fight, and go to and fro as he lists. He believes in the 
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word of his Prophet, “that noble and fierce breeds of horses are true riches.” 
Without his mare, money would be of no value to him. It would either become 
the prey of someone more powerful and better mounted than himself, would 
be spent in festivities, or be distributed among his kinsmen. He could only keep 
his gold by burying it in some secret place, and of what use would it then be to 
one who is never two days in the same spot, and who wanders over a Space of 
three or four hundred miles in the course of a few months? 


Two good stories of how some purchases are made are told by Rollo Spring- 
field: 


A Bedouin, named Jabal, possessed a mare of great celebrity. Hassad Pacha, 
then governor of Damascus, wished to buy the animal, and repeatedly made the 
owner the most liberal offers, which Jabal steadily refused. The pacha then had 
recourse to threats, but with no better success. At length one Jafar, a Bedouin of 
another tribe, presented himsel f to the pacha, and asked what would he give the 
man who should make him master of Jabal’s mare. “I will fill his horse's nose- 
bag with gold,” replied H assad, whose pride and covetousness had been irritated 
to the highest degree by the obstinacy of the mare’s owner. The result of this 
interview having gone abroad, Jabal became more watchful than ever; and al- 
ways secured his mare at night with an iron chain, one end of which was fas- 
tened round her hind fetlock, whilst the other, after passing through the tent 
cloth, was attached to a picket driven into the ground under the felt that 
served himself and his wife for a bed. But one midnight Jafar crept into the 
tent, and, insinuating his body between Jabal and his wife, he pressed gently 
now against the one, now against the other, so that the sleepers made room for 
him right and left, neither of them doubting that the pressure came from the 
other. This being done, Jafar slit the felt with a sharp knife, drew out the pick- 
et, loosed the mare, and sprang on her back. Just before starting off with his 
prize, he caught up Jabal’s lance, and poking him with the butt end, cried out, 
“I am Jafar! I have stolen your noble mare, and I give you notice in time.” 
This warning, be it observed, was in accordance with the usual practice of the 
desert on such occasions; to rob a hostile tribe is considered an honourable ex- 
ploit, and the man who accomplishes it is desirous of all the glory that may flow 
from the deed. Poor Jabal, when he heard the words, rushed out of the tent and 
gave the alarm; then mounting his brother's mare and accompanied by some 
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of his tribe, he pursued the robber for four hours. The brothers mare was of 
the same stock as Jabal’s, but was not equal to her; nevertheless, she outstripped 
those of all the other pursuers, and was even on the point of overtaking the rob- 
ber, when Jabal shouted to him, “Pinch her right ear, and give her a touch with 
the heel.” Jafar did so, and away went the mare like lightning, speedily ren- 
dering all further pursuit hopeless. The pinch in the ear and the touch with the 
heel, were the secret signs by which Jabal had been used to urge the mare to 
her utmost speed. Every Bedouin trains the animal he rides, to obey some sign 
of this kind, to which he has recourse only on urgent occasions, and which he 
makes a close secret, not to be divulged even to his son. Jabal’s comrades were 
amazed and indignant at this strange conduct; “O thou father of a jackass!” 
they cried, “thou hast helped the thief to rob thee of thy jewel!” But he silenced 
their upbraidings by saying, “I would rather lose her than sully her reputation. 
Would you have me suffer it to be said among the tribes that another mare had 
proved fleeter than mine? I have at least this comfort left me, that I can say 
she never met with her match.” 

There was in the tribe of Negde a mare no less renowned than Jabal’s, 
which Daher, a man of another tribe had bent his whole soul on possessing. 
Having in vain offered his camels and all his wealth for her, he determined to 
compass his ends by strategy. He stained his face with herbs, dressed himself 
in rags, and tied up his legs so as to give himself the appearance of a crippled 
beggar. In this plight, he laid himself down on a spot where he knew that 
Nabee, the owner of the mare, would pass; and as soon as he saw him he began 
to implore pitiously for help, saying he was unable to move, and was dying of 
hunger. Nabee told the poor wretch to mount behind him, and he would take 
him to his own tent, and supply his wants. “May your bounty be extolled,” re- 
plied the pretended cripple, “but I am unable to mount without assistance.” 
Thereupon the compassionate Nabee dismounted, and with much difficulty 
hoisted the suppliant into the saddle, As soon as Daher felt himself firmly seat- 
ed, he clapped his heels to the mare and started off, shouting, “I am Daher, and 
your mare is mine.” The plundered man called out to him to stop and hear what 
he had to say, and the thief, knowing he was safe from pursuit, turned and 
halted, just out of reach of Nabee’s lance. “You have seized my mare,” said the 
latter. “Since it is the will of Allah, I wish you prosperity, but I beseech you 
do not tell any one how you came by her.” “And why not?” said Daher. “Be- 
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cause another person might be really afflicted, and be left without succour. Were 
you to tell the tale, the consequence would be that no one would do a single act 
of charity, for fear of bein & duped like me.” Struck by these words, Daher in- 
stantly dismounted, restored the mare to her owner, and embraced him. Nabee 
went home with him as his guest; and they remained together three days, and 
became sworn brothers. 

STUDS 

Probably the best of all modern studs was that assembled at Cairo by Abbas 
Pasha I., Khedive of Egypt (1848-1854). His father had been governor of 
Mcekka, which gaye him a youthful passion for Arabian horses. During his ad- 
ministration of Egyptian affairs, which included a certain amount of control 
over parts of Arabia, he collected the best and choicest blood, keeping emissaries 
in the field for the purpose of informing him where the finest horses could be 
found. His stud at one time contained more than one thousand animals, 

No price seems to have been too great for Abbas Pasha to pay, and in one 
instance it is said he brought one old mare in foal, and too old to walk, twelve 
hundred miles in a bullock cart from the desert to his stud. Baron yon Hugel, 
who purchased two stallions for the King of Wiirttemberg at the dispersal of the 
stud, tells a story of Abbas Pasha having given a particularly fine mare to Queen 
Victoria, which subsequently disappeared in India. Abbas, upon hearing of that 
disposition, sent out to the desert for the Bedouin who had bred the mare, and 
asked him if he would again recognize her. Upon receiving the reply that the 
Bedouin could pick her out from among a thousand, he dispatched him to India 
to find and repurchase the animal. After twelve months of unremitting search, 
the Bedouin returned triumphant, with the mare. 

It is said that the stud was greatly reduced after his death by an epidemic; 
and Ali Pasha Sherif, a young man of eighteen, who subsequently managed it, 
gave away many of the best horses. Previous to his death, Abbas had extensive 
plans under way for a palace near his stud in the desert, when bankruptcy over- 
took him. All his effects, as well as the stud, were ultimately sold at auction in 
Cairo, in 1860, about three hundred and fifty horses then being left. The 
sale lasted for three weeks, and the prices ranged from two hundred guineas 
($1,000.) up. From this blood, Lady Anne Blunt secured the best horses im- 
ported into England and the five she retained at Sheik Obeyd Stud near Cairo 
until her death. 
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A little of the blood still remains in Egypt in the hands of His Highness 
Prince Mahomet Ali, nephew of the late Sultan Hussein, and Prince Kamal el 
Din, and the Agricultural Society, to which organization these gentlemen have 
patriotically donated a number of their best horses as the nucleus of a Govern- 
ment stud. Not having been allowed the privilege of seeing the stud of Prince 
Kamal el Din, but shown only the horses he wished to sell, the author cannot 
speak as to its quality; but the stud of Prince Mahomet Ali is one of the choicest 
in the world, and in the author’s judgment he has probably contributed the best 
horses now in the Government stud. This stud is being effectively administered 
and improved by Dr. Branch, and its continuance, as well as that of the studs 
of the two gentlemen above, will be of the most vital importance and value to 
the perpetuation of the best type of Arabian horse. Both breeders are well 
equipped in experience and knowledge to make a real contribution to the sub- 


ject if they will. 
ROYAL STUD OF ENGLAND 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria maintained for many years at the Royal 
Stud at Hampton Court a considerable number of the choicest Arabians, pre- 
sented to her by the Imam of Muscat and other Eastern potentates, and was an 
enthusiastic breeder of Anglo-Arabs. 

THE CRABBET STUD 

In 1879-1880, Lady Anne Blunt of Crabbet Park, England, granddaughter 
of Lord Byron, with her husband, the late Wilfrid Blunt, made a trip across 
the northern part of Arabia and down the Euphrates River, bringing back with 
them a number of Arabians from this region, as the foundation of the Crabbet 
Stud. A second trip was made a few years later to the central portion of Arabia, 
where they secured other horses. An account of the first trip and a study of the 
types of Arabian horses is embodied in a book by Lady Anne Blunt called, The 
Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, and the second trip in, A Pilgrimage to Nejd. 

Later on accretions were made to the stud, the choicest one being a consid- 
erable purchase from Ali Pasha Sherif in Cairo, of stock from the Abbas Pasha 
collection. A branch of the stud was also established near Cairo, called the Sheikh 
Obeyd Stud; but the horses there were dissipated and lost at the time of Lady 
Anne Blunt’s death. Shortly before the World War, Crabbet Stud was divided 
between Wilfrid Blunt and Lady Anne Blunt. On account of the shortage of 
feed, Blunt decided to sell three stallions and fourteen mares to the author, these 
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being the only horses imported into America at this period. Lady Wentworth 
inherited her mother’s share of the original stud, and shortly before the death 
of her father acquired the remnants of his stud also. She has since increased 
the numbers at Crabbet by breeding. In recent years, a white stallion, Skowro- 
nek, bred at the stud of Count Potocki in Poland, has been introduced in order 
to freshen the blood. Because of easy English conditions and selective breeding, 
certain strains are approaching 16 hands in size, which will appeal to those who 
are looking for large Arabians. At the present writing, there are some one hun- 
dred and twenty animals at Crabbet. 
MAYNESBORO STUD 

This stud was established in 1912 by the author, at Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, with stock that had been imported from England into America during the 
preceding twenty-five years by such intelligent horsemen as Randolph Hunt- 
ington, Colonel Spencer Borden, J. A. P. Ramsdell, Frederick Lothrop Ames, 
and others. This stock all carried Thoroughbred registration in the Arabian 
section of the General Stud Book (Weatherby’s), and came from the original 
Crabbet Arabian Stud or the importations of Major Roger D. Upton into Eng- 
land from the desert, or from the Indian racers, Kismet and Maidan, imported 
into England from India. 

In 1915, purchase was made of the twenty-three remaining horses at Inter- 
lacken Stud, owned by Colonel Spencer Borden, at Fall River, Massachusetts, 
In 1916, seventeen selected horses were added from the stud of Wilfrid Blunt, 
as previously stated. Recently, a few horses have been purchased’ in the desert 
by the author, and imported direct to America. At present the stud has seven 
stallions and some thirty mares and colts, 

For years, the premier stallion has been Abu Zeyd, formerly called Loli 
Abdar (bred by the Honorable George Savile at Thames Ditton, England), the 
only living son of Mesaoud, the former premier stallion of Crabbet, whom 
Lady Anne Blunt sold to head the Russian Imperial Stud. At Maynesboro are 
also Ribal and Gulastra, the only living sons of Astraled and Berk, to whom the 
best Crabbet blood traces; and Rehal, the only living grandson of Khaled, the 
sole product of Upton’s importations into England. 

Maynesboro Stud is particularizing in breeding for type and head, and in 
the Kuhaylan ‘Ajuz and Saqlawi Jidrani strains. It has the distinction of hay- 
ing won permanently the First United States Mounted Service Cup for Endur- 
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ance Tests under full military weights, a full account of which is given in 
Chapter VIII. Thirty-two pure-blooded Arabian stallions bred at Maynesboro 
are now owned by the United States Remount Service. 
THE HINGHAM STUD 

In 1906, the late Homer Davenport was sent to Arabia by Peter B. Bradley, 
of Hingham, Massachusetts, to purchase for him a stud of Arabian horses. An 
account of this trip was published in book form by Davenport, entitled, My 
Quest of the Arab Horse. The horses secured were the foundation of the above 
stud, and their descendants form a considerable proportion of the horses in 
America today. The general results of this importation have been good. A very 
few horses are still left in the Hingham stud. 

RANDOLPH HUNTINGTON STUD 

One of the first horsemen in America to appreciate Arabians was the late 
Randolph Huntington, of Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York. He combined 
the qualities of a successful breeder and an ardent enthusiast, and during his 
lifetime nearly succeeded in creating a new and distinct Americo-Arab breed. 
At much expense he imported from England the famous Indian racer, Kismet 
(whose records are given under SPEED). Kismet unfortunately died upon land- 
ing. Not discouraged, Huntington began again. He purchased and imported, 
in 1888, the Arabian mare Naomi, 15-2 hands, then in foal to Kismet. This 
mare was the sole result of the two-year’s trip (1875-6) by Major Upton to 
the desert to secure new blood for the English turf, an account of which Upton 
published in book form under the title, Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
In breeding Naomi to her grandson Nimr (15-1 hands, by Maidan), Hunting- 
ton obtained the large and remarkable stallion Khaled, 1 5-2/2 hands, weighing 
1160 pounds, the sire of the four-year Endurance contender, Rustem Bey, and 
other exceptional stayers. Unfortunately, neither Huntington’s private fortune 
nor his health could stand the strain of maintaining his large conceptions, and 
his life’s work, the beautiful Americo-Arab horses he had created, were dis- 

' persed and lost; but his Arabian contributions to America are still existent and 
highly prized. 
BABOLNA STUD 

The Hungarian Government has maintained a stud at Babolna since 1789 
for pure and part-bred Arabian horses. Pure mares and stallions were at first 
purchased from private studs and importers. Later, in 1836, Commander Baron 
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Edouard Herbert went to Syria and purchased nine stallions and five mares, 
Among these was the famous stallion Shagya, whose descendants, down to 
Shagya XVIII, are still in the stud. In 1852, Commandant Chevalier Gotts- 
schligg brought from Syria six stallions and two mares. In 1856, Colonel Ru- 
dolph Bruderman bought fourteen stallions and thirty-two mares. In 1878, one 
of their stallions, Yussuf, won the gold medal at the International Horse Show 
at Paris. In 1880, there was a complete reorganization of the stud. For twenty- 
five years the master of horse was an old Arab reared and educated in Hungary, 
—Colonel Michael Fadlallah el Hedad. 

When the author visited the stud in 1920, the number of pure-blooded Arab- 
ians had been reduced by the war to three old stallions and about a dozen mares, 
horses that had been hidden in cellars and out-of-the-way places when the 
country was successfully overrun by the Russians, Turks and Rumanians. These 
animals were of excellent cavalry type, with much bone and substance,—and 
needless to say—of the best conformation, but lacked somewhat in refinement. 
I was told that when circumstances permitted, fresh importations direct from 
the desert would be made. There were large numbers of half-breds, also of ex- 
cellent type, the herds of one and two-year-olds running together in the rich 
pastures, kept in bounds by Hungarian horsemen carrying long whips which 
they cracked right and left to much purpose. We were driven about in a coach 
drawn by four white Arabians,—a very beautiful team, with their heads and 
tails in the air, the coachman on the high box wearing the ancient livery of his 
office, and expert with both rein and whip. : 

The principal grievance of these horsemen against their conquerors was not 
the loss of their horses, which they had expected, but the lack of care bestowed 
on the captured animals en route to other countries, many of them having been 
left packed in cattle cars to starve on sidings. This precluded all possibility of 
recognizing and reclaiming their horses when the war had ended. 

The Hungarians have always been horsemen: they first conquered the coun- 
try on horses, and the Turkish invasions carly in the sixteenth century brought 
into their country hundreds of thousands of Eastern horses derived from Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Since the final expulsion of the Turks, horses of 
Eastern blood are to be found everywhere, and the general excellence of Hun- 
garian horses is a matter of comment to every horseman directly he crosses the 
frontier. 
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KING OF WURTTEMBERG STUD 

Wilhelm, King of Wiirttemberg, as a prince, rode an Arabian charger in the 
wars against Napoleon. Thus, having conceived a great fondness for the breed, 
he established a stud at Scharnhausen, near Stuttgart, in 1810, which he main- 
tained until his death in 1864. By his marriage to a Russian princess he was 
able to obtain high-bred mares from the Caucasus, and his emissaries also pur- 
chased the finest blood in Hungary, Russia, Syria, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A Saglawi Jidrani stallion named Bairactar, purchased in Arabia in 1817, 
was premier stallion for a period of twenty-five years. Later, he purchased 
from Hampton Court, England, the high-caste horse Swltan which had been 
presented to William IV. by the Imam of Muscat, and, all told, the King suc- 
ceeded in getting together eighteen stallions and thirty-six mares of pure blood. 
In addition, he tried many experiments in cross-breeding. Those with Wiirttem- 
berg, Russian, and Polish mares were unsuccessful; those with mares from 
Persia and the Caucasus were better. The Arabian stallion Emir, crossed with 
sixteen hunting mares from England, produced an excellent strain of carriage 
horses, and the Arabian stallion Ma/moud, crossed with Irish mares, produced 
a strain of seventeen-hand coach horses which proved most useful. 

From 1852 to 1871, his stud was managed by Oberstallmeister Baron Julius 
von Hugel, who purchased at high cost and brought to the stud the very finest 
horses obtainable from the sale of the Abbas Pasha collection, thus raising it to 
the highest standard of excellence. A few horses of this stud are still left, but 
as to their quality the author cannot attest. 

SPANISH GOVERNMENT STUD 

There is a considerable Arabian Government stud at Jerez, in Spain, for the 
improvement of the cavalry stock of that country. There are one hundred and 
seventy horses at the present writing. King Alphonso also has in his stables a 
number of pure-bred Arabians. 

DUKE DE VERAGUA’S STUD 

At Madrid, the Duke de Veragua maintains a stud for pure Arabians. Pic- 
tures of his mares and colts show them to be of quality and substance. He writes 
under recent date, A part of my stock is from the best pure-bred Arab stock in 
England, and the rest is from this country out of imported mares from Arabia 
by our Government, and a small number of them imported from the Argentine 
Republic. 
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EX-PRESIDENT MENOCAL’S STUD 

A few pure-bred Arabians and a considerable number of Anglo-Arabs at 
Havana, Cuba, are maintained by Ex-President Menocal for the Purpose of im- 
Proving the small horse of Cuba. The author had the pleasure of seeing an un- 
usually beautiful large grey Arabian stallion which had been Presented to him 
by the King of Spain, 

HERMAN AYERZA STUD 

This gentleman has a considerable stud of pure-bred Arabians at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, derived for the most part from Spain, and a few from the 
Crabbet stud. From photographs sent the author, the quality of these horses is 
judged to be excellent. They have taken many prizes in the show ring. 

THE QUAMBI STUD 

The Honorable Sir James Boucaut, three times premier of South Australia, 
was an advocate of the introduction of the Arabian horse for the improvement 
of the stock of his native country, and formed the Quambi Stud of pure Arabi- 
ans at Adelaide, which, however, was dispersed at his death. He also wrote two 
books: T’he Arab, the Horse of the Future, and The Arab Horse, the Thorough- 
bred and the Turf. 

THE ARABIAN HORSE CLUB OF AMERICA 

This club was founded in 1908, for the purpose of encouraging the use of 
Arabian blood in the United States, and has maintained a stud book for pure- 
bred Arabian horses since that time. Peter B. Bradley, of Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, was the first president, and H. K. Bush-Brown, of Washington, District 
of Columbia, was the first secretary-treasurer. 

At the present writing, there are eighty-six owners and seven hundred and 
ten horses registered, of which it is estimated four hundred animals are living 
and in America. This club has recently been recognized by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which permits animals so registered to pass duty 
free in and out of America. Its stud book contains rules and regulations for 
membership, registration, judging and showing, pedigrees, list of owners, ef 
cetera. It is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, and main- 
tains headquarters at 1580 Woolworth Building. The present Secretary is H. S. 
Gregory, Berlin, New Hampshire. 

In 1912, when the author became a member of this club, affairs Arabian in 
America were at low ebb. Former enthusiasts and importers were dead, such as 
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Keene Richards of racing fame, Randolph Huntington, the skilled breeder of 
the Americo-Arab, and Homer Davenport, the cartoonist. Also, the then-owners 
—among whom were Colonel Spencer Borden, Peter B. Bradley, Frederick 
Lothrop Ames, J. A. P. Ramsdell, Anita M. Baldwin, and Richard Walton 
Tully,—had drifted apart, and there was little codperation. However, H. K. 
Bush-Brown, the sculptor, and Doctor Henry Fairfield Osborn,—one with the 
love of the beautiful, and the other with the scientist’s interest in the unusual, 
—were holding together the remnants of the club by an occasional meeting. 

It was quite evident that many poor specimens of Arabians were being pre- 
sented to the public as typical by ignorant or unwise advocates, and that a vig- 
orous weeding-out process was imperative. Old and new members also needed 
to be encouraged to register and support the club. It has been the privilege of 
the author to assist whatever in a measure has been accomplished along this line. 

About this time, Colonel Spencer Borden, who for twenty-five years had 
preached in and out of season the Arabian as a cavalry horse, generously deter- 
mined to turn over his complete stud, books and papers to the author, that its 
work might be kept intact for the future. Colonel Borden had collected a stud 
of some twenty-five of the best from England, but had previously refused to 
coéperate with the club. His change of mind and important decision enabled the 
registration of all Arabians in America to be completed. Colonel Howard Stout 
Neilson, of Darien, Connecticut, at that time acted as the devoted secretary and 
treasurer of the club, and gave valuable assistance in putting it on its feet. Many 
of the incorporators are now dead, but other considerable breeders have since 
become members, and are importing Arabians, such as Albert W. Harris, of 
Chicago, Illinois, owner of the Kemah Stud at Geneva, Wisconsin, and W. K. 
Kellogg, owner of the Pomona Stud at Pomona, California. Some very beautiful 
types can be seen at both of the above studs. In addition, there are a number of 
members with a few horses each, whose names and addresses are obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Club. 

THE ARAB HORSE SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

The Secretary of this organization is the Reverend D. B. Montefiore, 15 
Wyndham Street, Brighton, England. It was founded in 191 8, for the registra- 
tion of pure-bred Arabians and determination of rules for showing. It had, in 
1926, some three hundred members, with one hundred and five stallions and one 
hundred and six mares registered. It publishes a stud book containing a list of 
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owners, rules and regulations, pedigrees, ef cetera, Principal among its breeders 
are Captain, the Honorable George Savile, Ditton Lodge, Thames Ditton, 
Surrey; C. W. Hough, Hydes, Abridge, Romford, Essex; and H. V. M. Clark, 
Sutton House, Iford, all of whom usually have a few good horses for sale. Other 
names and addresses can be had from the Secretary. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE CLUB OF POLAND 

Studs for the production of cavalry horses of Eastern origin were established 
in the Ukraine in the seventeenth century by certain Polish noblemen, notably 
Princes Sangusko, Lubomirski, Ostrogski, Czartororyski and Counts Potocki 
Branicki, Dzialynski, under the stud names of Gumniska, Slawuta, Polachowa, 
Wolice, Antoniny, Chrestowski, Bialocerkiew, composed largely of horses 
captured from the Tartars and Turks in ferocious battles on the wild plains 
between the rivers Dniester and Dnieper. 

Coming to realize through experience the superiority of the pure Arabians, 
they separated these for breeding together, and established a pure bred section 
in their studs, which has since continued in spite of wars, exile and the Bol- 
shevists, and constitutes the stock of the recently formed Arabian Horse Club 
of Poland. 

This club was founded in 1926 at Warsaw, and has a present membership of 
about thirty, with about one hundred registrations, It is for the purpose of coér- 
dinating the endeavors of a number of Private breeding establishments, and is- 
sues a stud book with registrations for entry and showing. The quality of the 
stock is unknown to the author. The Secretary is Dr. Edward Skorkowski. 

THE COUNT POTOCKI STUD 

Established in 1793 at Wokhinie, Poland, for more than one hundred years, 
or up to the time of the World War, the Count Potocki had many Arabians of 
high quality; but it is not known definitely what became of them—presumably 
they were taken along by the Serbian and Russian armies. It is gratifying to 
learn that the present Count Potocki is reéstablishing the stud. 

GERMAN STUD 

In 1760, Duke Christian organized a stud of Arabians at Zweibriicken, and 
King Frederick Wilhelm had Arabians at the Royal Stud at Neustadt in 1790, 
brought from the district between Damascus and Aleppo. His best stallion was 
Turkmainatti, purchased from the Austrian Consul. This horse was so prepo- 
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tent and left such remarkable progeny that he came to hold the same position 
in Germany as the Godolphin Arabian did in England. 


POMPADOUR STUD 


This French-Arab stud at Pompadour was established in 1745. In 1820 the 
Porte sent over the mare Nichaé and the stallion Massoud, from whom several 
foals were bred. One of the very best mares ever at Pompadour was Reine de 
Chypre (1842), and her blood is still known and liked in France. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 


THE POLISH GOVERNMENT STUDS 


At Janéw and Kozienice there are fifty-one imported Eastern bred stallions and twenty-five 
imported mares, among which there are a few pure Arabians. 


THE GUMNISKA STUD 
One of the best studs in Poland is that of the Prince Sanguszko at Galizien, now having 
twenty-six stallions and twenty-five mares. In 1816 Prince Eustachy Sanguszko sent his stable- 
master, Mr. Moszynski, to the desert, who returned in 1818 with nine stallions and one mare of the 
highest quality. In 1844 Prince Roman Sanguszko went himself and returned with two grey stal- 
lions, both of the ‘Ubayan strain. 
ROEBLINGEN STUD 
Near Sangerhausen, Saxony, Germany, there are sixty oriental horses at the present writing at 
this stud and a few purebreds. 
SAMBATA DE JOS STUD 
of Roumania has five Babolna bred stallions, but no mares. It is the old Fogaras Stud of Hungary 
and breeds Remounts for the Rumanian army. At Radcutci, Rumania, the former Austrian stud of 
Radautz, there are also a few Babolna horses. 
The Czechoslovakian Government Stud has Babolna stock. 
The Yugo-Slavian Government Stud has both desert and Babolna stock. 


COUNT WAZLAW RZEWUSKI STUD 


No story is more romantic than that of this Polish adventurer. Born at the castle of Sawran in 
Podolinec about 1795, a youthful longing for the desert was awakened in him by a Bedouin groom 
who worked in his father’s stable. Married early to the daughter of another magnate, he disap- 
peared after a quarrel with his young wife on a certain morning in 1817, with two friends and the 
Bedouin groom, and traveled on horseback through Greece and Turkey to Arabia, where he went 
into the service of Sheikh Mehemet Ali. In a brief time by force of arms, he became King of Bagh- 
dad and Aleppo and led an expedition down through Riyad as far as Muscat, plundering, confiscat- 
ing and capturing treasures, slaves, women and horses. He then returned to Baghdad where he re- 
stored the palaces of the Kalifs, and ruled in great splendor. Notes which he kept of his raids and 
captures have been preserved. Finally on a certain morning he decided to return to Sawran and with 
an immense caravan made the journey in safety, bringing with him among other booty, eighty-nine 
Arabian stallions and forty-five mares of the purest descent of which he had careful records. Eight 
stallions and twelve mares were sent by him to the King of Wiirttemberg as a present. For some 
years he continued to live at Sawran in the Arab manner and to breed fine horses, and was killed in 
the battle of Daszowa in 1831. From his stock the very finest European Arabians have traced. 
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CHAPTER VIt. 


USEFULNESS FOR GAVALRY 


HROUGH the instigation of H. K. Bush-Brown, then Secre- 
tary of the Arabian Horse Club of America, on February 25, 
» 1917, @ conference was called of breeders of all classes of 
: horses, to discuss the need for a Remount department and the 

<2 value of testing breeds for various war demands. Such a mect- 
ing was held and resolutions adopted. The matter was later taken up by the 


In January, 1918, & questionnaire was submitted to a considerable number 
of United States Cavalry officers by the Cavalry Journal, asking them for their 
opinion as to the best type af horses for the cavalry, and, in particular, as to the 
suitability of the Arabiam—this, in view of the remarkable performance made 
by Kingfisher in Mexien when ridden by Major Frank Tompkins in pursuit of 
Villa. 


The replies were all quite similar, except ina very few instances: that half- 
deed horses were preferred, not over 15 hands 2 inches in height, and of the 
deep-cheeted, thickset type. As to the Arabian, the knowledge of the majority 

, to answer adequately. Those who did answer on this point were 
cognteant only of a few specimens. Since then, tests have been made and the Re- 
mane has weed Arabians for breeding; the number of these horses is on the in- 
crease, and 1 is not so difficult to procure a “right Arabian,” to quote Gervase 
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CHAPTER VII. 


USEFULNESS FOR CAVALRY 


~\ HROUGH the instigation of H. K. Bush-Brown, then Secre- 
tary of the Arabian Horse Club of America, on February 25, 
1917, a conference was called of breeders of all classes of 
horses, to discuss the need for a Remount department and the 
value of testing breeds for various war demands, Such a mect- 
ing was held and resolutions adopted. The matter was later taken up by the 
Army, 

In January, 1918, a questionnaire was submitted to a considerable number 
of United States Cavalry officers by the Cavalry Journal, asking them for their 
opinion as to the best type of horses for the cavalry, and, in particular, as to the 
suitability of the Arabian—this, in view of the remarkable performance made 
by Kingfisher in Mexico when ridden by Major Frank Tompkins in pursuit of 
Villa. 

The replies were all quite similar, except in a very few instances: that half- 
bred horses were preferred, not over 1 5 hands 2 inches in height, and of the 
deep-chested, thickset type. As to the Arabian, the knowledge of the Majority 
was insufficient to answer adequately. Those who did answer on this point were 
cognizant only of a few specimens. Since then, tests have been made and the Re- 
mount has used Arabians for breeding; the number of these horses is on the in- 
crease, and it is not so difficult to procure a “right Arabian,” to quote Gervase 
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Markham. Still, the number is so small in comparison with other breeds in 
America, it might not be amiss to recapitulate for the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with this breed the claims of the Arabian horse for special usefulness 
in the cavalry. 

In structure, it has been shown that size with the Arabian is largely a mat- 
ter of early feeding, up to 15 hands 2 inches, and that the smaller Arabian stal- 
lion bred to larger mares of other breeds produce foals almost always the size 
of the dam; 

that Arabians weigh well for their inches, and the largest reach a weight of 
more than one thousand pounds in working condition; 

that the Arabian is a distinct sub-species, with peculiarities of structure not 
found in other horses: the Arabian has the shortest back known, with twenty- 
three instead of twenty-four vertebrae, and consequent increased weight-carry- 
ing power; 

that the combination in the Arabian of extra size of nostril and windpipe, 
width between the jaws, and extra spring of the ribs, result in extraordinary 
lung capacity, complete freedom from wind trouble, and a perfect oxidation 
of the blood, which enables the muscles to withstand fatigue; 

that a black skin with a white, chestnut, or bay coat results in superior en- 
durance of heat in the tropics and of cold in the northern zones; 

that the ivory density of the bone in the leg of the Arabian, the large bear- 
ing-surface of the joints, and the large tendons result in unusual freedom from 
leg trouble; 

that the small size of the stomach of the Arabian gives extraordinary eco- 
nomical assimilation, resulting in a feed ratio for producing the same work of 
from one-third to one-half that of other breeds; 

that the Arabian has more cubic inches of brain capacity, resulting in uni- 
versally recognized intelligence, docility and courage; 

that the Arabian has uniform muscular development throughout, especially 

_ along the back and around the withers, no part suffering from over or under- 
development at the expense of other parts, which is the case when there has 
been selective breeding for the development of a specialty; and this even devel- 
opment contributes to sustained endurance for long periods of time under heavy 
weights. Records are given to show that the Arabian can carry more weight a 
farther distance, with less distress, than any other breed, large or small; 
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that the Arabian has natural running, jumping, and trotting ability so use- 
ful to cavalry; 

that the Arabian is one of the oldest of all breeds, the first to be highly bred 
for type, and, from the laws of heredity, presumably the most lasting, prepo- 
tent, and the best to breed to for all-round qualities; 

that the Arabian has extreme spirit, style, quality, and conformation, as 
appears in action, with natural head and tail carriage, and is the most fit to trans- 
mit these attributes to his progeny; 

that many of the present day breeds derive largely from the Arabian, and 
continue to possess excellence and the Power to transmit in proportion to the 
amount of Arabian blood they have received or continue to acquire; 

that there is abundant testimony as to the superiority of small horses, or 
horses carrying Eastern blood, in all wars where they have been used; 

that the prevalence of larger horses and their adaptability for peace time 
pursuits of a cavalry officer,—such as riding to hounds, steeplechasing, show ring 
work, and short mancuvers,—has precluded serious thought as to their inability 
to withstand the hardships of real war conditions. 

The greater excellence of the smaller horse in warfare has been tested many 
times. Probably the most conclusive test was given in the Sudan campaign when 
Kitchener took Khartum. His army arrived in Egypt mounted on English 
horses. After a month or two of training they were found to be inadequate, 
and had to be discarded. His army was then mounted on a small type of 
Syrian-Arab averaging 14-1 hands in height, and costing less than one hun- 
dred dollars apiece. These little horses not only brilliantly took Kitchener’s 
troops through three months of severe campaign, but only twelve per cent of 
them were lost. 

Again in the Boer War, under General Buller, three hundred and nine thou- 
sand horses were sent by the British to South Africa in the first six months of 
the war, with which to catch the Boers. They arrived in poor condition, proved 
absolutely worthless, and died like flies when exposed to service. De Wet, the 
Boer general, never had more than twenty-seven hundred men under his com- 
mand. His troops were mounted on a small type of part-bred Arabian, a cross 
between Black Dutch and Armenian breeds, and for two years he not only elud- 
ed the English but even secured a large part of his ammunition and supplies 
from the enemy. England then turned to Australia and New South Wales for 
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fresh mounts; but these colonies could produce only twenty thousand horses, 
which were of unsatisfactory quality. Lord Kitchener wired the Awstralian 
Press, March 4, 1902, “English horses are still too heavy. A well bred polo 
pony is the ideal required for all mounted troops who carry little on the saddle.” 
Finally buyers were sent to the United States, who purchased one hundred thou- 
sand cow ponies. With these, the Boers were captured and defeated. 

Lord Roberts was an enthusiastic exponent of the Arabian horse. His per- 
sonal mount was Vonolel, a 15-2 white Arabian stallion. This horse was of the 
Nejd, bred and purchased in Bombay when five years of age. He carried Lord 
Roberts for twenty-two years through his campaigns of Afghanistan, Burmah, 
India, and South Africa, and was never sick or sorry. In the Jubilee procession, 
1897, this horse wore service medals presented by Queen Victoria. Experience 
gained in the Crimean War led Lord Roberts to strongly advise the English 
toward securing a smaller type of cavalry mount. Apropos of this war, Du Huys 
testified that nearly all the horses of the English cavalry perished, while most of 
the Algerian horses of France returned; and that the same story applied to the 
Italian wars. Concluding, he said: 

It appears impossible that these two proofs should have no signification and 
should not teach a lesson. Ought it not to be concluded from them that the war 
horse, that is the horse for endurance, should only be of Arab blood, or at least 
derived from the Arab? In the Nile campaign of 1885, the Nineteenth Hus- 
sars, numbering three hundred and sixty, were likewise mounted on small Syr- 
tan Arabs, the average weight carried being 196 pounds. They covered the dis- 
tance between Korte and Metamruch as a flying column, 336 miles, in thirteen 
days, an average of 26 miles a day, with almost no loss. After nine months of 
hard work on poor food and little water in the return march from Dongola to 
Wady Halfa, they covered 250 miles at the rate of 16 miles a day. Colonel 
Barrow, in reviewing the work performed by these ponies, said, “Under these 
' conditions, I venture to think that the performance of the regiment on the Arab 
_ ponies will compare with the performance of any horsemen on record.” 

Strange as it may sound to many, the Honorable Francis Lawley is author- 
ity for the statement that the Liverpool Grand National has been won by a 
greater number of little horses than by big ones. He instances Abd-el Kads, who 
won twice in 1850-51 (and should have won in 1852), was barely 15 hands. 
The Lamb, who won twice in 1868-1871, was about the same size. The mare, 
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Tete, winner in 1872, was small. Other small winners were Emblem, 1863, 
Emblematic, 1864, Regal, 1876, Shifual, 1878, Empress, 1880, Voluptuary, 
1884, Old Joe, 1886, Father O'Flynn, 1892. 

In 1916, Major Frank Tompkins, of the Eighteenth United States Cavalry, 
was ordered to take one hundred troopers and get Villa in Mexico. The horse he 
chose for his personal mount was Kingfisher, a seven-cighths-bred Arabian, 
which had been presented to him by Colonel Spencer Borden. This horse was 14 
hands 3 inches, weighed 925 pounds, and was four years old at the time, Major 
Tompkins took along a second mount,—a three-quarters-bred,—but rode King- 
fisher every day and all day. The rest of the troop was mounted on larger horses 
especially selected for this particular expedition. Most of the officers had second 
mounts, and favored their first mounts in every way. Starting from Columbus, 
New Mexico, the troop made 219 miles in twelve days, or an average of 23 
miles a day, across the deserts and mountains of Chihuahua, the average load 
carried being well over 200 pounds. No hay was carried, and the conditions were 
those of a forced march under great privation. The road was so bad and the pace 
so great that forty horses died. Shoes were removed from dead horses and nailed 
to the fect of the survivors; troopers wore out the seats of their riding breeches; 
and many times both horses and troopers had no rations except corn meal 
parched over a fire, Finally the squadron was ambushed, and fought a rear 
guard action until relieved. Subsequently, a return march of 300 miles was 
made, or a total of nearly 900 miles within three months. Through it all King- 
fisher came gaily, with a loss of only fifty pounds in weight, acknowledged by 
all to be the fittest horse in the squadron. Two years later he took second prize 
in the United States Army Endurance Test at Camp Devens, after getting off 
the road and doing 306 miles instead of the required 300 miles, 

Many army officers have recognized the merits of the Arabian by choosing 
him as their personal mount. The most famous, perhaps, was Napoleon, who 
possessed a number of this breed. The names of his horses were Marie, Ali, 
Austerlitz, Jaffa, Sturie, and Marengo. Of these, Marengo, a cream white stal- 
lion, was the favorite, named in honor of that battle. Marengo carried his mas- 
ter in not a few campaigns, was ridden at Waterloo, and received a wound in 
the hip, upon which Napoleon mounted Marie and so finished the battle. Ma- 
rengo’s seventh wound was received at Mont, St. Jean. He died in 1829, and his 
skeleton is now a prized relic in the United Service Institution, Whitehall, Lon- 
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don. Jaffa was purchased by a French gentleman who sent him to his English 
estate at Glastonbury, Kent, and at his death erected over his grave a tombstone 
with the inscription, “Under this stone lies Jaffa, the celebrated charger of 
Napoleon.” Frederick the Great and the Duke of Wellington used Arabian 
mounts by preference. 

George Washington has often been depicted mounted on a son of the Lind- 
say Arabian, whom he secured as a gift from General “Light Horse” Harry 
Lee. This horse was bred in Connecticut (see Chapter V.), and it is said Wash- 
ington liked him so well that he took pains to secure other horses from the same 
source to haul the coach of Martha Washington. 

General Grant was given the privilege of selecting two stallions from the 
stud of the Sultan of Turkey, during his journey around the world following 
his presidency, in 1879. He selected Leopard, an Arabian, and Linden Tree, a 
Barb, and the importation of these horses into the United States created quite 
a stir at the time. 

General Breckenridge owed his escape from the Federals to Keene Rich- 
ards’s Arabians. After the battle of Shiloh, General Breckenridge appealed to 
Richards, at Georgetown, Kentucky, for means to get him to Virginia as quickly 
as possible—for the Federals were after him. He was advised to take a pair of 
newly broken Arabian three-year-old fillies hitched to a buckboard. They never 
stopped the run until Breckenridge was safe in the Confederate camp, outdis- 
tancing the Union officers completely. Keene Richards’s Arabians, kept at 
Georgetown, Scott County, Kentucky, had been imported between 1854 and 
1858 at the suggestion of the stewards of the Metairie Race Course at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. On account of the Civil War coming on, few mares were 
bred to them, and the death of Richards dispersed them irretrievably. The in- 
evitable defeat on the track by Thoroughbreds of the few young horses bred 
by Richards was sufficient to condemn the venture in the eyes of those who had 
no other measure of the animals than the speed they could make. That an at- 
‘tempt had been made by a real horseman to reinfuse soundness and bottom into 
a declining breed—an attempt which, if it could have continued, would have 
been most helpful—wholly passed them by. However, the game old horse 
Limestone, by War Dance out of Transylvania, was a descendant of one of the 
Arabian mares. General Withers also valued the Richards blood in his mares at 
Woodlawn. 
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Maidan, the Arabian racing stallion mentioned in Chapter III., standing 
14-3 ¥% hands, was in Lord Roberts’s army on its march from Cabul to Kanda- 
har. For twelve years previously this horse had carried Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brownlow, of the Seventy-second Highlanders, weighing 260 pounds, From 
two to five years of age Maidan had been a race horse; from five to seventeen 
years he was Brownlow’s charger; he was then purchased by Lord Airlie and 
won for him a four-mile steeplechase across difficult country in India; later, he 
was purchased by the Honorable Eustace Vesey, and shipped on the troop ship 
Junina from Bombay to Marseilles, This ship was delayed by military matters 
until the trip lengthened to one hundred days, during which time Maidan did 
not once lie down. He was then taken to Paris for racing. At the ripe age of 
twenty he won three steeplechases in England, and was hunted until he broke 
his leg at the age of twenty-three. 

ENDURANCE 

In the quality of endurance of fatigue and the ability to carry weight long 
distances, the Arabian surpasses all breeds, and this distinctive trait has been 
acknowledged by his users in every age and in every land, Further, it should 
constitute the most powerful motive for his adoption as a cavalry horse par 
excellence. 

The best built and biggest Arabians can actually carry more weight over a 
long period of time, at a faster rate of speed, than larger and stronger horses, 
strange as this may seem, as the larger animal has his own weight as a handicap 
and has not developed an equal quantity of excess bone, sinew, muscle, nerve, 
and general correlation to stand up under the additional burden. Naturally, 
there is a minimum limit to the size of the Arabian for such a test, as the pro- 
portion of the weight to be carried to the weight of the animal may grow too 
great; also the length of stride to cover distance must not fall too far short. 

Arabians of a height of from 15 hands to 15 hands 2 inches, and from goo 
to 1000 pounds in weight in training, are fully capable of meeting every re- 
quirement if they are sound, straight-going, deep in the fore shoulder, short in 
the legs, and possessing general symmetry of form. Larger horses are commonly 
weak in some part, on account of having been bred for a specialty. The Irish 
hunter is slow and cumbersome; the trotter has lost the carrying muscles of the 
back; the racer has become thin and light boned, with uncertain nerves and a 
capricious appetite; the Kentucky cannot Negotiate rough country; and the 
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hackney and Morgan pound themselves to pieces. Occasionally, some individual 
rises above the average of his breed and performs with the Arabian, but where 
the opportunity has arisen to compare the enduring, weight carrying, and easy 
keeping qualities of any other breed, in anything like equal numbers, there has 
never been the slightest doubt of the result. In most European tests, the number 
of Arabians to draw from has been but an extremely small fraction of the num- 
bers of other competing breeds, yet in almost every instance the few Arab- 
ians entered defeated their rivals, and established for the breed the reputation 
that has outlasted centuries. The few instances here given will show that this 
quality of the Arabian, endurance, is not alone inherent in his physical confor- 
mation, but in pure breeding, and mental superiority based on courage, intelli- 
gence and docility, which carries him along without fretting and without let-up, 
with confidence in his rider and the situation—qualifications that are not given 
so much consideration by competent horsemen as they deserve. 
ENDURANCE TESTS IN AMERICA 

The first test in America of weight carrying over long distance was staged 
by the late Colonel Spencer Borden and the Morgan Horse Club, at White 
River Junction, Vermont, on September 16 and 17, 1913. 

Colonel Borden had been an owner and breeder of Arabians for many years, 
and a constant advocate of their adoption by the United States Cavalry. To 
arouse interest, he had given many desirable mounts to officers, such as King- 
fisher to Major Frank Tompkins, Halim to General Harbord, and others. He 
also contributed many articles on the subject to horse publications, and published 
two books,—The Arab Horse (a description of his horses) and What Horse 
for the Cavalry? (a compilation of his observations on returning from a trip 
embracing the studs of Europe). Finally, through codperation with his friends 
in the Morgan Horse Club,—a body of genuine sportsmen which included E. 
A. Darling, Charles A. Stone, J. A. Wigmore, Major C. A. Benton, C. C. Still- 
man, G. E. Watson, W. W. Stokes and others,—a joint test was staged of a con- 
tinuous ride of one hundred and fifty-four miles, with 160 pounds up, and speed 
alone to count. Nine entries, Morgans and Arabians, started. First prize was 
taken by Halcyon, a seven-eighths Arabian and one-eighth hunter mare, in 30 
hours 40 minutes. She finished in excellent condition, although she sustained a 
loss of 55 minutes for shoeing en route. A Morgan named Ethan was second, 
carrying 180 pounds, in 30 hours 45 minutes. Yagwis, an Arabian stallion, car- 
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rying 160 pounds, finished third with the shortest time of 30 hours 36 minutes. 
Rodan, an Arabian stallion, was fourth in the prizes, as he carried only 160 
pounds, but was equal in time to Halcyon, in 30 hours 40 minutes. 

It is interesting to note that two days later Halcyon won a prize in an offi- 
cers’ class, at the White River Fair; and two months later won third in the 
International Broad Jump at Madison Square Garden for officers? chargers, be- 
ing the only American horse in the ribbons, and defeating a field of thirty-two 
horses. Her jump was 18 feet 6 inches, She stood just 15 hands. The following 
May, she won the broad jump at the Grafton (Massachusetts) Hunt Club, over 
a field of the best American horses, including the heretofore unbeaten Natty 
Bumpo. In 1919, this remarkable mare was again among the winners in the first 
three-hundred mile endurance test, carrying 200 pounds, although four months 
in foal. She was also dam of the renowned cavalry charger Kingfisher, who 
made the wonderful record already cited in this chapter. 

In October, 1918, the author, wishing to test the quality of his horses and, 
if possible, excel the record of the 1913 test made by Colonel Borden, with the 
assistance of Major Henry Leonard and Lieutenant Jackson of the Army, 
staged a test of one hundred and sixty-two miles,—from Berlin, New Hamp- 
_ shire, to Portland, Maine, and return as far as Bethel, Maine. A weight of 200 
__ tbs. was carried, which was 20 ths. heavier than that of the 1913 test. The for- 
mer record was broken, by the pure Arabian mare Kheyra and the half-bred 
Arab trotter Rustem Bey, in a total elapsed time of 31 hours 5 minutes. Some 
of this time was consumed in rest and feed along the road. Crabbet, a young 
Arabian gelding that contended successfully the next three years in the 300- 
mile tests, went the first one hundred miles, but was withdrawn at Portland, 
as he had just recovered from a sickness and was soft. At the finish, both horses 
were still moving easily, and could have returned to Berlin if desired. 

Amazed at the seeming endless endurance of these sturdy little beasts, Ma- 
jor Leonard readily agreed to coéperate with the author in again inviting the 
Morgan Horse Club and others to Participate in a more extended endurance 
test; and a set of rules was drawn up to give points for speed, condition, and 
feed consumed, with the emphasis on condition. To this plan an enthusiastic re- 
sponse was made by the Morgan Horse Club, through C. C, Stillman and others. 
A cup to be called the U. S. Mounted Service Cup was presented by Albert W. 
Harris, of Chicago, and the author, and six money prizes were subscribed. 


Se 
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The first test, October 14-18, 1919, specified that 60 miles a day for five 
days must be ridden straight across country, on the main roads, between Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, and Camp Devens, Massachusetts, and covered in not 
Jess than ten and not more than twelve hours daily, with a weight of 200 pounds 
up. Twenty-five points were given for speed, twenty-five for low feed con- 
sumption, and fifty for condition. The judges were Major Henry Leonard, 
Major C. A. Benton, and Harry Worcester Smith. There were fourteen entries 
of all breeds; final judging was made the morning after the finish. First prize 
was won by Ramla, a pure Arabian mare owned by the author, ridden by Albert 
W. Harris; time, 51 hours 26 minutes. The mare’s condition was perfect, and 
feed consumption very low. Second prize went to the famous Kingfisher (son of 
Halcyon), ridden by his owner Major Frank Tompkins, in 53 hours 21 min- 
utes. Third prize went to the Arabian mare Kheyra; fourth prize to the seven- 
eighths-Arabian mare Halcyon; fifth prize to the gelding Crabbet, all three 
owned by the writer. Rustem Bey, Arab-trotter, made the best time, 50 hours 
42 minutes, but through the inexcusable neglect of his groom on the last night 
came out a little stiff and was disqualified. 

So much interest was shown by the public in the first test that the following 
year, October 10-19, 1920, twenty-eight entries of all breeds were at the start- 
ing post, to go over the same route, and with the same judges and conditions, 
except this year the weight was increased to 245 pounds, and low feed consump- 
tion counted 10 points. In this test, first prize was won by a grade Thorough- 
bred mare, MJle. Denise, owned and ridden by Major Stanley Koch, on speed 
—46 hours 59 minutes. Second prize was taken by the author’s Rustem Bey, 
ridden by A. A. Langley, with perfect condition,—time 52 hours 41 minutes. 
Third prize went to Bunkie, another grade Thoroughbred; fourth prize to the 
Morgan Castor; fifth prize to the Arabian Crabdet. On the fourth day, waking 
up to the fact that he was falling behind in time, Jack Fretz pushed his mount, 
Grabbet, to do his 61.8 miles that day in 8 hours 7 minutes,—the shortest time 
ever made by any horse in any day, in any test, with the heaviest weights up: his 
actual road time was cut down by nearly an hour; and Rwstem Bey came along 
a short way behind. On the fifth day of sixty miles, both Crabbet and Rustem 
Bey finished 41 minutes in the lead of all horses, in 8 hours 19 minutes; but, 
as the rules called for the elapse of nine hours on the road each day before any 
horse could be counted as arriving at the finish, these demonstrations of speed 
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could not be credited against Previous lost time. Among the finishers was the 
little Arabian mare Noam, weighing only 825 pounds, who gallantly carried 
nearly a third of her own weight without distress or injury, but, naturally in 
slower time. During these first two tests, the Arabians consumed far less feed 
than their rivals, and this demonstration was so conclusive that, to equalize con- 
tenders, it was decided by the Governors to drop the points given for feed con- 
sumption in the future, and make speed count 40 points and final condition 60 
points, 

In October, 1921, then, with the weights remaining at 245 pounds, the 
third test was staged between Red Bank, New Jersey, and Washington, District 
of Columbia. This route was laid out by the Army, and proved to be the most 
severe of all tests run before or since. Macadam, concrete, and Pavement made 
the footing over the major part of the distance, and the route lay around the 
outskirts of Philadelphia and Baltimore, finishing at the Washington Monu- 
ment, 

A special effort had been made by Thoroughbred owners to demonstrate the 
supremacy of their breed as cavalry material, and at considerable expense they 
had gathered together at Washington early in the season, to be trained by the 
Army, some sixteen horses selected for their staying qualities. Of these the best 
cight were entered, and ridden by the seven majors in charge of the seven Re- 
mount stations and the lieutenant who had been training them. For the test there 
were seventeen entries of all breeds, but only one pure Arabian, Crabbet. 

There were but seven finishers at the Washington Monument, on account 
of the severity of the weights, speed, and hard roads. Crabbet and Rustem Bey 
again finished in front of the field, by 20 minutes; and the following morning, 
on being tried out, were the only horses able to gallop freely up and down the 
field. Crabbet, ridden this year by E. S. Humphrey, took first, in 49 hours 4 
minutes, being adjudged in almost perfect condition. Second prize was given to 
the Thoroughbred Vagabond, ridden by Major A. H. Jones; third to Rustem 
Bey, ridden by Captain R. R. Allen; fourth went to the doughty little Morgan 
Castor; and fifth to the only other Thoroughbred to finish, Pathfinder. 

At a meeting of the Governors to determine the rules for the fourth test, 
it was proposed and carried by the Thoroughbred and Army representatives 
against the votes of the Arabian owners, to reduce the weight to 225 pounds, 
and soften the conditions in a number of ways, to favor speed at the expense of 
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hardihood and endurance. A route was laid out over the ideal soft roads of Ver- 
mont, in a clover leaf pattern, to finish each night in the same box stall, and 
extra grooming allowed. The test, sixty miles a day for five days, took place at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Burlington, Vermont, October 8-13, 1922, with twenty-one 
entries of all breeds. This year, first prize was taken by the Thoroughbred mare 
Vendetta, owned by J. Watson Webb, and beautifully ridden by Major Louis 
Beard, in 45 hours 17 minutes. Second prize went to the Morgan Gladstone; 
third prize to the Kentucky Grant; fourth prize to the Standardbred grade 
Cragmore; fifth prize to the Irish hunter Clonmel. Rustem Bey, still game, 
finished the test again. 

The fifth test was held at Avon, New York, October 15-19, 1923, in the 
hope that entry of hunters from that region might be secured. A difficult and 
mountainous course was laid out, the weight remaining 225 pounds, and the dis- 
tance 60 miles a day for five days. There were twenty-three entries, but, unfor- 
tunately, no hunters. Predictions were made by local hunter breeders that no 
horse would be able to finish the course. This test was made especially inter- 
esting by the entrance of the first and second prize winners of the recent West- 
ern Endurance Test of Colorado, seeking eastern honors,—the Thoroughbreds 
Norfolk Star and Nintu. This year, the Author had no pure Arabians ready to 
compete, but entered instead two Anglo-Arabs imported by him from France, 
to demonstrate the splendid enduring qualities of that combination of blood. 
One of them, Gouya, received first prize, making the distance in 45 hours, per- 
fect time, and received 58 out of the 60 points allowed for condition. The other 
Anglo-Arab, Toute Belle, who accompanied Gowya throughout the test, was 
given fifth. Both horses on the last day finished one-half hour ahead of the 
field. Second prize went to the Thoroughbred Pathfinder, the smallest as well 
as the best of that breed which had contended, again ridden by Major Scott. 
Third prize was awarded to the grade Thoroughbred Lillian Russell; fourth, 
to the Irish hunter Clonmel. This third victory brought the First U. S. Mounted 
Service Cup permanently into the possession of the Maynesboro Arabian Stud. 

While it is true that many unsuitable horses were entered in these tests, 
Arabians, Morgans, and Thoroughbreds, interest was sufficiently keen and the 
backers of the different breeds spent sufficient time and money to secure in most 
instances the best specimens possible, and give them adequate training, so it is 
idle to maintain that the breeds were not well represented; in some instances, in 
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fact, horses and riders had been brought great distances, and trained for some 
months by their owners at the locality where the test was to be held. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this connection, that there were perhaps not over three hun- 
dred Arabians in the United States to be drawn upon, and an exceedingly small 
number available for such a test, while there were perhaps four thousand Mor- 
gans, whose ancestral home is the State of Vermont, and sixteen thousand 
Thoroughbreds, 

An analysis of the five tests compiled from the judges’ records will show: 

that, 102 contestants started in the five tests, of which 24 had fifty percent 
or more of Arab blood, 27 had fifty Percent or more of Morgan blood, 36 had 
fifty percent or more of Thoroughbred blood, 9 were Anglo-Arabs (a mixture 
of Thoroughbred and Arabian), 4 were Kentucky saddle horses, and 2 were 
Standardbred, or trotting, horses. This gives a sufficient number of Arabians, 
Morgans, and Thoroughbreds, but not enough Kentucky or Trottingbred to 
make a fair comparison, so the last two breeds will be omitted; 

that, as to age, horses of all breeds averaged close to eight years (the most 
desirable age at which to test the maximum power of a horse) ; 

that, in height, Arabians and Morgans averaged 15 hands, with Thorough- 
breds and Anglo-Arabs averaging 16 hands. Grades of all breeds averaged 15-2 
hands, which is probably the most efficient height for a test of this kind, taking 
into consideration the ratio of speed, load, and distance; 

that, in weight at the start, Arabian blood averaged 903 pounds, Morgan 
961 pounds, Anglo-Arab 1000 pounds, and Thoroughbred 1025 pounds. The 
smallest horses were pure Arabians (averaging 860 pounds) and pure Morgans 
(averaging 918 pounds); the largest were the Irish hunters, 1074 pounds. The 
average weight of all horses was 976 pounds, which, it will be assumed, is the 
best weight for the speed, load, and distance; 

that, the load carried in the first test was 200 pounds, in the second and 
third, 245 pounds, in the fourth and fifth, 225 pounds. This is, theoretically, 
the weight of the ordinary cavalryman, varying from 130 to 175 pounds, aver- 
aging 145 pounds, plus the ordinary equipment with saddle, 70 pounds. The 
average load carried in all five tests was 2 30 pounds, and all horses in each test 
were required to carry the same load. The ratio of load carried to the weight 
of the horse is significant when compared with the distance accomplished, the 
speed attained, and the condition at the finish, as shown by the following table. 
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Per Cent oF Horses’? AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 

WeicHr  DistTancEe SPEED LAMENESS 

CaRRIED CovERED Per Hour SUFFERED 
Pure Arabians 26 Yo 218 miles 5.3 mi. per hr. 15 % 
Arabian Blood ay pylly yy eg pe) 25 
Anglo-Arabs DRA S ney; © GaS Esl h Kost 55% anew 
Pure Morgans 24.6 “ pyity Get 86) Sect 30) 
Morgan Blood Poy © 22h ec Oh ue 52a 
Pure Thoroughbreds 23 “ 200) sé (my we ead oy 
Thoroughbred Blood 22.1 “ arts & (eRe ae eat Sica 
All horses 23.6 “ py 3 (sy ND fy 


From the above, it will be seen that a very considerable weight handicap 
was placed upon the smaller horses of Arabian and Morgan blood, but that they 
succeeded in carrying the same load a relatively longer distance than the larger 
horses, with less leg trouble of all kinds at the sacrifice of speed, in which the 
horses of the Thoroughbred blood surpassed. An equal if not superior rate of 
speed was attained, however, by the Anglo-Arabs (the Thoroughbred-Arabian 
cross), as demonstrated in the last test. This soundness of leg and constitution in 
the Arabian was also demonstrated in the ability to repeat, Arabian blood hav- 
ing finished one horse four times, one horse three times, one horse twice, and five 
horses once, as against Morgan blood having finished one horse three times, one 
horse twice, and eight horses once. It is fair to say, however, that Pathfinder, 
ridden by Major Scott, finished two more tests subsequently, making a total of 
five. Concerning the number of finishing horses out of the starters, and the num- 
ber that took prizes (all horses making the distance are called “finishers”) : 

AveracE No.Srarrers No. FrinisHers Y FINISHERS % PRIZES 


Other Breeds 6 I 16 3 
Pure Arabians 13 6 46 38 
Arabian Blood 24. 14 58 41 
Anglo-Arabs 9 3 33 22 
Pure Morgans 18 8 44 22 
Morgan Blood 27 10 37 18 
Pure Thoroughbreds 20 7. 35 25 
Thoroughbred Blood 36 15 42 33 
All horses 102 43 42 30 
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Feed being a feature in the first two tests, with a 25% and 10% score, it 
was found that horses with Arabian blood were consuming at an average of only 
one-quarter to one-half as much as larger horses of other blood, doing the same 
work, and kept in equally good condition. 

From the tables showing the results of these tests, the following conclusions 
can be fairly drawn: 

that, the Arabian possesses more endurance and weight carrying ability, and 
record for a lower feed consumption, with freedom from unsoundness, than any 
other breed, but that when handicapped with a larger proportion of his weight 
is obliged to proceed at a slower pace; 

that, the Morgan possesses many qualities of the Arabian, in a less degree; 

that, the Thoroughbred excels in speed and is the equal of the Arabian in 
nerve, courage, and recuperative ability, especially as to recovering weight; 

that, the legs of the Thoroughbred are subject to lameness from the con- 
cussion of carrying heavy weight over long distances on hard roads; 

that, the Arabian Grade, particularly the Trotting and Thoroughbred cross, 
obtains more height and size, and can achieve speed, but is less sound than the 
pure Arabian; 

that, the Morgan Grade is larger than the pure Morgan, but is not so able, 
fast, or sound; 

that, the Thoroughbred Grade varies only from the Thoroughbred in being 
somewhat shorter (with the exception of the Irish hunter), and makes some- 
what less speed; ; 

that, a mixture of Arabian and Thoroughbred blood can equal both in en- 
durance and speed, and is a desirable cross: it furnishes registerable blood that 
can be continued, increases the size of the Arabian, and decreases the size of the 
Thoroughbred, but gives assurance of a fixed and prepotent type. This conclu- 
sion has been reached in a general way in France and other continental countries 
where stallions of both breeds are used, as in the U. S, Remount, and partic- 
ularly in Hungary, where a superior native horse has been produced by the ad- 
mixture of these two bloods during the past century. 

Three subsequent tests were held for a new Cup, with the weights reduced 
to 200 pounds, and with softened conditions, but as no Arabian except one en- 
tered as a competitor, there was no further chance for comparison. This one 
Arabian, however, ridden by Norman Harris, had the distinction of being the 
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first stallion to finish one of these tests. Other examples of endurance bear out 
this demonstration. 

Palgrave says: 

Nejdee horses are especially esteemed for great speed and endurance of 
fatigue; indeed, in the latter quality none come up to them. To pass twenty- 
four hours on the road without drink and without flagging is certainly some- 
thing; but to keep up the same abstinence and labor conjoined under the burning 
Arabian sky for forty-eight hours at a stretch, is, I believe, peculiar to animals 
of this breed. 

From Hamilton Smith we learn: 

In the newspapers there was lately an account of a bet against time, won by 
an Arabian horse, at Bangalore in the Presidency of Madras, running four hun- 
dred miles in the space of four consecutive days. This exploit occurred on the 
27th of July, 1840. 

Daumas writes: 

Abd-el-Kader, speaking of the endurance of the Barb, says that a well-fed 
Barb has made forty-eight miles a day continuously for three or four months. 
That in a razzia they should accomplish one hundred and fifty miles in one day 
when required to do so, and go from two to three days without water, or subsist 
for a month on little else than what could be got by grazing and an occasional 
handful of dates, which is fattening. 

In Frazer’s Tartar Journeys it is stated that Aga Bahram’s Arabian horse 
went from Shiraz to Teheran, five hundred and twenty-two miles, in six days, 
remaining three to rest, went back in five days, remaining nine days at Shiraz, 
and returned again in seven days. Another Arabian carried Mr. Frazer from 
Teheran to Koom, eighty-four miles, in about ten hours. A courier with whom 
Major Keppel fell in between Kermanshaw and Hamadan, one hundred and 
twenty miles distant from each other, performed that journey over a rugged 
mountain tract in little more than twenty-four hours, and the next morning set 

_ off on the same horse for Teheran (two hundred miles further) expecting to 
reach it on the second day. 

From Major Upton we learn: 

In the 90-mile match between an English thoroughbred horse and an Arab 
across the desert to Cairo, a few years ago, the former broke down badly; the 
Arab came in alone, having accomplished the whole distance in 7 hrs. 52 min. 
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There was but little difference in the weights at starting; they appear to have 
carried 10 st. 8 tb., and 10 st. » respectively, 

Lady Anne Blunt testifies: 

The Arabians seem capable of going on for surprising distances, under 
heavy weights, without tiring; and they have the advantage of being able to 
stand almost any amount of training without going “stale.” The Thoroughbred 
Anezeh horse will train as fine as any English race horse. Be this as it may, there 
is no doubt that the purebred Arabian possesses extraordinary powers of endur- 
ance. Ona journey he may be ridden day after day, and fed only upon grass; yet 
he does not lose heart or condition, and is always ready to gallop at the end of 
the longest march—a thing we have never ventured to propose to our horse on 
any previous journey, 

Endurance is of far more importance than speed, and it is seldom that any- 
thing accurate is known among the Bedouins as to speed, as they have no set 
races by which they can judge. When a real light or real pursuit occurs, the 
course is so rarely a straight one that it is as often that the best trained or the 
best ridden mare gets the advantage as the one which really has the speed. A 
mare celebrated for speed in the desert is frequently merely a well-broken 
charger. Bedouin parties and expeditions, even where haste is necessary, are con- 
stantly interrupted by halts and dismountings. They travel, however, long dis- 
tances in this way, cantering and stopping, cantering again, and are sometimes 
out for a month, during which time their mares are very insufficiently fed, and 
often kept for days at a time without water. They are also exposed to every 
hardship in the way of climate, heat, cold and pitiless wind. The mares, then, 
depend rather on stoutness and long endurance of privations than on speed for 
finding favor with their masters. 

In 1892, a long distance race was held between Berlin and Vienna, a dis- 
tance of four hundred and twenty miles, in which the Prussian and Austrian 
officers started each from his own city, crossing midway. No time allowance was 
given for rest and baiting, and the horses galloped a large part of the way. There 
were some seventy-odd starters of all breeds. The race was won by a little brown 
Magyar horse called Meresa, ridden by Lieutenant Stahrenberg, an Austrian, in 
three and one-half days, at the average rate of five miles an hour, total clapsed 
time, or 71 hoursand 20 minutes road time, This horse was bred in a private stud 
on the Stukweissenberge Comitat; his sire, a Gidran; his dam, a small Hotsul, 
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or Hocul, mare. Second prize was won by a German, Baron Von Reitzenstein, 
in the road time of 73 hours and 6 minutes. The Prussian officer, Von Graffein, 
who won the gold medal for bringing his horse through in the best condition, 
was similarly mounted on a 15-hand horse carrying Arabian blood, bred by 
Count Potocki, in Galicia. 

Another record for four hundred miles was made on the Bangalore race 
course (according to the Bengal Sporting Magazine of 1840), by Captain 
Horne of the Horse Artillery, on a bet that he could ride his Arabian horse, 
Jumping Jimmy, the above distance in five days. This he accomplished with- 
out distress to his horse, with 3 hours and 5 minutes to spare. 

Notable examples of the endurance of horses of other breeding may be 
interesting: 

In the Buenos Aires-Mendoza Raid, in 1925, Abelardo Piovano rode a 
Creole horse eight hundred and fifty-seven miles in 17 days, or at the rate of 50 
miles per day. The fourteen-year-old horse, Lunarjo Cordal, carried a load of 
209 pounds. 

In October-November, 1874, Lieutenant Lubowitz, a Hungarian officer, 
rode from Vienna to Paris, five hundred miles, on his horse Caradoc, making 
the distance in 15 days, or at the rate of 33% miles per day. 

In 1892, Lieutenant Peschkof, of the Russian cavalry, rode from his sta- 
tion in Siberia to St. Petersburg, a distance of more than five thousand miles, in 
193 days, averaging 26 miles per day. He rode a horse of local Siberian breed, 
1234 hands high. 

In August, 1894, a lieutenant in the German cavalry rode a Hanover Rid- 
ing School horse three hundred and twenty-five miles in 3 days. This feat was 
repeated by the same horse on two different occasions in the same time. The 
horse ended “strong.” In 1900, another German officer, Captain Spillberg, rode 
from Saarbruecken to Rome, eight hundred and forty miles, with one horse, 
in 13 days—about 65 miles per day. This route took him over the St. Gothard 

. Pass. The lieutenant slept only three hours daily. 

In November, 1901, Lieutenant Heyl, of the Ninth Hanoverian Dragoons, 
covered the road between Metz and Bucharest (fourteen hundred miles), with 
one horse, in 28 days, thus averaging 50 miles per day. Since that date, Lieuten- 
ant Krauze of the German Artillery rode from Bucharest to Rome, approxi- 
mately one thousand miles, in 15 days, or at an average of 66 miles per day. 
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In 1908, M. Cottu rode on his horse, Irish Lass, from Vienna to Paris (five 
hundred miles) in 13 days, 13 hours, 45 minutes, or at the rate of 38 miles 
per day, 

In speaking of the Indian cavalry, Edward Curr said: 

The English cavalry in India is well mounted. In an emergency, any one of 
these Indian regiments would gallop fifty miles ina pursuit, leave few horses 
behind, and suffer but little from the effects of such exertion. The horses on 
which they are mounted are small but powerful. The Arab, the Persian, the 
Turcoman, the horses from the banks of the Araxes, are all unrivalled as war- 
horses. I have seen a Persian horse, 14 hands 3 inches, carrying a man of our 
regiment of gigantic proportions, and weighing in marching order twenty-two 
and one-half stone; I have seen this horse on the march above alluded to, of 
eight hundred miles, carrying this enormous weight with ease, and keeping his 
condition well, At the crossing of the Kistna, a broad, rapid, and dangerous 
river, the owner of this horse refused to lead the animal into the ferry-boat to 
cross, but saying, “An hussar and his horse should never part company,” he took 
to the water in complete marching order, and the gallant little horse nobly 
stemmed the tide, and landed his rider safely on the opposite bank. 

An officer in India made a bet that he would himself ride his charger four 
hundred miles in five consecutive days, and he won the match; the horse per- 
formed his task with ease and did not even throw out a wind-gall, 

At present, the large-sized Thoroughbred is generally accounted as the best 
Progenitor of cavalry horses. Our enthusiastic army riders look upon him as a 
panacea for our ill-bred mounts, and, as proof, they refer to the European na- 
tions as having generally bred their cavalry horses from this stock. The writer 
loves and appreciates a real Thoroughbred, but he must take issue with such an 
unqualified stand as mistaken, and, peradventure, harmful. 

The history of horse breeding shows that the cavalry horse of France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia originated primarily from a cross of the Oriental 
horse,—the Arabian, the Barb, the Turk, and so on,—with the indigenous, 
hardy stock of these countries. This took place about the time the Thorough- 
bred was started in England on similar lines of Parentage. The Thoroughbred 
is, comparatively speaking, a very modern breed, Even today one can easily rec- 
ognize the Oriental descent of the cavalry horse of Europe in the Tarbes re- 
mounts of Southern France, in the Trakehnen of Germany, in the Lippizauer 
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of Austria, in the Orloff saddle horse of Russia; and the Hungarian cavalry 
horse, admittedly the best type in existence, remains almost a pure Arabian in 
form, way of going, and frugality. This fact is not gained from hearsay, but by 
personal observation of the author. The Thoroughbred was introduced into 
European government studs when the supply of Oriental stallions became 
scarce, about 1820, but was never exclusively relied upon. 

Next to the Arabian, however, the small-sized English Thoroughbred of 
the close-coupled and solid type is the best alternate as a cavalry horse sire in 
the United States, as he carries by far the most Arabian blood, has the spirit 
and nerve to go to the limit of his capacity, has good conformation for a saddle 
horse, and, if properly mated with a mare of solidity of frame and sober dispo- 
sition will achieve good results. From the standpoint of numbers at the present 
time, Thoroughbreds or half breds are more available. It is evident that it 
would be impossible to secure enough Arabians for all troops—not even enough 
for the officers; but this scarcity should not be made an argument against the 
adoption of the Arabian as the ideal type eventually to be secured, either in pure 
form or in admixtures. Every effort should be put forth by our government to 
increase Arabian numbers. To do this, commissions should be sent abroad to 
purchase the best specimens procurable, government owned studs should be 
founded at favorable localities to breed every mare obtained, and the best fillies 
should be kept religiously until this breed is firmly established. 

When there are sufficient pure bred Arabians in America to properly mount 
one company of cavalry, such company will be able, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, without the least hesitation to challenge those otherwise mounted to such 
exhaustive tests as will bring out all the desirable qualities needed in the troop- 
er’s horse, and win them all handily. Such a conclusive demonstration of the 
superiority of Arabian blood for cavalry purposes is inevitable at some future 
day. It will justify the assertions throughout this book, and repay the confidence 
of any reader who has patiently followed the arguments herein. For the good 
-of our cavalry and our country, the author hopes that day will not be far re- 
moved. 
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Abbas Pasha Stud, 161, 162, 166 Anmriolkais, 45 
Abd-el-Kader on judging. Amir, 75 Amru, 45 


on selling horses, 146 
on the Barb, 121, 186 
on the neck, 55 
Abu Zeyd, 77, 90, 92, 163 
Abyssinia. Horses in, 124 
Adametz, 42, 142 
Ad-Dahna Desert. The, 2 
A fnas (see Dish-face) 
Africa, 2, 3, 42 
Early horse in, 36, 37,41 
Feral horses in, 43 
Africanus. Leo, 43 
Age, 72 
Ahwaj, 97 
Airplanes in the desert, 5, 6, 10, 22 
Akaba, 4 
Albinism, 36, 52, 62,69 
Alcock’s Arabian, 71 
Aleppo, 65 
Aleppo, 30, 31, 149 
Horse markets in, 126 
Algeria. Deposits in, 37 
Horses in, 120, 121 
Al Hijay, 3 
Ali. Horses of Ex-King, 8 
Horses of Prince Mahomet, 32, 162 
Alphonso. Horses of King, 166 
‘Amarat. The, 27 
Sheikh of the, 11, 13, 15 
America, 2, 67 
Arabians in, 132, 133, 137, 139, 163, 164, 167 
Feral horses in North, 43, 97 
Feral horses in South, 43 
Racing in, 85 
American Breeds, 130-139 
flag in the desert, 23, 25 
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Saddle or Kentucky horse, 143 
Stud Book (Bruce), 128 
Stud Book (Edgar), 128, 133 
American Star, 138 
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Color of horses of the, 68 
Feeding area of the, 63 
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Horses of the, 4,5, 54, 66, 75, 120, 146, 150, 
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on courage, 91,92 
on kindness, 91 
on purchasing, 159-161 
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Anglo-Arab. The, 86, 128, 130, 141, 164, 167, 
168, 182 
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Arab. The (see Bedouin) 
Arab Horse Society (Eng.). The, 168 
Arabia, 1, 2, 3, 14, 36, 42, 44, 162 
Early horses in, 45, 46 
Feral horses in, 43, 44, 69 
Number of horses in, 5, 95 
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Purchasing horses in, 145-151, 157-161 
Shape of continent of, 2 
Size of, 2 
Arabian Belle, 139 
Arabian horse. Analysis of the, 49-93 
Breeds closely related to the, 119-144, 173 
Claims of the, 172, 173, 185 
Desert breeding of the, 110-112, 145 
Development of the, 1, 41, 43, 69, 119 
Disposition of the, 1, 89, 116 
Endurance of the, 1, 46, 55, 56, 58, 63, 735 
92, 111, 115,172, 174,177,178 
Future of the, 5, 8 
Gentleness of the, 90, 91 
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Origin of the, 36, 37, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 69 
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Prepotency of the, 41, 47, 50, 63, 69, 115, 120 
173 
Registration of the, 128, 168 
Strains of the, 30, 50, 54, 60, 62, 63, 68, 70, 
95-116, 149, 163 
Arabian horse a type. The, 1, 37, 41, 43, 44, 46, 
47549, 60, 61, 63, 114, 115,173 
asa cavalry sire, 190 
in warfare, 173-176 
the most specialized breed, 69, 119 
Arabian Horse Club of America. The, 167,171 
of Poland, 169 
Argentine. Horses of the, 124 
Armada, Horses from wreck of the, 125, 139 
Armed body guards, 24 
Armenia. Horses of, 122 
Armored automobiles on the desert, 7, 10, 11, 13 
Artificial increase of height, 64, 163 
Asia, 2, 3, 4, 36, 46 
Horses of , 45, 120 
Minor, 2, 26, 38 
Steppes of, 33, 40 
Western, 42 
Asiatic pony. The, 46 
Asil (see Kochlani), 96, 98, 112, 115, 148, 149 
Asir, 3 
Ass. The wild, 36, 37, 41, 44, 96 
Assyrians. The, 3, 8 
Early horses of the, 36 
Astraled, 77, 163 
Attechi (impure breeds), 95, 96 
Aurelius, 26 
Australia, 33 
Horses in, 143, 173 
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Barrel of the Arabian. The, 55 
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Bay Malton, 85 

Beautiful Bells, 138 

Bedouin, 78 

Bedouins (Arabs) are nomads, 3, 4, 6, 45, 46 
Breeding of horses by the, 110-112 
Camp life of the, 17 
Clothing of the, 19, 20 
Equipment of the, 20, 21 
Horses of the camel, 63 
Horses of the sheep-raising, 63 
Kindness to horses of the, go, 91 
Life of the, 4, 8, 17 
List of tribes of, 151-157 
Manner of riding by the, 12, 45, 88 
Names given horses by the, 116 
Psychology of the, 22, 24 
Purchasing horses from the, 145-161 
Riding sticks of the, 45, 88 
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Superstition of the, 71 
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Borden. Col. Spencer, 132, 163, 168, 175, 178, 
179 
Boucaut. Sir James, 167 
Boulon. Horses of, 142 
Bradley, Peter D., 164, 167, 168 
Branding, 72 
Breaking the Arabian colt, 88 
Breeding, 40, 41, 73, 110-112, 126 
for head, 163 
for size, 65, 130, 163 
for type, 50, 86, 95, 112, 1 19, 120, 163 
in France, 141 
in the desert, 1, 4, 96, 113,114 
Breeds. Closely related, 1 19-143, 173 
Bridle. The desert, 20, 88 
Brittany. Horses of, 142 
Broncho (sce Mustang) 
Brownlow Turk, 71 
Bruce’s Amcrican Stud Book, 128 
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Bush-Brown. H. K., 58, 167, 168, 171 
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30, 31, 88, 96 
Milk of the, 12, 18, 19, 66, 74 
Speed of the, 12 
The dhalul (racing), 12 
Value of the, 12 
Camendron. Stud of E., 64 
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etiquette, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24 


Egyptian schools for, 46 
Height preferred by, 171 
Indian, 189 
Libyan, 121 
Mahomet’s, 45 
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Celtic horse. The, 40, 124 
Centaur. Tradition of the, 2 
Chaldeans. The, 3, 4,8 
Chariots, 37, 38, 41, 42, 97 
Charles IT. Importations made by, 126 
Chest of the Arabian, 5 5 
Chinese pony. The, 46 
Chubb. S. H., 56, 61, 73 
Clay family. The, 78, 138,144 
Clay Pilot, 138 
Cleveland Bay (breed). The, 130 
Clothing. Desert, 19,20 
Clubs. Arabian Horse, 167, 168, 169 
Coach horse. The, (see Diligence) 
Coat of the Arabian, 66, 67,68 
Coffee. Serving, 14, 16, 17 
Color of Arabians, 45, 68-70 
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of the mane and tail, 62 
Protective, 67, 68, 172 
Superstition about, 71, 147 
Commandant at Palmyra, 15 
at Rutba, 10, 11, 13 
Comminges. Count de, 141 
Connemara pony. The, 139 
Convoys in the desert, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,27 
Cook. T. A., 37 
Copenhagen, 84 
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Courier (rafik), 14, 25, 28, 30, 149 
Crabbet, 59, 65, 179, 180, 181 
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fire, 16,17 Creole horses, 142 

meals, 18, 19, 22, 31 Cross breeding, 119, 126, 130, 166 
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Horses of the, 43 Curr. Edward, 189 
Canadian, 144 Cushites. The, 41, 43 
Castor, 180, 181 Czechoslovakian Gov’t Stud. The, 170 
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Darwin’s theory, 1, 36 
Daumas. E., 70, 76, 116, 186 
Davenport. Homer, 30, 64, 164, 168 
Day. William, 64, 65 
Denmarkstrains. The, 144 
Density of bone (in the Arabian), 58, 77) 115, 
139, 172 
Derby (Newmarket). The, 128 
Desert adapted to create a type horse, 46 
Artificial wells in the, 6, 24, 29, 43 
Automobiles in the, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13,15 
Conference in the, 11, 15, 23 
Dawn in the, 7 
Description of the, 5,6 
Dikes in the, 8 
Game in the, 6, 7, 9, 10, 18, 21, 24,27 
Meals in the, 18, 19, 22, 31 
Mirage in the, 6, 7, 8, 21, 27 
Nightin the, 19 
Ruins in the, 15, 26; 27, 30 
Sand storm in the, 7, 8 
Trading in the, 24 
Development of the Arabian, 1, 41, 43, 69, 119 
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Dhalul (see Camel) 
Diligence (coach) horse. The, 136 
Din. Horses of Prince Kamal el, 162 
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Chariots in, 41 
Early horses in, 37, 41, 42, 43,97 
Government stud in, 162 
Historical records of, 47 
Egyptians. The, 3, 36 
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El Khamsa, 96, 97, 98, 111, 115 
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American, 59, 65, 75, 90, 134, 141, 163,175, 
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162, 163 
Racing in, 79, 124, 126, 128 
Royal Stud in, 162 
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Eocene age. Horse of the, 33 
Eohippus. The, 34 
Epsom Derby. The, 82 
Equipment of the Bedouin, 20, 21 
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Erichthonius. Horses of, 43 
Ethan, 178 
Ethiopia. Early horses in, 42 
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Euphrates River. The, 2, 3; 8, 26, 30, 46, 63, 64, 
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Fid‘an tribe. The, 15 
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Flea bitten horses, 68, 69 

Flora Temple, 139 

Flying Childers, 85, 86, 126, 137 

Flying Dutchman, 82 

Foals. Color, 71 
Feeding of, 63, 66, 74 
Inheritance of, 50, 65, 73, 111, 113,146 
Jibbah in, 51 
Naming of, 116, 117 
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in the desert, 14, 21, 25,27, 30 
Purchase and equipment of the, 9 
Usefulness in camp of the, 24 

Forchead (see Jibbah) 

Foretop of the Arabian, 49, 62 

Fox in the desert, 10, 21, 27 

Frane-Picard, 79 

French horses, 141 

French Limousin (breed). The, 1 30 

Fret. Abbé, 135 

Fuaz. Amir, 10, 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 29 
Camp of, 17 
Trading with, 24, 31, 32 
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Game in the desert, 6, 7, 9, 10, 18, 21, 24,27 
Gelani. Horses of the Nakhib Sayid Muhydin, 8 
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Gentleness of the Arabian, 87, 90, 91 
George Wilkes, 139 
German Stud, 169 
Gifts, 11, 22, 24, 28, 29, 113,148 
Horses as, 45 
Gilbey. Sir W., 64, 74, 129 
Gimerackh, 64 
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Gladstone, 182 
Goats in the desert, 3, 4, 6, 12, 16, 20 
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Golddust trotters, 78, 138 
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Gouya, 141,182 
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Great horse. The, 40, 46, 123, 135,137 
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Grooming in the desert, 21 
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Hambletonians. The, 138 
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Harem. The, 14, 24, 25 
Clothing worn by the, 20 
Status of the, 17 
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Hawran Desert. The, 5 
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Head dress (see Keffich) 
Head of the Arabian, 49, 61, 111 
High carriage of the, 51, 62, 139, 144,173 
Measurements of the, 53 
Variations in the, 50 
Hedad. Col. Michael Fadlallah el, 64, 165 
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Hegira. The, 45 
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Helmsley Turk, 122 
Hempstead Plains (L. I.), Racing at, 132 
Henry Clay, 138, 139 
Henry I. Importation made by, 125 
Herod, 125, 126, 128 
Herodotus, 42 
Highland pony. The, 139 
Hingham Stud. The, 164 
Hipparion. The, 34 
Hitti. Prof. Philip.K., 99 
Hittites. The, 3, 26, 37, 40 
Monuments of the, 38, 39 
Hobbyhorse. The English, 124, 125 
Homer, 43 
Homs, 25, 30 
Homi. M. Elias, 14, 17, 22, 25, 26, 29, 30, 32 
Hoof of the Arabian, 34, 59 
Horse. Biblical mention of the, 41 
Color of the early, 67 
Early drawings of the, 35, 36 
Early sculpture of the, 36, 38, 39 
Evolution of the, 33, 34, 35, 61 
of the Midle Ages, 135, 136 
Origin of the, 33, 36, 46, 119 
Primitive (on Ile d’Yeu), 35 
Remains of the early, 33, 35, 37, 44 
Structure of the skeleton of the, 35 
Horse markets, 149 
Horses. Breeding of desert, 1, 4, 96, 113, 114 
Judging, 50, 51,54, 64,76 
Location of best Arabian, 3, 4 
Number of, 5 
of individual tribes, 4, 5, 111, 149, 150, 151 
of the camel Bedouins, 63 
of the sheep-raising Bedouins, 63 
Privately owned, 8, 157 
Purchasing, 31, 32, 145-161 
Seeking, 8, 21, 22, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 
Horseshoes, 21, 59, 60 
Horse traders, 148, 149 
Howdah (markab), 16 
" Hudayb. Sheikh Barjas ibn-, 15 
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Hun pony. The, 40 
Hungarian Gov’t Stud. The, 164, 165 
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into America, 132, 133, 137, 139, 163, 164 
into England, 125, 126, 127, 140, 162, 163 
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Inbreeding in England, 129 
in the desert, 113, 114 
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Horses of early, 42 
Horses shipped to, 8, 149, 150 
Present day horses in, 120, 122, 123 
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Ka‘bah, The, 45 
Kadischi (not aril), 96 
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Kassites. The, 42 
Katib (secretary), 22, 25 
Kattyawar breed. The, (see Tazee) 
Keffich (head dress), 8, 12, 19, 24 
Kellogg. W. K., 168 
Kentucky Saddle horse. The American or, 143, 
144 
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Khartum, 121, 173 
Kheyra,179 
King fisher, 171,175, 178, 179, 180 
Kismet, 83, 149, 163, 164 
Kitchener, Gen’l., 121, 173,174 
Kluge Hans, 52 
Knee action of the Arabian, 58,77 
of the Barb, 121 
Kochlani (asil, or pure), 96 
Koran. The, 20, 110, 111 
on kindness, 90 
on selling, 113, 146. 
Korean pony. The, 40 
Kuhaylan (kuhail; kohl), 68, 96, 98 
horses, 96, 111 
Kurdish horses, 120 
Kutch horse (see Tazee) 
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Stallions at, 149 


Large Hartley mare, 138 
Lawrence, John, 91 
Layard. A. H., 158 
Lebanon Mts., 30, 32 
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Greek, 43 
regarding Solomon, 43 
regarding birth of horse, 97, 98 
Legs of the Arabian, 34, 58, 59, 66,77, 150 
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Leopard, 176 
Le Pin. Stud at, 136 
Libya. Early horses in, 36, 42, 46,62 
Present-day horses in, 120, 124 
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Line-breeding in the desert, 1 13,114 
Lippizienne (Lippizauer) horses, 141, 189 
Lips of the Arabian, 49,53 
List of Bedouin tribes, 151-1 57 
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Little Hartley mare,1 37 
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Long distance racing, 186-189 
Long Island Black Hawks, 138 
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Mahomet, 40, 70, 96 
Cavalry of, 45 
Mahruss, 65 
Maidan, 79, 149, 163, 164, 177 
Mambrino, 138 
Mane of the Arabian, 49,62 
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Marengo,175 
Mares. Age of, 72 
Breeding of desert, 110 
Conformation of Arabian, 51,52, 54,55,57 
Desert value of, 1 13, 146, 148 
European scarcity of desert, 112 
Fertility of, 73 
Growth of, 63 
Patience of, 74 
Pedigrees passing through the, 113, 146 
Purchase price of, 158 
Registration of, 128 
Selecting, 146, 147 
Terms of purchase of, 158 
Markab (see Howdah) 
Markham Arabian, 1 25 
Markham. Gervase, 172 
Martin. W.C. L., 46 
Massoud, 141, 169 
Matchem, 125, 127,128 
Maynesboro Stud. The, 67, 73 75178, 90, 163 
McDougall. Dr. William, 88, 1 19 
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of the head. Average, 53 
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Medina. Early horses in, 45 
Mediterranean Sea. The, 2, 3, 4 
Mekka, 45 
Mendelian law. The, 113, 146 
Menocal’s Stud. Ex-Pres., 167 
Merlin, 140 
Mesaoud, 163 
Meskeneh. Horses in, 30, 31 
Mesopotamia, 4, 8, 42,70 
Messenger, 137, 138 
Mexico. Importations to, 123 
Meyers. M.C.,9 
Middle Ages. Horse of the, 135, 136, 139 
Migrations of man, 33, 46 
of the Bedouins, 3, 20, 63 
of the Pali, 42 
of the Ruwala-‘Anazah, ro, 12 
Milhelm. Sheikh Draht ibn-, 15 
Minieh. ‘Abd Ar Rahmanal, 83, 149 
Mirage (sarab) in the desert, 6, 7, 8, 21, 27 
Mitbah. The, 51, 54 
Mlle. Denise, 180 
Mongolian pony. The, 36, 40 
Monica (see Darley Arabian) 
Morgan horse. The, 130-134, 178 
Horse Club. The, 131, 178, 179 
type. Head of the, 50 
Morocco. Horses in, 120, 121 
Moses, 2, 3 
Moussa, 70 
Muhayd. Al-Amir Midjhem ibn-, 15, 16, 28, 
29, 30 
Muntafig. Horses of the, 5 
Sheikh of the, 9 
Muscat. The Imam of, 162, 166 
Muscles, 73 
Musil’s map, 30 
Mustang (broncho), 68, 124 
Muzzle of the Arabian, 53 


Nadir Shah, 122 
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Rest House, 25 
Names of horses, 116 
Naomi, 65, 164 
Napoleon’s Arabians, 175 
Nauaf, Prince, 14, 17 
Nebo, Mt., 2 


Neck of the Arabian, 49, 54 
Nedjran, 4 
Neilson. Capt. H.S., 168 
Newmarket. Races at, 83 
Nile. Valley of the, 3 
Nimr, 61, 164 
Nintu, 182 
Nisaean horse. The, 42, 122 
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Norfolk Star, 182 
North America, 37 

Feral horses in, 43, 44 
Norwegian pony. The, 139 
Nose of the Arabian, 49, 53, 111 
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Pedigree. Branding to denote, 72 
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Reliability of the, 147 
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traced through the mare, 113, 146 
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Pedigrees, 111-1 14 
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Peru. Importations into, 124 
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Piebald horses, 68, 132 
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Place’s White Turk. Mr., 125 
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Richards. A. Keene, 168 
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comment, 62 
Rijm, 65 
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Roberts. Lord, 174, 177 
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ruins, 15,26 
Rous. Admiral, 129 
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Russia. Early horses in, 40 
Imperial Stud of, 163 
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Rustem Bey, 164, 179, 180, 181, 182 
Rutba, Fort at, 7 
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Ruwala. The, 10, 14,25,29 
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Migration of the, 12, 15 
Raid on the, 11, 31 
Size of the, 16 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 1 37 
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Sheikh Sami ibn Nuri, 21 
Shales, Old, 137 
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Shear. Dr. Theodore Leslie, 38 
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Skorskowski. Dr. Edward, 142, 169 
Slaves, 17, 18 
Clothing of the, 19 
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Smith. Harry Worcester, 180 
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Stockwell, 65 
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Tartary, 2 
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Contributors to the, 122, 125-128 
Evolution of the, 128, 129 
Father of Hackneysa, 137 
Head of the racing, 50 
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130, 189 
Thrace, Feral horses in, 43 
Tigris River. The, 2, 4, 46, 64,115,150 
Timir. Importations by, 122, 123 
Tompkins. Major Frank, 171,175,178, 180 
Toorkee. The, 69, 122 
Trading. Desert, 24 
Tradition, 45, 72, 93, 96,97, 114, 127 
Trakehnen horse. The, 189 
Tribes. Horses of individual, 4,5, 111, 149, 
150, 151 
Leadership of, 16 
List of Bedouin, 151-157 
Migrations of, 3, 10, 12, 20 
Tripoli. Horses in, 120, 121 
Tritantaechmes. Horses of, 42 
Trot. The, 77 
Trotters descended from Arabians, 78 
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Turkish (Turkoman; Tookman) horse. 
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Tweedie. Major Gen’! W., 43) 44, 64,98, 114 
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Veragua’s Stud. Duke de, 166 

Vermont Morgan, 138, 139 

Vertebra. Missing, 56, 60, 131,172 

Victoria. Horses of Queen, 161, 162 
Medals presented by, 174 

Villiers Arabian, 125 

Vision. The horse’s, 52 

Von Octtingen. B., 46, 129 
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Wakil (city agent), 30 
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Wales. Importation into, 140 
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Walk of the Arabian (see Stride) 
Washington. Arabians of George, 176 
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Weatherby’s, 128, 163 
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172,177,178 
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Wells in the desert, 6,24, 29, 43 
Welsh pony, 140 
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High carriage of the, 62, 91,115, 139, 144, 
150,173 
Tarbaise horses,141, 189 
Tarpan stock, 37, 40, 142 
Tartary, 2 
Early horses in, 40 
Tazee horse. The, 122, 123 
Teeth, 45,73 
Tent. Description of, 16, 1 7 
Terms of sale, 158 
Thoroughbred as a cavalry horse sire. 
The, 189, 190 
Breeding the, 95, 126, 129 
Contributors to the, 122, 125-128 
Evolution of the, 128, 129 
Father of Hackneysa, 137 
Head of the racing; 50 
Height of the racing, 64, 65, 128 
Hind leg of the racing, 59 
The early, 124 
The present day, 86, 87, 120, 126, 129, 
130, 189 
Thrace. Feral horses in, 43 
Tigris River. The, 2, 4, 46, 64, 1 15,150 
Timir. Importations by, 122, 123 
Tompkins. Major Frank, 171, 175, 178, 180 
Toorkee. The, 69, 122 
Trading. Desert, 24 
Tradition, 45, 72, 93, 96,97, 114, 127 
Trakehnen horse. The, 189 
Tribes. Horses of individual, 4, 5, 111, 149, 
150, 151 
Leadership of, 16 
List of Bedouin, 151-157 
Migrations of, 3, 10, 12, 20 
Tripoli. Horses in, 120, 121 
Tritantaechmes. Horses of, 42 
Trot. The, 77 
Trotters descended from Arabians, 78 
True Briton (Beautiful Bay ; Traveler), 131 
Tully. R. W., 168 


Turkey. Studs in, 142 
Turkish (Turkoman; Tookman) horse. 
The, 37, 89, 120, 122, 125, 128, 138 
Turkmainatti, 169 
Turkoman horse. The, 70, 122 
Tweedie, Major Gen’l W., 43, 44, 64,98, 114 


United States, 2 
Horses from the, 174 
Mounted Service Cup, 59, 163,179 
Upton. Major R. D., 52, 54, 65, 68, 74, 78, 81, 
146, 163, 164, 186 
Ur. Discoveries at, 37 


Vagabond, 181 

Varro, 43 

Vendetta, 182 

Veragua’s Stud. Duke de, 166 

Vermont Morgan, 138, 1 39 

Vertebra. Missing, 56, 60, 131, 172 

Victoria. Horses of Queen, 161, 162 
Medals presented by, 1 74 

Villiers Arabian, 125 

Vision. The horse's, 52 

Von Oettingen. B., 46, 1 29 

Vonolel, 174 


Wadi, 2, 11,12 
Wahabi. The, 14 
Wakil (city agent), 30 
Walers. Australian, 143 
Wales. Importation into, 140 
Walfried Stud. The, 59 
Walk of the Arabian (see Stride) 
Washington. Arabians of George, 176 
Water holes, 3, 12 
Weatherby’s, 128, 163 
Weight carrying ability, 56, 57, 66, 79, 83, 130, 
172,177,178 

in endurance tests, 183, 184 

in races, 83-87 
Wells in the desert, 6, 24, 29,43 
Welsh pony, 140 
Wentworth. Lady, 163 
Wetherby (Eng.). Racing at, 46, 124 
Whyte. J.C. 58 
Wilkes family. The, 78, 139 
Windpipe of thé Arabian, 51,5455 
Wind trouble. Absence of, 54, 56,172 
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Withers. Arabian mares of Gen’l, 176 
Withers of the Arabian, 56, 57, 74 
Height at, 62 
Woodruff. Lt. Col. C. E., 67 
World War, 5, 6, 140 
Wuld-‘Ali. The, 15, 16 
Wiirttemberg. King of, 161 
Gift to the King of, 170 
Stud of the King of, 166 


Xerxes, 42 


Yemen, 138 


INDEX 


Yemen, Horses in, 4 

The wild ass in, 44 
Yeu. Primitive horse in Ile d’, 35 
Youatt. William, 50 
Young Bashaw, 138 
Yugo-Slavian Gov’t Stud. The, 170 
Yussuf, 165 


Zaleh, 14, 32 
Zebra. The, 36 
Zenobia. Queen, 26 
Zilcaadi, 138, 139 
Zubair, 9, 150 
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